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BOSTON GARTER. Wy) 


injury to the Hose. 


GEORGE HODGKINSON & Co. 


Hesicrs. |, Station Buildings, Broadway, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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GRAHAM & LATHAM, LL” 


104, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 
Very suitable for Oftcers 
and others who may have to 
pcket their horses, when 
alone. The felt-lined strap 
is passed round the fore leg 
above the fetlock, while the 
swivel in the centre of the 
chain prevents the horse 
getting hung. The gear is 
carried in a neat leather case 
in front of the sword scabbard 
on the saddle, the scabbard 
passing through a loop on the 
back, This form of picket- 
ing has been strongly recom- 
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cavalry officers. 


Weight in leather case, 35lbs. 
Price - - 12/6. 
Officers Equipment. 


The “@ & L” Picketing Gear. Camp Furniture. 
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A SPORTING OFFER !! 
Our Special “TRI-TEST” Cricket Bats are 


absolutely unapproachable, and we have there- 
fore set aside a certain number for sale at 2 J /- 
instead of 25/- These bats are made 
from the finest Willow selected by 








“rT ‘ our own expert, and we make 
in England o : 
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ing you to test the splendid 


plied immediately on st mats 
quality of our goods. 


receipt of remittance. We 
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ted Kingdom, but for Bats sent 
abroad, to cover carriage, 2/- extra 
should be forwarded with remittance. 


If a Good Thing is worth having, have it at once 
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The De Reszke Cigarettes 
are delightful to smoke.’ 
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always smoke “‘ De Reszke” Cigarettes. 
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‘DeReszke 


CIGARETTES 


contain no single characteristic to offend the tastes of the most critical judges. 
Two kinds In cne quality only —the best. 

Jd (Turkish) - - 6/3 per 100; 3/4 per 50; 1/9 per 25. 

American - - - 5/3 per 100; 2/8 per 50; 14 per 25. 


To be obtained wherever good cigarettes are sold, or post free from 


J. Millhoff & Co, Ltd. 17, Down Street, Piccadilly, Leah W. 
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ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS 


Work now proceeding. 


Col. E. KENSINGTON, p.a.c. (15° 


29, MEDINA VILLAS, HOVE. 


F. R. HORA, B.A., B.Sc., 


69, ST AUBYNS, HOVE. 
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Me. C. GILBERT-WOOD, oon050 
. . q and NAVAL 
PUBLISHER, 

(Late of Arundel Streev), 
Has now movedto larger & moreconvenient premises: 
Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W C., (Bottom of Arundel Street, facing 
the Temple Station.) 
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DROITWICH: England’ s Brine Baths Spa. 
24 Hours from London. Central for all districts. 
UXURIOUS Moderr Bathsand Swimming Baths. 
Supplied by NATURAL BRINE SPRINGS. 
Unequalled fortreatment of RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 
SCIATICA, NEURITIS, LUMBAGO, &c. Lovely 
Country Good Hotels. Golf. Illustrated Booklet 
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RENVYLE HOUSE HOTEL, 
5 miles from Letterfrack. 
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rod and line. Snug winter quarters 
TERMS 10- PER DAY. - £2 PER WEEK. 
White Mrs. CAROLINE J. BLAKE. 








ALDERSHOT. 
THE ROYAL HOTEL. 


The oldest established in the town. 
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Barracks, also Cavalry Barrack Gates. tive minutes from 

th Camp and Aldershot Town Station. Excellent 

cuisine. Attendance perfect. —— on application, and 
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Water in Bath Reoms. Electric Light everywhere 
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The Indian Volunteer Record 
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“By far the smartest little service 4. cad published in 
the Indian Em 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 20, VESEY ST. 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Recognised at home and abroad as the leading 
Military and Naval periodical in the United States. 


Subscription £1 9s., including postage. 
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The GILBERT-WOOD PRESS 


(C. GILBERT-WOOD. F.R.G.S., M.R.8.A., M.J.L., 
Sole Proprietor’. 
Newspaper P-oprietors, Publishers, 
Lithographic & Letterpress Printers, etc., 


NORFOLK HOUSE, 

VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
SoLE Advertisement Contractors to this Journal and 
also to most other Official Service Publications. 
telegrams: Gi.BeRwoop, Loxpow. Te'erhone : 4680 Gerrard 





NAVAL AND MILITARY SOCIETIES AND CHARITIES. 





MARINE SOCIETY. 


TRAINING SHIP “ WARSPITE,” 


PaTRON H.M..THE KING. 


The es | maintains the Training Ship 
‘“*Warspite” at Greenhithe. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Annual Subscriptions and Deastiow ratefully 
received by the Secretary, Lieut. H. . Bosay 
quet, R.N., Clarks Place, i Street, E. C. 














‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘CHICHESTER’ 
TRAINING SHIPS FOR POOR BOYS 


are much in need of Funds, 
President - THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 


Gifts Thankfully Received by Secretaries; 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C 








Metropolitan Drinking Fountain 
and Cattle Trough Association. 


The Committee very earnestly APPEAL for LIBERAL 
HELP to continue a work which has done so much to 
promote Temperance and alleviate suffering. 

CAPT. W. SIMPSON, Secretary, 
70, Victoria Street, S.W. 









’ 
Dr. Barnardo's Homes 
Maintain 9,400 Children, 
300 Boys constantly in training 
FOR THE NAVY. 


Cheques payable “* Dr. Barnardo’s Homes.” 
Head Offices, 18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, E 








THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 
FAMILIES ASSOCIATION. 


To help the Wives and Families 
— of Soldiers and Sailors. — 


Secretary, 23, Queen Anne’s Gate, .S.W. 








HE BESF WAY TO CANADA is surely the 
one that. affords the maximum of benefits and 
comforts at the minimum of cost and risk. Disinter- 
ested advice free. The Salvation Army offers choice 
of finest, fastest, and cheapest boats. Guarantees work 
(when required). Arranges Weekly conducted parties. 
Special reserved carriages for women. Has unequalled 
organisation co-operating with Governments.—Write 
or call, Colonel D. Lamb, 122, Queen Victoria St., 
London, E.C. Branches—5, Denmark St., Bristiol ; 
170a, London Rd., Liverpool! ; 203. +.. Glasdow. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 
I._OFFICERS JOINED. 


The following officers joined the Institution during the month of 


August :— 
Lieutenant A. D. Murphy, 3rd Bn. Leinster Regiment, 


Major A. E. F. Rich, late Royal Garrison Regiment. 
Lieutenant H. H. Withers, South Lancashire Regiment. 
Captain G. Beach, gth Bn. Middlesex Regiment. 


II._ADDITIONS 10 THE MUSEUM. 
(6357-6360). The following engravings illustrative of Captain James 
Cook’s voyages, from paintings by W. Hodges, and published in 1777 by 


W. Straban :— 
(1) The Landing at Mallicolo, one of the New Hebrides (engraved by 


J. Bafire). 

(2) The Landing at Middleburgh, one of the Friendly Isles (engraved 
by J. K. Shirwin). 

(3) The Island of Otahiete (engraved by W. Watts). 

(4) View in the Island of New Caledonia (engraved by W. Byrne). 

(5) Monument in Easter Island (engraved by W. Woollett). 

(6) Family in Dusky Bay, New Zealand (engraved by Lerpérniere}. 

A Toupapow with Corpse on it, attended by the Chief Mourner 

in his habit of Ceremony (engraved by W. Woollett). 

(8) Man of New Zealand (engraved by Michel). 

(9) Man of Easter Island (engraved by F. Bartolozzi). 

(10) Woman of New Zealand. 

(11) ‘‘ Omai ”’ (engraved by J. Caldwell). 

(12) Man of the Island of Mallicolo (engraved by J. Caldwell). 

(13) Woman of New Caledonia (engraved by J. Hall). 

(14) The Fleet of Otaheite assembled at Opdree (engraved by W. 
Woollett). 

(15) The Landing at Erramanga, one of the New Hebrides (engraved 
by J. K. Shirwin). 

(16) The Landing at Tanna, one of the New Hebrides (engraved by 
J. K. Shirwin). 

(6361.) Officer’s Shako Plate, 17th Foot, worn from 1871 to 1878. 
—Given by Capt. H. M. McCance, late the Royal Scots. 
(6362.) Soldier’s Shako Plate, 17th Foot, worn from 1871 to 1878. 

—Given by Lt.-Col, E, A. H. Webb, late 17th Regiment. 
(6363.) Cap Badge of the 68th Light Infantry, worn previous to 
1881.—Given by Capt. F. G. Maughan, the Durham Light 


Infantry. 
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IIIl.-ARMY PROMOTION LECTURES. 


A course of Eight Lectures in Military History on ‘‘ The Russo- 
Japanese War from August 25th to October 27th, 1904, inclusive,’’ set for 
the December Army Promotion Examination, will be given on the fol- 
lowing dates, at 4 p.m., the Lecturer being T. Miller Maguire, Esq., 
LL.D., Barrister-at-Law :— 


Tuesday, November 7th. Tuesday, November 21st. 
Friday, November toth. Friday, November 24th. 
Tuesday, November 14th. Tuesday, November 28th. 
Friday, November 17th. Friday, December st. 


The fee for the course of Lectures is one guinea for Members of the 
Institution, and two guineas for non-Members. 

Application to attend, enclosing the fee, -to be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W. 


1V--CHANGE OF RANK OR ADDRESS. 

The attention of Members is called to the necessity of communicating 
any change of address or rank to the Secretary. It is essential that such 
notification should be made in writing. If such changes be not notified 
Members will themselves be responsible if their Journats fail to reach them 
through being wrongly addressed, and officers are requested to write their 
initials and names distinctly on such cgmmunications. Several signatures 
have recently been received which it has been quite impossible to decipher, 
while recently several notifications of change of address were received 
without signature. 


V.—_REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 

The Secretary is prepared to arrange for the repairs to Regimental 
Colours and Cavalry Standards, in service or otherwise, at the Institution. 
The staff in this department has recently been augmented, and in future 
there will be no more delay than necessary in executing the work. A 
very large number have been received during the past year. 


VI.-“THE CRIMEA REVISITED.” 

With reference to the lecture on this subject by Major-General H. T. 
Arbuthnot, C.B., in March last, the following question was asked in the 
House of Commons by Colonel C. E. Yate, C.S.I., C.M.G., M.P., om 
August 14th: ‘‘ Whether steps had been taken to renovate the English 
Inscription on the Monument erected by the Nation in the Cemetery at 
Scutari in 1857 to the memory of the British officers and men who fell in 
the Crimea, which is reported to have become illegible,’?’ H.M. Office of 
Works’ reply being : ‘‘ The Inscription on this Monument was regilded in 


August last year.” 


VII._LECTURES FOR THE AUTUMN. 


The following list of Lectures has been arranged for the Autuma :— 

Wednesday, 18th October.—‘‘ An All-British Railway to India,’’ by 
C. E. D. Black, Esq. 

Wednesday, 25th October.—‘‘ History of the Relations between Russia 
and England,’’ by Captain E. Rason, R.N., retired. 
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Wednesday, 1st November.—‘‘ The effect of compulsory training on 
recruiting for the Regular Army,’’ by Colonel A. J. A. Wright, 
C.B. 

Wednesday, 29th November. ‘‘ Protection for Warships against Tor- 
pedoes,’’ by Baron A. Roenne. 

Wednesday, 6th December.—‘‘ The Development of a System of 
National Land Defence,’’ by Colonel S. A. E. Hickson, D.S.O. 
Wednesday, 13th December.—‘‘ Mechanical Transport in the Field,’’ 
by Captain Sir T. A. A. M. Cuninghame, Bart., D.S.O., Rifle 

Brigade. 





PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY, AUGUST, 1911. 


L’Arbitwage aux Manceuvres de Picardie en 1910. By Generat Percin. 
$vo. 438. 2d. (Henri Charles-Lavauzelle). Paris, 1911. 


Les Maneeuvres de Couverture. By Lizut.-Cot. J. B. Dumas. 8vo. 3s. 2d. 
(Henri Charles-Lavauzelle). Paris, 1911. 


Handbook of the Medical Services of Foreign Armies. Part VI. The 
Netherlands and Belgium. Crown 8vo. 6d. (Presented) (H.M. Sta- 


tionery Office). London, rgtt. 


History of the 8th Gurkha Rifles, 1st Battalion. By Major ALBAN WILSON, 
translated by School-Master Gaupati Jaisi. Crown 8vo. (Presented) 
(Seeta Ram). Cawnpore, 1906. 


Le Maréchal Berthier, Prince de Wagram et de Neuchatel. 2 Vols. 
By GeneraL DerrecaGaix. 8vo. 12s. (R. Chapelot et Cie). Paris, 


1904-5. 


Les Preliminaires de la Guerre de la Succession d’Autriche. Par le Capt- 
FAINE M. Santat. Publié sous la direction de la Section Historique 
de Etat-Major de l’Armée. 8vo. 11s. (R. Chapelot et Cie). Paris, 


31905. 


La Guerre de la Succession d’Autriche dans les Provinces Belgiques. Cam- 
pagnes de 1740 4 1748. Avec une biographie du Maréchal de Saxe. 
By Lieut.-Cor. F. Crousse. 8vo. 2s. 8d. (L. Badoin et Cie). Paris, 


1885. 


An Ad@miral’s Log. By Rear-Apmirat Rosiey D. Evans, U.S.N. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. (D. Appleton & Co.) New York, 1910. 


Land Settlement for Soldiers. By Coons, Henry PILKINGTON. Crown 8ve. 
2s. (Wm. Clowes & Sons, Ltd). London, 1g11. 


€rewn and Company: The Historical Records of the 2nd Battalion Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers, formerly the 1st Bombay European Regiment, 1660- 
1911. By Major ArtHur Matnwarinc. 4to. (Presented) (A. L. Hum- 
phreys). London, igtr. 
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THE “ DANTON.” 


This fine battleship, a photograph of which forms the frontispiece 
this month, represented the French Navy at the Coronation Review held 
at Spithead, by His Majesty the King, on the 24th June last, on which 
eccasion she flew the flag of Vice-Admiral de Marolles, the Commander- 
in-Chief at Brest. 

The ‘“ Danton” is one of a group of six similar ships laid down 
during the latter part of 1907 and the early part of 1908 and was the 
first to be completed; commenced at Brest dockyard in January, 1908, she 
was launched on the 4th July, 1909, and commissioned on the 1st of 
last June; with the exception of the ‘“‘ Vergniaud,”’ still undergoing her 
trials, the others are all now in commission. The ‘‘ Danton ’’ and her 
sisters, although of practically the same displacement as our own earlier 
** Dreadnoughts,”’ viz., 18,400 tons (about), are not, as far as their arma- 
ment is concerned, of that distinctive type of ship; they are really improve- 
ments on the ‘‘ Lord Nelson’? and ‘‘Agamemnon,’’ being some 2,000 tons 
larger, and carrying a somewhat heavier armament, consisting of four 50- 
calibre 12-inch guns in pairs in turrets, one forward and one aft, and twelve 
50-calibre 9.4-inch guns, also in pairs in turrets, three on each broadside. 
Like the ‘‘ Lord Nelson” and ‘‘Agamemnon ”’ and the original ‘‘ Dread- 
nought,’’ the weak point in these ships is in their anti-torpedo armament, 
consisting as it does of only 12 and 3-pounders, of which they carry 16 
of the former and 10 of the latter. Protection is afforded by a 10.8-inch 
belt of hard Krupp steel tapering to 4-inches at the extremities, and 
extending from 5 feet 3 inches below to 7 feet 10 inches above the 
water line, with an upper belt of 8.8-inch similar steel tapering to 3 inches. 
The turrets for the 12-inch guns are protected by 12-inch armour, and the 
bases by 11-inch; the turrets for the 9.4-inch guns are protected by 8.8-inch 
armour, and the conning tower by 12-inch; the total weight of the 
armour being about 4,800 tons. All the ships are fitted with Parsons 
turbines to develop 22,500 I.S.P., and to give a speed of 19 knots, but 
in all six ships this contract 1.S.P. and speed has been exceeded. The 
normal coal supply is 950 tons, and the total bunker capacity 2020 tons, 
giving a radius of action of about 8,200 miles at 10 knots. This type of 
ship, however, is not to be repeated, and the four new battleships, now 
under construction, are to be of the true ‘‘ Dreadnought ” type, and are to 
carry twelve 12-inch guns, with, in addition, following the example set 
by every great navy, except our own, a powerful anti-torpedo armament 
of 5.5-inch Q.F. Guns. 


Note.—The Journal Committee will be glad to receive from members 
of the R.U.S.I. photographs of places of historical or strategical interest 
suitable for reproduction as frontispieces in the JournaL. It should be 
stated in all cases whether any copyright attaches to the photograph sent, 
and whether its return to the sender is desired. 
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IMPROVISED ARMIES OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


A HISTORICAL ANALYSIS. 


By T. MILLER MAGUIRE, M.A., LL.D., F.R. Hist. S., 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


On Wednesday, March 22nd, 1911. 
Lieutenant-General Sir H. C. O. PLumer, K.C.B., in the Chair. 


MR. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: We 
have come here this afternoon to discuss the lessons of wars 
not only in Europe, but also in other Continents. As the gal- 
jant officer in the Chair has reminded me, this is not the place 
for acrimonious politics or party politics of any kind, or for 
personalities. In this Hall, this afternoon particularly, we are 
bound to confine ourselves strictly to one subject, and that is, 
how history views the transactions of politicians or generals, 
or nations, small or great, who commit their future to speculative 
philosophers and rationalists, to improvisation, to temporising 
and to extemporising. Vote catchers court disaster; they ought 
to be at least as careful about the building of great Empires and 
Kingdoms in their charge as they are about their own d'wel- 
lings and about the insurance on their shops and mansions. 
That is simply the subject that we have to discuss, this and 
nothing else, and as Bacon says, it is a topic worthy of careful 
attention by princes and statesmen who would sow greatness 
for posterity. 
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Arbitration and the Millennium. 


Now, at present in the air there are notions about a New 
Era, an Era of Peace, an Era of Arbitration, an Era of Prize 
Courts and other Courts, which are immediately, by the skill 
of lawyers, to abolish the necessity for admirals and generals 
and to start the good ship ‘‘ Millennium’”’ on her voyage. It 
is nothing to these that the good ship is not even complete; 
it is to be started on its future voyage before being constructed. 
For my part, I have not the slightest trust in arbitration as a 
security against national wars. A nation that has a good case 
is not going to lose that case by arbitration in a crisis. A 
person will not arbitrate about his honour, except it be such a 
person, who, as Shakespeare says, may well swear on his 
honour, because he has none and therefore he cannot be per- 
jured. There are questions about which no nation ever will 
arbitrate if that nation is fit to continue an independent exis- 
tence. We love peace, and I may say that no men love peace 
more than the gallant officers of both our services, and we are 
bound to preserve peace to the utmost; but the time must come 
with us again, as it has in the past, when we must fight, and 
if we are not ready to fight we may be beaten; and if, by reason 
of the happy position of our islands, we escape disasters which 
will occur at once to nations with other than sea frontiers, or 
even if we ultimately win, we shall only have won at a cost 
enormously greater, in money and in life and in risk and in 
sorrow of women and in woe of children, than we would have 
endured if we had been more ready, and ready sooner. Now, 
this result is well worth preparing for and well worthy of careful 
study and of self-denial. 


Lessons for Politicians. 


Although I start in the nineteenth century I might equally 
well have started in any other century. I am only going to 
speak here this afternoon of the experience set forth by writers 
as to the nineteenth century, which experience is condensed 
in these few volumes that you see before you; if the politicians 
sitting within a few hundred yards of us to-day would only 
carefully study ‘* The Valour of Ignorance,’’ an American book, 
they would save the nation in all probability many millions of 
money. If that book, or similar books, had been studied— 
** Napier’ for example, or ‘‘ The People’s War,”’ by the veteran 
officer I see before me, Colonel Lonsdale Hale—we should be 
in quite a different position now. If the politicians would study, 
for example, Colonel Lonsdale Hale’s book, they would not 
need to trouble themselves very much about going into many 
details of the history of the nineteenth century. Such’ as the 
defeat of the forces of Chanzy and Faidherbe after the capture 
of Orleans, which he describes, and the awful calamities of 
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Bourbaki’s corps. But they will not study these questions 
which do not interest the partisans of the hour, and therefore we 
are here for about the hundredth time recapitulating and dis- 
cussing the most certain ‘‘ oracles of time.” 

The philosophy of the ancient historians and poets and 
writers every schoolboy should be well-acquainted with on leav- 
ing his public school. They are only the old proverb repeated 
almost ‘ad nauseam’: ‘si vis pacem para bellum.’ For peace, 
for commerce, for honour, prepare for war in time of peace. 
That is all. 


England’s Position in the Napoleonic Era. 


When this century began we were not in anything like as 
dangerous a position with regard to our future, or the poten- 
tialities of our future, as we are now after our nation is another 
hundred years old. Let me point out that Napoleon, at the 
beginning of the century, crossed the Alps and won the great 
battle of Marengo, and he immediately proceeded, paring made 
peace with Austria, to organize a new army after the fashion 
of the Romans. That new army was located along the French 
coast in 1804-5, and it was thought that it might possibly in- 
vade England. The English people, considering the time and 
the resources, made most creditable and strenuous efforts, and 
as a matter of fact had been doing so for years before. 
The consequence was that they had absolute command of the 
sea, and Napoleon was not able to cross the Channel. His 
Naval force—relatively small—if not in numbers at least in 
fighting power—was beaten, not as is generally supposed at 
Trafalgar, but off the coast of Spain near Cape Finisterre. 
When that naval battle between Calder and Villeneuve took 
place, before Nelson’s return from the West Indies, Napoleon’s 
dream of an invasion of England was over. With startling 
rapidity he put in motion that army which he had just organized 
so completely as to surpass in mobility the Roman legions, 
each corps a complete entity in its place. Armies had previously 
been divisions, and, before that, integers. Having got these 
corps so organized, in the twinkling of an eye almost, he was 
across the Rhine into Austria and by the 19th October he had 
taken Ulm. He was in Vienna in November; at Austerlitz 
in December; in 1806 he was in Berlin; in 1808 he was in 
Madrid. But ours was a mare clausum. And yet we were 
not in as serious a position, relatively, as to resources and as to 
risks as we are in now. Because, as will be told you ina very 
short time, the Pacific is the new centre of International gravity 
(as we proved in 1904); we have now to deal with new Power 
and new situations, whose activities, whose resources, and whose 
ambitions are unfortunately greater relatively to our Empire and 
more easily carried out and put into effect than were Napoleon’s 
schemes. 
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Napoleon, as a matter of fact, had no chance whatever of 
commanding the sea from 1805 till his death, and he could not 
touch from that date any part of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


New Powers and New Situations. 


Just look at this map of the World; here you have new 
Powers and new situations. Japan is not at all likely to sit 
down to a millennium. The Japanese are not philosophical 
humanitarians. They are mere men but they are practical 
people. All Australasia suspects that they have their eye on 
Australia and accordingly the Australians are beginning to 
prepare for war. | 

Here is a great nation, the United States of America. We 
are told that we are going to have an Era of Universal Peace, 
not only with America but with everybody else. Well, I will 
Suggest one practical question. Are the United States of 
America going to arbitrate about the Monroe doctrine? I have 
here before me the statement of most eminent Americans that 
it is perfectly out of the question to suppose the United States 
and its people can have a reign of peace, having regard to the 
principles of the Monroe doctrine. 

There is another little matter here that will alter the whole 
face of the world even more than the Suez Canal, and that is 
the Panama Canal and its proposed fortification. Have re- 
gard to the fact that Russia is moving again; have regard to 
the Mexican question—Mexico was a big question before the 
war between France and Germany in 1870, causing great trouble 
and distress—I ask any gentle Arcadian shepherd to tell me if 
he still thinks that this state of things indicates that we have 
reached an Era of Eternal Peace? You will see in your Sunday 
“‘Observers’’ that the Latin race of South America have not 
the slightest intention of adopting an Era of Peace that is in- 
compatible with their interests, and that they resent the Monroe 
Doctrine and the idea that they ought not to launch forth into 
careers for themselves. Have our front bench men read care- 
fully the annals of Chili and Peru and Brazil? 


Providence and Self-reliance. 


Such are some of the conditions that ought to teach us to 
pay attention to some, at any rate, of the facts of history, so 
that we may have guidance for our readiness if by chance any 
war does come, although of course we must fervently desire 
that war should not come. We must not merely trust in Provi- 
dence that it should not come, but as the Ambassador of Aus- 
tralia, Sir George Reid recently said, we must cease to trust 
in any Providence external to ourselves, and must remember 
that in ourselves, and in the forces given us by Nature and by 
our Creator, Providence largely consists. That man will be 
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providentially situated with regard to his family who takes skil- 
ful measures for the protection of their health and education 
and food supplies; that man will be providentially situated and 
will earn the esteem of Providence who, with regard to his 
nation, acts with reasonable forethought and does not trust to. 
mere improvised bravery in the defence of his nation and his 
Empire. The rich man who trusts to poor men, the man who 
will, as an American general said, deliberately hand over to 
poor boys, half drilled, badly armed, without a proper com- 
missariat, the honour of his country, is not a man providentially 
situated. With regard to the commissariat, armies march on 
their stomachs, we are told; shall we give them empty stomachs 
before they rush to death, and send them into action with a 
weapon a few hundred yards inferior to that of their opponents ? 
The man, or the nation, who takes this course is despicable. 


The Futility of Guerilla Warfare. 


Now a word with regard to guerilla warfare. When 
Napoleon became master of Europe after his corps, represent- 
ing the old Roman legions, had entered into Rome, Vienna, 
Munich and Berlin, and commanded Europe from the Rhine 
to the Vistula, and from the source of the Danube to Bohemia— 
then he tried to ruin England’s commerce—by Berlin and Milan 
decrees. As he could not get across the sea to conquer the 
United Kingdom he tried another scheme, which might well be 
in the minds of the negotiators of the Declaration of London— 
a Declaration which apparently no one can understand, and 
which seems to fly in the face of history. Having failed to 
cross the sea and to invade England, and having beaten the 
allies of England in Austria and Prussia, Napoleon tried to get 
on the flank of England, just as Australia is on the flank of 
Japan or Japan on the flank of Australia, or Hawaii on the 
flank of Japan or Japan on the flank of Hawaii, or Canada on 
the flank of an American strategic line drawn from San Fran- 
cisco to the Philippines. 

He tried, I say, to get on the flank of the British Empire 
and to seize Spain and Portugal, but Junot was soon driven 
out of Portugal by a small army of English, and the guerilla 
warfare started in Spain. It would take me hours to deal 
with that alone. Although the Spanish were brave, determined, 
reckless of their lives, occasionally brutal and cruel to the 
enemy, yet it was not the Spanish guerillas that defeated Napo- 
leon. I will leave it to Colonel Lonsdale Hale to say whether 
Napoleon’s defeat was due to careful study or to improvised 
speeches on political platforms. The guerillas failed to do 
more than threaten the lines of communication. __ It is a certain 
fact of history that the deliverance of Spain was mainly due 
to the regular well-trained army of the British. In fact, the 
great French authority La Pene agrees with Napier and Alison,. 
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It was not the guerillas but the regular army of the British, 
based on the invincible power of the sea, that was the cause 
of Napoleon’s defeat. 

When Napoleon for the second time entered Vienna as a 
conqueror in the year 1809 the people of the Tyrol proceeded 
to organize guerilla warfare. They were brave, as mountain- 
eers nearly always are; they had very fine tactical leaders for 
mountain warfare, amongst others Andreas Hofer. But did 
they win? Certainly not. They were forthwith beaten, and 
after some struggles Hofer was, in my opinion most unjustly, 
executed. But go where you will I contend that these mountain 
races, like the Afghans and like the Highlanders of Scotland, 
can give quite a considerable amount of trouble, as did Schamy] 
and the people of Circassia, but they do not win, and cannot 
win against great invasions of regular armies. They fight 
well, only to be beaten. The people of Afghanistan may have 
surprised and ruined one British force, but the forces under 
Roberts invaded Afghanistan and the Afghans were defeated. 


I might go on lecturing about guerilla warfare the whole 
afternoon, and the lesson would be still the same, that when 
the enemy brings against them the full force of organized and 
civilised States, with the determination to stick to it, and with 
the necessary amount of valour, guerilla warfare is soon at an 
And nearly every State has the necessary amount of 
valour. It is not exactly the fighting that men fail in. 
It is the wisdom in fighting that men fail in. Bravery 
without skill in any walk of life is an absurdity. In war it is 
a form of insanity. Once civilised people know how to deal 
with mountaineers they crush them. 

I may mention here the Irish and the Scots, who have played 
not an inconsiderable part in the history of the British Isles. 
The Highland Scots were able to make a rush against Southern 
Britain in 1745, but once the British gathered together a regu- 
lar army, even of mercenaries and foreigners, the Scots soon had 
to retire. Their fighting was of no effect once the Dragoons 
had pulled themselves together and the forces had come from 
the Netherlands. I have here the view of ‘‘ Prince Charlie ”’ 
himself in a_book called ‘‘ The Irish Brigades in the French 
Army,” by O’Callahan, who quotes the views of Prince Charlie 
and also the views of MacDonald, whose skilful leadership did 
not cause them to succeed. They said that if they could only 
have had in the campaign of Culloden about twelve hundred 
regular soldiers such as a few members of the Irish Brigade 
lent by the French king, and some Scotsmen also, such as had 
fought on the Danube in the Thirty Years War, there is not 
the smallest doubt they would have won the campaign of Cul- 
loden, and I believe the Duke of Cumberland himself was of 
the same opinion. The Duke had seen war on a grand scale’on 
the Continent. 


end. 
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The Men of a Nation. 


I must drop now all kinds of guerilla semi-civilised warfare, 
and come to the wars carried on by great States of enormous 
means and of vast territory, who will not listen to what Lord 
Bacon calls the ‘‘most certain oracle of time,’’ who will not be 
wise in time, who are eaten by the canker of wealth. The 
moment a State begins to be so wealthy that it worships money 
that State becomes poor in men. overty really consists in 
deficiency of ‘‘ moral,’ deficiency of brain, deficiency of body, 
deficiency of soul. What will it serve a man or a State to 
obtain the whole world’s gold if he has not these four essential 
essences of true greatness? One thing is sure, that neither 
numbers, nor wealth, nor armaments, nor frontiers, nor navies, 
nor anything material whatever, has in any age saved any State 
in any crisis. There is only one condition that can give se- 
curity, and that is high spirit, plenty of courage, and health 
of body in strong men fit to be soldiers; not weaklings, but men 
fit to be soldiers. 

Mark you it is false to say that Napoleon won with impro- 
vised conscripts. He won his great campaigns with the Grand 
Army and as the quality of his troops diminished, so his columns 
were deepened. The raw boys that were rushed to the field 
in 1813 perished on the march, and he is as eloquent on the 
merits of veterans as was Napier himself. Our soldiers must 
be men fit to bear the burden of our Empire on their own 
backs, skilfully organized for war betimes. _I shall try to prove 
this doctrine for the remainder of my lecture. 


An Example of Improvisation: The Crimean War. 


We have been told over and over again in the lifetime of 
many of us here, and it was said in the days of our fathers, 
that Universal Peace was about to hover over us and was about 
to come—as the Latins said, Astraea would supplant Minerva 
In 1851 we had an Exhibition of our wealth and commerce. 
After that Exhibition we were to have no more war; that Ex- 
hibition was intended to illustrate the triumph of commerce 
and the riches of our State and was to be the beginning of a 
New Era, as the ‘‘ Observer’’ newspaper says of Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech. Now, Sir Edward Grey may be an excellent 
man, but if he only had studied a little more of these books 
I have in front of me he might not perhaps have been so san- 
guine. The Exhibition was a splendid one, and I am perfectly 
certain much money changed hands, but it did not inaugurate 
a New Era of Universal Peace. During the Exhibition period 
the Duke of Wellington wrote a little article to the ‘‘ Morning 
Post ”’ and for that article he was as bitterly insulted as a man 
could possibly be. This was said about him :— 


‘His Grace is tottering on the verge of the grave; is it not a 
most lamentable spectacle that the hand which is no longer capa- 
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ble of wielding a sword should devote its still remaining feeble 
strength to the penning of a letter more calculated in the present 
day to excite passions and animosities in the breasts of two great 
and neighbouring nations?” 


The Duke did nothing of the kind; he wanted our people 
to prepare for war. The philosopher Cobden who made the 
attack on the Duke went on to say: 


‘“‘ It is for you taxpayers of England to decide whether you will 
run the risk of war and keep your money in your pockets or 
whether you will allow an additional number of men in red coats 
and blue jackets to live in idleness under the pretence of pro- 
tecting you.” 


What wisdom! What foresight! 


But only a very few years later these poor boys thus ridi- 
culed by this philosopher ceased to trouble the British Nation. 
They embarked for the Crimea, as Sir Evelyn Wood told us 
the other night at Lincoln’s Inn, without any proper organiza- 
tion whereby an army can live. They had bodies and they had 
bravery, and they had officers who were willing to die leading 
them, but the nation gave them nothing necessary to enable 
them to carry out their duty with’efficiency. What a beautiful 
philosophy! But it did not keep them alive, did it? It so 
happened that the Duke of Wellington was right and the philo- 
sopher was wrong. It so happened that the Duke of Welling- 
ton in 1852 could look backward on having told the truth to his 
nation, and in the year 1856 the philosopher could look back- 
ward on having been responsible for the death of twenty-five 
thousand boys and men in the Crimea, as we were told in this 
room only a few weeks ago. And of these twenty-five thousand 
men, twenty thousand died through the Government, through 
the Government’s incapacity and inefficiency which this philo- 
sopher helped to promote, and only five thousand died by 
reason of wounds inflicted by the enemy! And but for a 
woman, Miss Florence Nightingale, many more would have 
died of disease. That is one specimen in modern history 
showing what will happen owing to the want of proper organt- 
zation. 

Would you like another similar display of philanthropy in 
the storm centres of the Near or the Middle or the Far East ? 


An Example of Organization: Prussia. 


Between 1861 and 1866 a lot of Prussian ‘‘ Junkers’ took 
upon themselves to organize the “‘brain of the army.” Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson in his celebrated book has set this forth at 
length, not at too great length, perhaps too concisely, but he has 
set it forth well and clearly. Colonel Lonsdale Hale, ever since, 
has been preaching the same doctrine. 
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These ‘‘Junkers’’ and poor scholars from the miserable 
swamps of the mouth of the Vistula and of the Elbe imitated 
Napoleon and got together proper army corps. Napoleon 
imitated not only the Romans but even the Irish of the 3rd 
Century, who absolutely sent and studied the Roman legion 
system. The celebrated Finmacoul of Ossian was merely the 
general of that part of the country where I come from myself; 
in fact, he was a captain under one of my own ancestors; I 
think I like his name, it sounds sweetly in my ears. Finmacoul 
imitated the Roman discipline and challenged the Romans to 
invade Ireland and he had his own legions ready for them. 
Well, the Prussians imitated the example of Finmacoul, and did 
what Prince Charlie would have done if he could, and what 
Napoleon did, they got together good corps and the brain of 
an army. In seven weeks from the beginning of the war of 
1866 they had defeated Austria, although all Europe had been 
told it was quite out of the question the Prussians should beat 
the Austrians, especially as the latter had South Germany, 
Hanover, and other small states on their side. But they did. 


An Example of Improvisation from America, 1861. 


Let us turn Westward. The Americans in 1775 taught 
their successors of the nineteenth century a goodlesson. In1775 
the British had to come thousands of miles across the sea in 
sailing ships of a few hundred tons, and yet their rebellious 
children would have been knocked to pieces but for Washington 
reorganizing the army from the Militia into regulars. Three 
thousand British in point of fact were able to treat the capital, 
Washington, much as they pleased, and in fact burned its 
buildings in 1814. The Japanese could more easily—distance 
being now abolished—put 100,000 men at San Francisco within 
seven weeks than the British could put their forces on the east 
coast of America in 1776 or 1778 or 1781 in seventeen weeks. 
One modern vessel could carry a whole brigade. Therefore 
every single lesson that is necessary to learn about preparation 
in the nineteenth century is of ten times more importance in 
the twentieth century. Relatively speaking, distance is 
abolished. Take the Trans-Siberian Railway, or look at the 
various trans-continental railways crossing that map of the World 
to-day. Consider that one Power has 50 vessels of over 5,000 
tons. Compare that with the vessel in which Lord Roberts 
went to India—6oo tons. The lessons in consequence are of 
stupendous importance—and the danger to us is quadrupled, 
as is the danger to the United States in comparison with that 
of the year of the Trent incident. 

But the Americans thought they would make fools of 
themselves like everybody else, and although Washington had 
written that that nation which trusts to a hasty organization or 
mere Militia levies is certain of ruin, the Americans continued 
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to trust to hasty organization and went into the war in 1861 
absolutely unprepared. As the Americans were the same race 
as ourselves, and as Bosh is rampant on every political platform, 
and in all our press to-day, I read to you the warning General 
Sherman gave to the Government at Washington in what it 
believed was a mere Southern freak. We all know how, in 
that terrible war, in an area of operations of only a few hundred 
miles (indeed, in Virginia in only one hundred miles) 300,000 
died, out of a population of 20 millions, in four years, and a 
thousand millions sterling was spent. That could not have oc- 
curred if the advice of General Sherman had been thought 
worthy ofseriousattention. Immediately after the war began at 
Charleston and in Virginia, Sherman went to Washington,— 
about the time of Lincoln’s inauguration, and he talked about 
the state ofaffairs with characteristic freedom. 

He believed that war was inevitable; that it would not be 
a ‘‘ pantomime of wooden swords,’’ but a fierce and bitter strug- 
gle, and he endeavoured in fervent language to impress his 
convictions upon the country. Nobody listened to him except 
the President, who listened to everybody. Sherman went to 
him to offer his services in any capacity, but his strong words 
elicited a smile from Mr.Lincoln. ‘‘ Oh,’’ says the President, 
‘“We will not need many men like you very long, General. 
The affair will soon be all over.’’ He needed him for four 
years, and Sherman had to destroy 400 miles of Georgia and 
30 miles on each side of the railway and almost turn the country 
into a wilderness before he could make sure of his campaign. 
It was said, ‘‘ The affair will soon blow over.”’ Precisely the 
same was said about the Boer War, but the affair did not soon 
blow over. It would have blown over if Sherman had been 
listened to, as other wars would have blown over. Some of 
Sherman’s friends in the army, believing there was to be a long 


war, urged his appointment to a good position. ‘‘ Sherman 
knew the Southern people; the Administration of the North did 
not.’” The President called out 75,000 men to serve for three 


months and Sherman urged them to call out a corps. He said 
that three months’ men were no use whatever; “‘ that the affair 
was not a riot but a revolution, not a mob but an army.” He. 
said, ‘‘ You might just as well attempt to put out a conflagration 
with a toy penny water-squirter as try to get to Richmond 
with these forces.”’ 

What do you think of all this? Have not I shown you 
by two examples that improvised armies whether in our wars 
and epoch, or in any other nation and epoch are always a danger 
and may be a disaster to the State ? 


Improvisation of Medical Services. 


But listen. It is not alone necessary to organize artillery 
and cavalry and infantry. You must organize hospitals. 
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Now, the Japanese organization against disease did them even 
more credit than their organization against weapons. The lack 
of organization against disease was almost incredible in the 
war in America. The number of deaths from disease in the 
American Civil War cannot be positively ascertained, but care- 
ful calculations show that more died after than during the war. 
It is said on authority that 190,000 died from disease. I con- 
fess this awful reckoning staggered me, but suppose 100,000 
died of disease, mark you, all had passed the doctors before 
joining. Is it not awful? The Japanese prepared and were 
careful. They put into the war of 1904-5 about 1,250,000 troops 
of various kinds, perhaps more. The total number of typhoid 
cases Only amounted to 9,700, and the deaths from that disease 
only to 2,073. Of dysentery there were 7,600 cases, resulting 
in 1,800 deaths. When the Americans went to war with Spain 
(1898), they had a great number more deaths from diseases, in a 
comparatively short time, than the Japanese had. Why? Be- 
cause one improvised its medical system, and the other did not ! 
This is a very simple answer. This lesson alone from United 
States wars of the 19th century is worthy of the most careful 


study. 
Relative Value of Conscripts and Enlisted Men. 


It has been said recently that experience proves that volun- 
teers and voluntarily enlisted men are better men for the pur- 
pose of warfare than conscripts and obligatory men. The 
history of the United States of America alone proves the oppo- 
site. Washington warned the authorities that mere roughly 
organized militia were of no use at all, and Washington was 
right. The United States of America could not have concluded 
the war as long as they relied on enlisted men and militia. 
The United States had to adopt a system of wholesale obligatory 
military service in 1863, or they could not possibly have 
reached Richmond and captured it. It seems to me incredible 
that the platform of this country could resound with such tom- 
foolery as is now deluding our people! There was no proper 
organization whatever amongst the so-called Volunteers. Do 
not think that I am going to disparage America. I have friends 
in America, and I have been as well treated by Americans as 
any man possibly could be—not by Molly Maguires and that 
kind of folk, but by really sound, wise and responsible pro- 
fessional business men. 

I am taking my figures from American statistics! The 
number of desertions amongst the Regulars in four years was 
5 officers and 16,360 enlisted men of different nationalities. I 
would not say a word against the Volunteers—I was a member 
of the Devil’s Own Volunteers myself for sixteen or seventeen 
years—but during the Civil War in America, the number of 
desertions amongst the Volunteers was 187 officers and 170,000 
men. With all their talk about race and blood and colour, and 
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so on, they had to employ negroes as soldiers, and some of 
the fiercest deeds of valour were done by negroes; take the 
assault of Petersburg and the mine crater! Yet amongst the 
coloured troops 24 officers and 3,440 men deserted. That is a 
total of 216 officers and 189,000 men deserting during one 
war. I am, therefore, convinced that you cannot trust to 
improvisation in time of civil war, let alone foreign war; and 
Gustavus Adolphus and Cromwell and ‘‘Chinese’’? Gordon were 
of my opinion. 

The consequence was that nine million Southerners, of 
whom only § millions were white, the other 4 millions being 
slaves, held up the Federals, with all their wealth and arma- 
ments, and reduced them to despair till they got proper cavalry 
under Sheridan, and until Sherman and Grant—who were de- 
spised and rejected, and their counsel ignored at the beginning 
of the war—obtained commands, and stuck to it and won, 
being lavishly supplied with myriads of troops, tens of millions 
of dollars, and vast stores of impedimenta. 


Improvisation in the War of 1870. 


The campaign of Koniggratz or Sadowa was only over 
for four years when jealous France in 1870 took it into her 
head to challenge Germany, and I am going to narrate very 
shortly one of the saddest episodes in the whole history of the 
human race. If the fall into poverty and distress of any man 
is deplorable, and if the sighs and tears of any woman must 
excite emotion in any manly breast, surely the fall of a great 
nation is something more sad still. Surely the death and dis- 
ease and captivity of 300,000 soldiers in six weeks is an awful 
fact! The fact that millions of women were sighing and 
miserable, not an occasional poor woman, such as we see on 
the Embankment by night wanting food and shelter, but 
500,000 women and children—not to speak of the men—were 
shut up for months, and starved and fed on ‘‘rats and such 
small deer,’’ that, surely, was a sad episode. Yet that all oc- 
curred between July 15th, 1870, and January 28th, 1871. 

Now, I see I am being watched by Colonel Lonsdale Hale, 
who has taught us so much about the Franco-German War 
years ago in this Hall; that is to say, not only about that part 
of the war up to the Battle of Sedan and the investment of 
Paris. Now, Colonel Lonsdale Hale has recently published a 
book on one portion of the improvisation—the magnificent 
improvisation after its fashion—of Gambetta after the invest- 
ment of Paris was completed. The French took to war in 
spite of the advice of all the best students of war on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. A fine general, Trochu, had warned them, 
in a splendid book many people here are familiar with, that 
their army was not fit for its purpose, and would not be for 
some time. Maréchal Niel, who was alluded to here in the last 
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lecture by General Arbuthnot, also warned them, their attaché in 
Berlin gave them most significant information betimes, yet 
they believed they could go to war with a light heart, light- 
heartedness taking the place of strategy. I remember seeing 
lightheartedness or hysteria taking the place of strategy in 
London, people dancing about and kissing girls they had never 
met before in the streets, all because of one small incident in 
the midst of the gloom of 1899 to 1900. The French were 
singing ‘‘A Berlin,’’ just as the Americans, a few years be- 
fore, were singing ‘‘ We will hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple 
tree.”’ They did not; and the French did not goto Berlin. It 
was the people of Berlin who came to France, it was the people 
of Berlin—where Napoleon had been in 1806—who adopted, 
with the encouragement of the girls, universal military service. 
I think the Prussian girls, in that case, deserved kissing. Why? 
Because no man dare make love to a Prussian girl after 1806 
unless he was a soldier. It was the Berlin people who came 
to Paris in 1870, and not the people of Paris who went to 
Berlin. Why? Merely because the principle of the brain of 
an army had been properly adopted by Germany; merely be- 
cause the German nation was organized for military purposes; 
merely because, as Van der Goltz magnificently describes it in 
his able book, Germany was a ‘‘Nation in Arms.”’ 

When Paris was invested, corps after corps was improvised 
in the North and along the Loire and near Belfort and Besan- 
gon, and, as Colonel Lonsdale Hale pointed out in his book, 
as each successive corps was being formed, so it deteriorated, 
each successive improvisation being inferior to the preceding 
one. At any rate, this is true: that the German army not 
only invested Paris and shut up Paris to starve, not only took 
Metz and then marched 173,000 French into Germany, not 
only won the Battle of Sedan and took 83,000 prisoners, and 
drove Bourbaki’s 80,000 into Switzerland, starving and boot- 
less in the snow; but they repulsed in every direction every 
one of these improvised armies. What was the financial re- 
sult of having improvised armies? 260 millions sterling of 
indemnity! This war, carried on with such a vast expenditure 
of forces on both sides, was brought to an end by incessant 
and restless energy in the short period of seven months; and 
it cost France 260 millions sterling paid down to Germany, and 
about £300,000,000 on its own forces. 

We shall be in like case some time or other if we trust 
to improvisation and hasty recruiting instead of to organization 
and properly trained men. We shall have our women starving 
worse than the women starved in Paris if we agree to have our 
food supply cut off from us by any new system of International 
Law under the Declaration of London. And, above all, we 
shall be thus ruined if ever any principle of false economy for 
one year permits our Navy to fall below the standard of its 
responsibilities. 
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Let me read Von Moltke’s short summary :— 


‘‘ Even in the first four weeks eight battles were fought, under 
which the French Empire crumbled and the French army was 
swept from the field. The French forces, incompetent but numer- 
ous, equalised the original numerical superiority of the Germans. 
So numerous were the French and so rich that they could put 
600,000 men into the field with armaments, and twelve more 
battles needed to be fought to safeguard the decisive siege of the 
enemy’s capital. Twenty fortified places were taken and not a 
single day passed in which there was not fighting somewhere on 


a larger or smaller scale.’’ 


We pity the French, and we pity the Germans, too, be- 
cause this war was forced upon them by the incompetence of 
their neighbours. 

Lord Grenville, the Foreign Secretary, absolutely assured 
the country there was not the slightest cloud of war on the 
horizon in June, 1870, and Mr. Hammond, the Permanent 
Secretary, of course, said ditto to Lord Grenville, and informed 
the nation that he never knew of a time in which there was 
less danger of war. Yet the Germans lost, a few months 
later, in dead and wounded, 6,247 officers and 123,000 men. 
I ami quoting Von Moltke himself. That was the German loss. 
What about the French? The total losses of the French were 
incalculable, according to Von Moltke. In prisoners alone in 
Germany there were 11,860 officers and 371,000 men. In Paris, 
shut up in that city, were 7,000 officers and 241,000 men; while 
disarmed in Switzerland, wretched, naked, starving, were 2,192 
officers and 88,000 men. 


The “ Oracle of Time.’’ 


_ Now, I have given you another example of the ‘‘ Oracle of 
Time,’ that whether you are Frenchmen, Americans, Britons, 
Romans, or Greeks, the most certain Oracle is :— 


** Let no nation expect to continue great that does not make a 
study of arms its principal honour, attention, and occupation.’’ 


I have a similar repetition of history to make about the 


Boer War, 1899-1902. 

M. Bloch warned us that we were to have no more wars; 
but we had several. Kuropatkin warned Russia against the 
war with the Japanese, but they went into war just the same 
as though Kuropatkin had never said a word at all. Here is 
Bloch’s book, ‘‘ Modern Weapons and Modern War,” in which 
he supports the theory of the Hague Convention. Councillor 
Bloch, you will remember, spoke in this room, and said there 
would be no more cavalry in war, and, indeed, he declared that 
no force of any army dare face modern weapons. We did not 
all believe him, and that unbelief was justified because we had 
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several hundred thousand horses dying in South Africa forth- 
with. Councillor Bloch said that artillery would sweep all oppo- 
sition from the face of the earth, and there would be no more 
bayonet charges, but there have been bayonet charges over 
and over again, and the fiercest artillery fire did not stop in- 
fantry in Manchuria. é 

We have recently had another book, a most extraordinary 
book, before us, called ‘‘ Compulsory Service.’ I spent hours 
wondering what kind of book it was. I saw it was a very 
long ‘“‘Introduction,’? and I looked into about three hundred 
other books with ‘‘ Introductions,”’ and I found it was the long- 
est ‘‘Introduction’”’ in proportion I had ever seen. The book 
has an ‘‘Introduction’’ of 42 pages, and the matter of the book 
itself runs to about 148 pages. It tells us really that we depend 
on ‘‘hobble-de-hoys’’ for our Empire. 

Up to the year 1815 a large proportion of our Navy and 
Army men were obligatory service men. We had ob- 
ligatory service men for the Volunteers and the Militia, 
and we had the ballot at the time of the Peninsular 
War, and for Britons to say that obligatory service men are 
relatively inferior to any others is to laugh at the past history of 
England from Crecy to Waterloo. 

I have here another excellent book, which I have read so 
carefully that I know it almost verbatim. It is called a ‘‘Staff 
Officer’s Scrap-book.’’ This is a compulsory service book :— 

‘‘How happy would I be with either 
Were the other dear charmer away; 
But if both of ’em’s talking together 

To neither a word can I say.” 


The True Basis of Defence. 


I advise you to read Baron Suyematzu’s ‘‘ Risen Sun,”’ 
Chapter v., page 144, and see what he says about the true basis 
of the defence of the State. The Japanese listened to the voice 
of history. They might be “ poor little monkeys,’’ living on 
remote islands in the Pacific, but they were monkeys who had 
descended from their trees. I myself did not think they were 
monkeys. They had a very fine history, even before the war of 
1894-5 and 1904-5 ; they were efficient in every art, and in poetry, 
and they had a kindly nature. But when the Western people 
bombarded them about the year 1868, they said to themselves 
that one or two bombardments were quite enough for anybody. 
There is a vulgar phrase, ‘‘We are not taking any more,”’ 
and they adopted it, if not in phrase, in spirit. 

They organized, they adopted modern armaments and 
weapons. Russia, that monstrous State which had rudely 
shaken the Empire of Napoleon, that State which gave us so 
much to do because we were not ready, in the Crimean War, 
that State, with her enormous population and_ enor- 
mous wealth, by means of that great railway, put 
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into the field in a few months more than a_ million 
Privates, 25,000 officers, 250,000 horses, 700,000 tons of ma- 
terial, and 1,600 guns. That was done on one railway. Russia 
challenged Japan, and Russia was beaten by Japan. 


The Lessons of History and their Applicatio: 


I have only quoted from history several of the lessons of 
the nineteenth century, and how the last great war has fully con- 
firmed our views, supplementing the history of the past cen- 
turies. We are now at the beginning of a new century, which 
will not be an Era of Universal Peace. Peace, as a matter of 
fact, might be a bad thing for a nation. I am by no means 
clear that, from a moral point of view, even war is not valuable 
as a storm is valuable in the calmest season. The Irish prelate 
poet Alexander wrote :— 

** And as we see you how nobly natures form, 
Beneath the war’s red rain, we deem it true 


That He who made the tempest and the storm 
Perhaps made battles too.” 


I am not at all sure that in the present state of morality 
and humanity, in the face of such sights as you see in the back 
parts of your cities, universal peace would be an era of universal 
benefit for mankind. I do not believe it. 

“* Adversity doth best discover virtue, prosperity does best 
discover vice.”’ 

This is another lesson of mankind. If you are coming to 
an era of universal peace, well and good. But if, as I say, 
you are not, what then? Your Declarations of London, your 
International Arbitration is worse than vanity of vanities, be- 
cauSe you will have to pay the usual forfeit; and for you, with 
your island home, depending on supplies from all parts of the 
world, a Declaration of London will be worse than a bombard- 
ment of Paris. You must make yourselves as impregnable as 
God and Nature and your resources will enable you to make 

ourselves. If you do, these isles must not only be fairly safe. 
ey must be impregnable. _If you see to this betimes, you 
can dispense justice amongst your own people, and you can 
stand alone, none daring to make you afraid. That can be’ 
only done by nurturing a race of military men. Men, as a 
poet said more than a hundred years ago,— 
‘Not such as nations breed in their decay, 
But such as they have when they are stout and young, 
When heavenly flame doth animate their clay, 
And they by future poets shall be sung.”’ 


Men who have within them the heavenly flame of valour 
and skill and discipline, and self-confidence and self-denial—they 
are the men the nation wants. Get them—and that right 


speedily. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Lieutenant-Colonel A. W. Warden, who opened the discussion, said: 
he should like to ask the lecturer two questions for his own information. 

(1) Having regard to the present state of feeling amongst the great 
majority of our young men in England to-day, could we hope for anything 
more than an improvised army? 

(2) If we had an improvised army what would happen to those 
civilians who might take up arms irrespective of that army. 

Colonel E. M. Lloyd: said he should like, as being the first to 
speak on the general question, to express what he was sure must be the 
feeling of everyone present, the very great delight with which they had 
listened to the admirable lecture which Dr. Miller Maguire had given 
them. Dr. Maguire’s large stock of military knowledge, and his command 
of facts were very important in a question like this, in which it was 
essential to take a broad basis, and to range over all countries and many 
centuries; and not to build, as some people had been apt to do lately, 
on some one particular small instance. 

He thought the distinction that the lecturer had drawn between what he 
called hereditary soldiers and improvised soldiers was a very important 
one. There were men who in the ordinary sense were not trained soldiers, 
but who had learnt by nature’s training how to use their eyes and senses, 
and perhaps a rifle; and to talk of these men being absolutely untrained 
was really misleading. 


VOLUNTEERS AND PRESSED MEN. 


He wished to touch upon the point, to which the lecturer had briefly 
alluded, that, if they were to have training, they must have the right 
kind of training, and that a large number of men must be trained. That led 
practically to universal service, and, therefore, to compulsory service. Hence, 
if the fact was true that compulsory service gave them an inferior class of 
men they were in a hopeless dilemma. They had lately heard the old say- 
ing put forward that one volunteer was worth two pressed men; but he sub- 
mitted that it was an entire fallacy for all practical purposes. It was much 
better, of course, that a man should have his heart in his work than that he 
should do it against the grain; but the fact that a man took the shilling, 
or desired to be a soldier, some years ago was no evidence that he would 
have his heart in his work when marching many days without food. On 
the other hand, there was nothing to show that men who had taken to 
civilian life, and were then forced as a matter of course to serve, would be 
serving against the grain, or that they would be other than excellent 
soldiers, The power to choose one’s profession was a sort of luxury for 
the rich. The poor man must always take what he could get, and if he had 
to be a soldier, if he had the right sort of stuff in him, he would be as 
likely to make a good soidier when serving compulsorily as when serving 
voluntarily. It was not the case, as has been said lately, that history 
confirmed the opinion that the volunteer had been always better than 
the conscript. 

Dr. Miller Maguire had alluded to the American Civil War. What 
did they see then? The Confederates were necessarily driven to use 
conscription at the very outset. For some years the United States trusted 
to voluntary enlistment. The Confederate soldiers were not inferior in 
courage and endurance to the men of the North? Far from it. In fact, 
it might be said that, as long as compulsory service was confined to the 
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South, the South had the best of it, and when the North also took up 
compulsory service then the North had the best of it. 

Similarly in Frederick the Great’s time, he supposed no soldiers went 
through so much for so long as those who fought in the Seven Years’ War. 
Frederick’s army was composed, half of compulsory service men of his 
own country, and half of men enlisted voluntarily from other countries. 
Those men fought side by side and there was nothing to choose between 
them. Were the soldiers, he asked, who fought under Napoleon and 
Moltke not as good as half their number of volunteers ? 

They were told in that little green book, which the lecturer had referred 
to, that four men out of five now entered the army, not because they 
wished to, but because they did not see how else to live; that he submitied 
was practically compulsory service. 

It was said that you could not weld together a system of compulsory 
service for home defence, and one of voluntary service for abroad; that 
if once compulsory service were introduced men would get so disgusted 
with their four months’ training that they would not enlist in the Regular 
Army, and that, therefore, the Regular Army would be starved. But that 
was opposed to the experience of the Peninsular War, when a hundred 
thousand men entered the Regular Army from the militia, which was 
kept full by the ballot; that might be thought to settle the question, and 
there were many other facts which would bear it out. But against these 
was set the fact that a few years ago men enlisted for three years did 
not care to extend their service, and that was said to show that men who 
had had four months’ training would not enlist. What really happened 
was this. It had been thought that two out of every three of the men 
who had engaged for three years, would re-engage, but it turned out that 
only one out of every three was willing to re-engage, and that had proved 
inconvenient for the drafts for India. But if that argument were applied 
to compulsory training for home defence, and if one man out of every 
three who had been compulsorily trained would enlist in the Regular 
Army, he contended that that would amply meet all the wants of the 
army. But there was really no analogy between the two cases. Because 
soldiers who had served for three years in the army thought they could 
get—as they ought to be able to get—civil employment of higher value 
because of their training, and went back to civil life, that was in no way 
to be taken as an indication of what would happen with boys trained for 
four months. Before this new book came out, he had heard that the 
whole idea of compulsory service was going to be crushed by statistics 
from the Adjutant General’s Office. He had wondered what the statistics 
were going to be. When he saw that the whole fabric was built up on this 
one instance of the three years’ service men, he confessed that his feeling 
was that ‘‘ the mountain had been in labour and given birth to a 


ridiculous mouse.”’ 

Captain Chas. Slack (late Middlesex Artillery) : said he was quite sure 
that any criticism he could make would only lead to his being annihilated 
by the lecturer, but there was just one point he should like to refer to in 
the Synopsis. He read in the Synopsis that ‘‘ Raw militia never saved 
States.’’ He would like, however, to point out that the American militia 
in the battle of New Orleans did save the State, for the British troops 
had to withdraw, and the settlement of the 1812 war ended in a way 
satisfactory to the United States. Then the lecturer had referred to the 
guerillas of Spain. He thought that the guerillas had certainly helped 
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vastly in interrupting the French lines ef communication. The same 
remark would also apply with reference to Gambetta. If it had not been 
for the levies raised by Gambetta he thought the onerous conditions forced 
by Germany upon France at that time would have been a great deal 
more severe. In fact, he thought it had been shown that the Germans 
were only sorry they had not stipulated for the surrender of some of the 
French colonies at that time. 

There was one more point which Dr. Maguire had not mentioned 
in his lecture, though it appeared in the synopsis; he would like to ask him 
to explain how they were going to get over the necessity (if they had com- 
pulsory service) for getting men to volunteer for foreign service. That 
point very often cropped up, but had not yet been settled; perhaps the 
lecturer would not mind settling it now. 


Mr. A. P. Grave: thought he might be allowed, as a civilian who 
had been for many years connected with education in this country, to say 
a few words. As an inspector under the Board of Education he had been 
acquainted with many parts of England and Wales, and his experience 
led him to believe that the future of this country depended very much 
upon how far military education was to be taken up in our schools. He 
suggested that the feeling for campaigning was being very well expressed 
voluntarily, at the present moment, by the ‘‘ Boy Scout ’? movement, a 
movement which showed that young English and Welsh boys had a 
national instinct for this side of military life. He believed, moreover, 
that the older boys would rise more to the occasion than they did at 
present if they were not so handicapped by having to work so hard, and at 
such high pressure to get their living. He had noticed, in the case of 
elementary schools, that where there had been an enthusiastic school- 
master who had taken even the very poorest of our London boys out 
to camp, it had been quite wonderful what the boys had learnt in a 
very short time—as compared with the progress made by the ordinary adult 
recruit. It was also true, he believed, that in Dependencies like Australia, 
where there was a cadet system, the young fellows rose to the occasion most 
remarkably, especially where the local authorities helped them, as they did, 
there at any rate, with free tram fares. In England, where boys went to 
school at the age of five or six years, and left at thirteen or fourteen years of 
age with very inadequate physical training, too many of them got into mere 
casual work and soon let go a great deal of this mental and moral know- 
ledge acquired at school, including the sense of discipline. Now if part of 
their schooling consisted of military drill and observation, and movements 
in the open—which by the Boy Scout movement they had shown them- 
selves interested in—if that were made continuous, and our scholars 
were passed on under these disciplinary and open air influences into 
Continuation Evening Classes without any dangerous break in educa- 
tional continuity between the ages of thirteen and seventeen, they should, 
he ventured to believe, have a material that would be of extraordinary 
value to them as a Nation—the foundation, in fact, of an incomparable 
Citizen Army. 

Mr. F. H. O'Donnell, M.A.: said that if he ventured to make 
some observations upon the very interesting and important lecture that 
had been delivered, one reason was that his profession had led him for 
more years than he cared to mention, to study military as well as political 
matters as an editor in connection with foreign affairs. It happened that the 
first book on military questions which he ever reviewed was a French book, 
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which related to the action of the Liberal party in the French Chamber, 
action which prevented Maréchal Niel from placing the French army in 
that state of preparation which would have prevented all the evils so shortly 
to follow. He remembered reading in those eloquent pages, eloquent 
with the eloquence of facts, how Liberal orator after Liberal orator from 
Thiers to Gambetta thundered in the French House of Commons against 
the proposal to equip France with an army equal to that army which the 
events of the Sadowa Campaign had shown that Prussia possessed; he 
remembered how, when, after an able speech, crammed with military 
facts, delivered by Maréchal Niel, claiming from the Legislature the support 
which was necessary for the re-organization of the army, one of the Liberal 
orators interrupted him by saying, ‘‘ What, Maréchal, do you mean to 
make France a country of barracks?’’ and how the Maréchal turned to 
the interrupter and replied, ‘‘ Better a country of barracks than what you 
will make it—a country of cemeteries.” 


SIX MONTHS’ NOTICE. 

He had listened with ‘the greatest interest and pleasure to the 
lecturer’s development of his thesis. Dr. Maguire had shown them 
that all the great Generals of history, from Alexander the Great to Gus- 
tavus Adolphus down to Napoleon, and later, did not believe in improvised 
armies, but he ventured to point out to the learned Doctor that since 
the time of these great men, namely, in the first years of the twentieth 
century, there had been introduced into the defence of States a principle 
which had entirely escaped their attention, he meant the great principle of 
war with six months’ notice. He took it that the very foundation of the 
existing military organization of this country was that whatever organiza- 
tion might exist should receive from the enemy a full and fair period of 
six months in order that they might be prepared. That was a product of 
modern science and modern intelligence that was absolutely unknown 
to those distinguished military authorities whom Dr. Miller Maguire 
quoted or might have quoted. 


A DEMOCRATIC ARMY. 

Now, he should like to refer seriously to a very important question 
which had been put by the gallant Colonel on his right. He wanted to 
know whether, considering the state of opinion in the masses of young 
men of this country, it was possible so to organize this country as to 
obtain a military force upon the basis of compulsion, or sOmething corres- 
ponding to compulsion. He himself did not think it would be possible under 
the present organization of the defence system of this country to induce the 
young men of the country to submit to universal military service. Why? 
Because in their opinion—and he spoke as an expert witness—the present 
organization of the British army did not correspond to those instincts of 
justice, to those requirements of fair opportunity for merit, which have 
entered into the very heart and soul of the modern Democracy. 

In the earliest years of the reorganization of the French Power, after 
the French Revolution, the magic of the appeal that in every private soldier’s 
knapsack there might be the baton of a Marshal was responsible for 
much valour and much discipline, and for many great victories. It was 
one of the most efficacious motives in those days of French glory. If they 
called upon the young manhood of this country to form a national army 
they must organize the army so that democratic talent, merit, valour, 
skill, discipline, should have a fair way open to them to the highest 
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commands in the army of the State or the Nation. It was no use thinking 
that they could pour the new wine into the old bottles. If they wanted 
to have a National Army in this fundamentally democratic country—he 
used the word “ democratic ” in the broadest, the highest, and the noblest 
sense, quite apart from party distinctions, using it in fact in the sense of 
appealing to all the popular and patriotic forces of a great nation—then 
they must organize the army so that every man who entered it should be 
aware, in the first place that he would have full and equal justice by 
tribunals judging openly, tribunals from which every shadow and shade 
of favouritism must be absent. He must also have the surety that he could 
advance from private to corporal, to sergeant, to second-lieutenant, and 
higher, according to a well-recognised rule and law of merit, and if it 
were necessary for that purpose to give the officer a living wage then 
let the officer have a living wage. This great nation must not be de- 
pendent even upon the most gallant body of officers who had to look to 
their families for a portion of their support in doing their common duty 
for their common country, He had been intimately acquainted with popular 
assemblies for well-nigh forty years, and he maintained that if they 
approached this united nation, Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, all men 
of the finest fighting qualities in the world, and appealed to them, to 
their justice and to their honour, to do their duty by the common Flag, 
they would have an answer from this British nation as proud and 
unanimous as ever greeted an appeal from Napoleon the Great.* 


Dr. Miller Maguire, in reply said: that if he were to follow 
fully the admirable suggestions and questions and speeches he had just 
heard he would have to begin a new address which the Chairman would 
interrupt by telling him it was five o’clock and the ladies wanted to leave 
and he wanted to leave too. 


The Chairman: Certainly. 


Dr. Miller Maguire, continuing said: that every point put forward 
in the discussion that afternoon had been most valuable. The dis- 
tinguished Inspector of Schools (Mr. A. P. Grave) had made a sugges- 
tion which ought to be transferred to the Army Council. And also the 
gallant officer on his left had laid down a series of propositions, which, 
even if he ventured to differ from him, would require a very long time 
to discuss. Every single one of them was of the utmost value, and 
having regard to the present position of affairs they really could not 
afford to neglect any serious suggestion. He knew that Mr. O’Donnell, as 
an ex-member of Parliament, had had more opportunities of keeping 
in touch with the Democracy than he himself had. 


TREATMENT OF CIVILIANS BEARING ARMS. 


The gallant officer who spoke first had asked him what would happen to 
the ordinary private man if, in the event of the invasion of England, it en- 
tered into his head suddenly to take up arms for the defence of his country. 
He did not know what would happen in another generation; he was here to 
discuss the improvised armies of the nineteenth century, and in the nine- 





*In expressing these opinions, Mr. O’Donnell wishes to state clearly 
that he intended to refer to a National Service Army alone, embracing all 
ranks of the population, and not to any force recruited from the Proletariat 
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teenth century, he knew very well what did occur to him. If there were 
any gentlemen of the Army League or of any other League, it would 
be a good thing if they were able to tell the public at large what did 
occur. When Wellington invaded France and passed the Pyrenees, going 
with his army into the south of France, he found himself opposed by 
Irregulars, and amongst these were the inhabitants of a village called 
Baigorry and he wrote: 


“ The conduct of the people of Baigorry and Bidarry has given 
me the greatest pain. If they wish to make war let them join 
the ranks of the enemy; but I will not permit them to play the part 
alternately of peaceful inhabitants and soldiers: I give them 
warning that if they persist in making war they must join the 
enemy’s ranks and become soldiers; they must not remain in 
their villages.”’ 

That was the law in 1814 as administered by an English General 
in France. A French, a German, or any other General, will act in exactly 
the same way if ever he invades any of our colonies. To go further: 
General Grant wrote to Major-General Sheridan on August 26th, 1864: 


“‘ Give the enemy no rest, and if it is possible to follow the 
Virginian Central Road, follow that far. Do all the damage 
to railroads and crops you can. Carry off stock of all descriptions 
and negroes, so as to prevent further planting. If the war is 
to last another year we want the Shenandoah Valley to remain a 
barren waste.” $ 
He had already detailed the operations of Sherman, who destroyed 
Atlanta. Then there was the German order of August 4th, 1870: 
‘* All persons not forming part of the French army and not 
proving their quality as soldiers by outward signs, and who (a) 
Shall serve the enemy as spies; (b) Shall mislead the German 
troops when charged to act for as guides; (c) Shall kill, wound, or 
rob persons belonging to the German troops or making part of 
their suite; (d) Shall destroy bridges or canals, damage tele- 
graph lines or railways, render roads impassable; set fire to muni- 
tions or provisions of war or troops’ quarters; (e) Shall take up 
arms against the German troops; will be punished by death. In 
each case the officer commanding will institute a Council of 
War with authority to try the matter and pronounce sentence. 
These Councils can only condemn to death. Their sentences will 
be executed immediately. The communes to which the culprits 
belong, as well as those whose territory may have been the scene 
of the offence, will be condemned in a penalty for each case 
equalling the amount of their taxes.’ 
That was how an invader treated people who were not prepared in 
time and did not carry out the rules which were to be found in the Appendix 
to the present Manual of Military Law. 


HEREDITARY SOLDIERS. 

Then a question had been asked about hereditary soldiers. England 
was in a crisis in 1756. They wanted troops, and they called on the brave 
highlanders, the Macdonalds and the Camerons and others who were 
in rebellion against them a few years before. Their chiefs became officers, 
and on every battle-field where the Union Jack flew, or even before there 
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was a Union Jack, Highlanders shed their blood gallantly, being hereditary 
soldiers. 
Conscripts OF STARVATION. 

One speaker had referred to different ways of conscription, but for a 
rich nation to rely on the conscripts of starvation was the worst kind of con- 
scription of all. As he was frequently associated with private soldiers, and 
had lived amongst them and their friends, he was sorry at heart to read 
this phrase in ‘‘ Compulsory Service,’’—But was it not too true: 

‘‘ The majority of eighteen to nineteen year old regular recruits 
enlist because they have just ceased to be boys, and are unable to 
find regular employment as men... . About four-fifths of them 
come to us because they cannot get a job at 159. a week.” 

Was his audience proud of that? 

They wanted a nation in arms; men worthy of bearing arms. They did 
not want hobbledehoys. He knew that many of these boys were ultimately 
turned out to the credit of the army. He thought the officers of the army 
deserved the greatest possible praise for this, but the nation did not deserve 
any praise at all. 

GUERILLA WARFARE. 


It had been said that the guerillas did some harm, and that was 
true, but the country was fined in proportion to the harm done. The 
French lines of communication were threatened by the “ francs-tireurs ’’ 
but they were lanced, bayoneted, and shot, and their families were ruined. 
The protraction of a war beyond the time when peace ought to be de- 
clared was bad. The Siege of Paris was bad and long and did no good. 
France ought to have been defended without starving her children, and 
nd power should go to war unless it knew that it would have a fair 
chance of victory, or, at any rate, took every possible measure to secure 
success. 

A New Tueory or STRATEGY. 

The new theory of strategy, as Mr. O’Donnell said, had been intro- 
duced, the strategy of six month’s notice from the enemy before war. 
None of the old commanders, neither Tamerlane the Great, nor Zenghis 
Khan, ever thought there would be six month’s notice before war. The 
war against Austria only lasted seven weeks. France was invaded in 
1870, on the 4th August; Paris was invested and besieged and the people 
shut up on the 19th of September. As the Secretary of State for War 
had said: ‘‘ War comes as a thief in the night.’”’ Scarcely one of these 
wars he had mentioned was expected, and in every case improvisation 
cost millions of money, thousands of lives, and unnecessary suffering, 
and very often disaster, starvation, shame, and death. 

Notwithstanding the fair criticisms that had been made he 
thought he had established his original thesis. 

He hoped none of his critics would be annoyed if he had failed to 
answer any question. He had to thank them all for their attention, which 
could only be explained by the supreme importance of the subject in 
this crisis of the British race from Australia and Vancouver to the 
Hebrides. 

THE CHAIRMAN, Lieutenant-General Sir H. C. ©. Plumer, 
K. C. B.: After the very interesting lecture and the discussion that has 
taken place I do not propose to detain you very long with the few re- 
marks I have to make. We owe our deepest thanks to Dr. Miller Maguire 
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for the lecture which he has delivered, on a subject the importance of 
which cannot be over estimated, and he has given us the lecture with 
all the wealth of oratory and illustration of which he is a past-master. 
As he said at the beginning of his lecture, it was not necessary for him 
to confine himself for his facts to the one particular century; he could 
have selected any other century and the history would have been practically 
the same, a history which has repeated itself, to use a quotation, with 
almost ‘* damnable reiteration,”? proving that to command success in war 
it is essential that there shall be careful and thorough organization in 
peace, combined with systematic, methodical, and continuous training. 
He has made out his case also in another way which is not quite so 
satisfactory, namely, that history repeats itself in the apathy with which 
nations (notably our own) have regarded those lessons and their neglect 
to profit by them. 
THE EXAMPLE OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


You would not wish me to pass in review all the subjects which 
the lecturer has introduced, but I think there are three salient illustra- 
tions he has taken to prove his case of the failure of improvised armies 
which deserve some particular comment. The first is the great American 
Civil War of 1861-3. The study of that war has been rendered much easier 
and much more agreeable by the publication of that work by a very dear 
friend and brother officer of mine, Colonel Henderson, ‘‘ Stonewall Jack- 
son,’’ a book which has become, and always will be held as, a classic. 
A study of that book and of other works which the lecturer has quoted 
on the same subject show in a very remarkable and instructive way 
the gradual development on both sides of organization, discipline, and 
cohesion, and, following them, of strategy and tactics, all the things 
in fact which make up the science of war. If you study the campaign 
(not only the battles, but all the events which led up to them), you 
cannot help noticing the difference there was between the operations at 
the commencement, when almost all, from generals downwards, were un- 
trained and without any knowledge of the science of war, and those at the 
end, when all had learnt their lessons by bitter experience. And you can- 
not help remarking what fearful and unnecessary losses that initial ig- 
norance involved. 

I do not think there is any more valuable piece of reading than 
Lord Wolseley’s preface or introduction to “‘ Stonewall Jackson.’”’ He 
gives it as his opinion that one army corps (he says on the side of 
the United States, but from the context I think it would apply equally 
to either side) that one army corps of regularly trained troops at the 
outset of the campaign would have finished it off successfully within a 
few months. And I believe that every thinking soldier who has studied the 
campaign at all agrees in the practical accuracy of what Lord Wolseley 
says. 

THE EXAMPLE OF THE WAR OF 1870. 

The second illustration is the campaign in 1870, when the French, 
with their capital besieged and their armies defeated, endeavoured to stem 
the tide of disaster by forming what little was left of the manhood 
of the nation into an improvised army. The efforts of that’ improvised 
army have been graphically described in the book which the lecturer has 
referred to, written by my friend Colonel Lonsdale Hale, entitled ‘‘ The 
People’s War.’’ The men of that force were animated with the highest 
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enthusiasm and the courage of despair, but even the most cursory study 
of that book will show you how utterly futile these efforts were to alter 
the campaign, or even—except perhaps for a week or two—to prolong it. 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR, 


The third illustration to which the lecturer did not allude, but which 
is on his synopsis, is our own campaign in South Africa. That campaign 
is so recent that the broad lessons from it cannot be viewed at the present 
time in proper perspective. It is too often now misquoted as an illustra- 
tion of what an improvised army could do and did do, and what success 
—even if temporary—it achieved when opposed to a highly trained dis- 
ciplined force. That I think is putting the matter in the wrong way. 
I do not believe that that will be the verdict of history. I think that 
on this point history will say the campaign illustrates two things :— 

(i) The failure of an improvised army, although composed of men 
highly trained individually, animated by enthusiasm and perfectly 
confident of success, to use the enormous advantages which they 
had at the outset of the campaign so that the opportunities they 
had, and the initial victories they gained, should give them a final 
and practical success; a failure due to want of discipline, want of 
cohesion, and want of initiative. 

(ii) The length of time it takes a nation to finish off a war even 
though it has victory practically within its grasp, when that 
nation has to fill up its wastage by untrained men and improvised 
units. 

IMPROVISED CORPS. 

I am diffident about referring to my own personal experience, and 
my only excuse is that I think sometimes a page of experience is worth 
a volume of argument. In my own very limited experience of active 
service I have had on two occasions to raise and command in the field, 
not indeed an improvised army, but what was called then an irregular 
corps—the real name should be an improvised corps. No one can appre- 
ciate more highly than I do—and I am sure I have never failed in 
expressing that appreciation—the sterling qualities of the men who formed 
those forces, and not only those forces, but the very large number of 
contingents from all parts of our Empire which were under my command 
during the three years of war. No one can appreciate their qualities 
better. They were gallant, enduring, and self-sacrificing, and they were 
in most cases individually resourceful; but all that did not compensate 
for want of previous training. 

I had no hesitation in saying (and I do not think one of them ob- 
jected) to each contingent as they left, that I would prefer to have 200 
of them as they were then, after a year’s training in the field, than 500 
of them as they were when they first came. Were it not for the excellent 
material of which they were composed I should put the relative pro- 
portion very much greater. That of course only applied to the rank and 
file. What about the officers who have to lead? Well, I am not a very 
good mathematician—it was never my strong point—and it would be 
beyond me to express in figures the difference between professional, ex- 
perienced, highly trained officers, capable of leading 400 or 500 men, and 
amateurs; but, without going into figures, it is quite certain that the 
lower the training of the rank and file, the higher must be not only the 
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training, but the calibre of the officers who have to lead them, if there 
is to be any possibility of success. 
Vouuntary ENLISTMENT AND QUALITY OF RECRUITS. 

We are not met here to discuss the question—although it is hardly pos- 
sible to keep it out—of compulsory or voluntary service, but there is just 
one point I should like to make which is rather pertinent to the question 
which Colonel Lloyd asked as to the comparative quality of the material 
of the rank and file in a ‘‘ voluntary ” as compared with an “ obligatory “4 
army. In compulsory service, that is to say, universal service, a nation 
has in the ranks of its army the very best material that its manhood can 
supply, and any nation opposed to it is opposed not to the army of that 
nation but to the nation itself. The army can never be a profession for 
the greater part of the rank and file, because, under any terms, the 
establishment in peace can only be a small proportion of that required 
for war. The hard lines of the bargain must be that a man shall serve 
for a certain number of years with the colours, during which time he will 
be paid, fed, clothed, and so on, and that after that time he will be for 
a further period for a small retaining fee at the call of the State. During 
this latter period, and for the remainder of his existence, he will depend 
for his livelihood not on the army, not on what he learned in the army, 
but on some civilian occupation from which his service in the army had 
taken him for a considerable time and possibly for the best years of his 
life. Therefore, when it is a case of voluntary enlistment, a young am- 
bitious man who wishes to enter a profession and hopes to rise gradually 
in that profession from the time he enters it until the time comes for him 
to lay it down, naturally does not select the army. He says to himself 
‘*T shall only be in the army for five or six years of my life and after 
fhat I shall have to look out for something else.’? Therefore, you knock 
out at once from your candidates for enlistment a very great number 
of men with brains and ambition, and you have left to you a large pro- 
portion of men who are deficient either in one or the other, or pos- 
sibly in both. And consequently the material of the men who enlist 
into the army cannot be of the same high standard as it is when you 
take the pick of the nation to complete the numbers required annually. 
Of course that does not apply to improvised forces in the sense of armies 
or forces improvised for a campaign or for any particular service. 

Then, especially at the outset of a war, you have coming forward 
to join the ranks some of the very best material of the nation, men imbued 
with a very high, patriotic spirit, men who come only with one object, 
to do their duty to their country to the best of their ability and to serve 
it devotedly as long as they are able. But that, alas, will not compensate 
for the want of previous training, and history, as the lecturer has proved 
to us so clearly, repeats itself over and over again and will continue to 
repeat itself. In such cases those men, gallant, self-sacrificing, patriotic, 
enthusiastic as they are, will not be able to ensure success, will not be 
able to avert defeat; all they will be able to do is what others have done 
before them, viz., ennoble it. 
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’ CHAPTER IV. 


THE DETERMINATION OF THE VALUE OF THE 
ARME BLANCHE. 


(a.) The materia] value of the Arme Blanche. 

(B.) The moral value of the Arme Blanche. 

(c.) The connexion between the Arme Blanche and the Foundation 
of the Empire. 

(pD.) The connexion between the Arme Blanche and the Japanese 
national Character. 

(z.) The future of the Arme Blanche. 


(a.) THE MATERIAL VALUE OF THE ARME BLANCHE. 


I now propose to discuss the material value of the arme 
blanche from the point of view of actual instances in the Russo- 
Japanese War, and of the theory of tactics. 


(1). The Value of the Arme Blanche in Night Operations. 


Unless one depends upon cold steel in night attacks, one 
is not able to join battle. The secret of success in a night attack 
is to come suddenly to close quarters with the enemy and with 
waving bayonets to engage in a decisive action. This is because 
it is not possible to bring out fully the effect of musketry fire; 
not only is this the case, but firing has the disadvantage of 
giving away one’s plans to the enemy, and of delaying one’s 
advance. The use of fire in night attacks is limited to occasions 
when it is desired to disorganise the enemy or make a diversion ; 
or at special times, when it is required to encourage our own 
moral and damage that of the enemy. In order to determine 
cepnitely the result of an engagement the arme blanche must be 
used. 
On the defensive cold steel is also an essential element of 
night fighting. For example, it is a fundamental principle that, 
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when the enemy comes to point-blank range, a fierce musketry 
fire is concentrated on him, hand-grenades are thrown, and at 
this precise moment. a determined counter-attack with the 
bayonet is delivered. 

To sum up, the arme blanche is a very important and 
necessary weapon in night operations. Both in the past, and 
as proved in the late campaign, it is essential in night fighting ; 
and, as its importance in the future will tend to continually 
increase, the value of the arme blanche is very great indeed. 


(2). The Value of the Arme Blanche in close Ceuntry. 


The main principles of fighting in close country are similar 
to those of night fighting; in both cases it is impossible to 
develop fully the effect of one’s musketry. The object of such 
actions is not to bring fire upon the enemy, but to drive him 
away or annihilate him; for this reason cold steel is absolutely 


indispensable. 


(3). The Vaiue of the Arme Blanche whens Fighting in Rain or 
thick Fog. 


These types of engagements also are analagous to Nos. 1 
and 2 above, and without relying on cold steel it is not possible 
to attain one’s object. At the beginning of the Battle of Liao- 
yang bayonet actions repeatedly took place in the direction of 
the right wing of the First Army owing to rain and thick mist. 


(4). The Value of the Arme Blanche in the attack. 


Fire-arms are for the purpose of overwhelming the enemy; 
bayonets for crushing him. Musketry is a preparation for 
decisive action; cold steel decides the cagagemnet. It follows, 
therefore, that if it is intended to destroy the enemy by attackin 
him it is absolutely necessary to use cold steel. This was well 
illustrated in the Scendamaaees War when, in the numerous 
attacks they carried out, the Japanese Army in nearly every case 


resorted finally to the bayonet. 
Again during the War, in the course of many attacks 


delivered by our army, there were times when ammunition was 
exhausted; also there were occasions when it was necessary for 
the attack to progress rapidly owing to the existence of some 
important strategical object. On these occasions it was unavoid- 
able that appeal should be made to the arme blanche, and an 
attack delivered, however slight might appear the chances of 
success. 


(5). The Value of the Arme Blanche in the Defence. 


It is obvious from examples in actual warfare that the best 
method of defence is offensive defence; in other words, the 
delivery of a counter-attack at the right moment. Our Infantry 
Manual lays down as a fundamental principle that a defensive 
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action should be turned into an offensive one; so we see that 
cold steel is quite as important in the defence as in the attack. 

Even in absolutely passive defence it is necessary to assume 
the offensive when there is much cover—such as the enemy 
might make use of—in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
position. There are also occasions when the enemy actually 
breaks into our position, or invites a decisive action, etc., when 
it is essential to carry out a bayonet charge. 


(6). The Value of the Arme Blanche in Pursnit and Retreat. 


The victors in any engagement, in order to obtain the full 
value from a successful attack, will vigorously pursue the 
vanquished, inflict great losses upon them, and endeavour to 
annihilate their whole force. On the other hand, the defeated 
side will either be compelled to sacrifice a portion of its force 
and deliver a counter-attack , or the whole body will turn at bay 
and blindly charge the pursuing enemy. A fight with cold steel 
will surely arise; and on many occasions the two sides will be 
mixed up in a scrambling mélée. Examples of this are to be 
found in the fighting at on during the Battle of the 
Yalu; at Te-li-ssu; and during the fighting carried out by the 
Yamada Detachment at the Battle of the Sha Ho. It will be 
seen, in fact, that the importance of the arme blanche in pursuit 


and retreat is very great. 
(7.) The Value of the Arme Blanche in unpremeditated Actions. 


By unpremeditated actions I refer to those occasions when 
the battle arises owing to an unexpected collision with the 
enemy—as, for instance, in a village. On such occasions the 
side which at once delivers a resolute bayonet charge will 
conquer; hesitation and wavering, attempts to bring fire to bear 
upon the enemy, etc., all spell defeat. In such actions the 
relative strength of the opposing sides is immaterial, and the 
secret of success is to forestall the intention of one’s opponent 
and to at once take decisive action. 

The arme blanche is, in short, an unrivalled friend in such 


engagements. 
(8). The Valine of the Arme Blanche in fortress warfare. 


The defenders in the siege of a fortress resist with great 
stubbornhess and bravery; in addition, they have the benefit of 
various powerful artificial defences. They cling so closely to 
these that it is absolutely necessary to rely upon cold steel 
in order to dislodge and crush them. In short, the importance 
of the arme blanche in fortress warfare is so obvious that it is 
not nécessary to discuss the matter furthér. 

The examples given above show that the arme blanche is 
essential and indispensable, and that its value in all circum- 


stances is enormous. 
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(8). THE MORAL VALUE OF THE ARME BLANCHE. 


(1). The arme blanche is the origin of the spirit of attack. 
The attack is the method of fighting usually adopted by armies ; 
the principal object of the attack is to annihilate the enemy with 
cold steel. It follows, therefore, that the arme blanche principle 
is, aS a matter of course, the source of the spirit of attack. 

Further, the chief cause of victory and defeat in battle is 
based on moral. This is an unchangeable and fundamental 
axiom, independent of the changes that have occurred in tactics, 
and the advances that have been made in the manufacture of 
weapons. This has been universally recognised, and the experi- 
ences of the Russo-Japanese War only demonstrated more and 
more the truth of this principle. 

What is this spirit of attack? It is a combination of a loyal 
and patriotic heart, and a valiant, daring, enduring, and self- 
confident disposition, which begins to take the offensive before 
the enemy and, causing one to muster all one’s courage, be- 
comes a hot-blooded influence, preventing the cessation of the 
battle until the enemy is overthrown. Our soldiers’ Bible— 
‘Infantry Training ’’—in its ‘ Fundamental Principles,’ says: 
‘‘ The spirit of attack is the essence of a soldier’s spirit, and 
arises from extreme patriotism and loyalty, and from the noble 
thought of laying down one’s life for one’s country. Through 
its influence the arts of war are improved, the objects of training 
attained, and the results of battle determined. The cause of 
victory and defeat does not lie in numerical strength; an army 
which is well-trained, and rich in the spirit of attack, will usually 
be able to defeat a force greater than itself.’’ 

When the spirit of attack is aroused, the attack never fails, 
and the battle is never lost. The real cause which enabled the 
Imperial Army to win the laurel wreath of victory in the Russo- 
Japanese War was the working of this spirit; and the cause for 
the defeat of the Russian Army was their lack of this spirit. 
For example, the semi-permanent positions constructed at Nan 
Shan were attacked and captured in one day; the great walls of 
so-called Impregnable Port Arthur were overrun, and the place 
occupied ; the attacks of the enemy in overwhelming force at the 
Sha Ho, and his counter-attack with a force between two and 
four times as strong as ours at the Battle of Hei-kou-tai, were 
in every case beaten back and great victories won; the position 
of Mukden, stubbornly defended with powerful earthworks in 
addition to superior numbers, fell at a single blow, and an 
unprecedented victory was obtained; in all these cases the suc- 
cess sg our arms can be traced to the working of the spirit of 
attack. 

Turning now to the Russian Army we find that they were 
enthusiastic over the use of pick and shovel, and on every 
occasion occupied themselves busily in digging fire-trenches— 
destined to become their own graves. In addition to this they 
constructed in front of their positions many wire-entanglements, 
abattis, and land-mines, and so lost opportunities for delivering 
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counter-attacks. They were, in fact, entangled in their own 
snares, and were just like cicadas and bees caught in a spider’s 
web. At the Battle of the Sha Ho, even though they planned 
an attack, they advanced haltingly, and at every step constructed 
these grave-like hiding-places. In the latter half of this battle 
the covered artillery positions of which they were so fond, and 
of which they made such use, caused them to forget the real 
value of the bayonet, and even made them lose the effect of 
their artillery fire. Do not these facts show that they lacked the 
spirit of attack ? 

The spirit of attack may be said to control the battlefield ; 
for it is an undoubted fact that neither advantage of position, 
superiority in numbers, nor skill in the use of arms can prevail 
against it. Since the war every country has exerted itself to 
the utmost in advocating, encouraging, and fostering this same 
spirit. 
And we may say that this spirit of attack which produces 
such tremendous effects, undoubtedly arises from the principle 
of the arme blanche. In other words :— 

A firm determination; a brave advance; a resolve for a hand-to-hand 
fight; the spirit of attack. 

The resolve to die is the spirit which demands the use of cold steel. 


Again :— 

The spirit of attack is the chief characteristic of the Japanese Army. 

The principle of the Arme Blanche is the foundation of the spirit of 
attack. 


(2). The Arme Blanche indirectly increases the Effect of Fire-arms. 


Absolute composure, and cool, calm courage amid the 
dangers and terrible conditions of the battlefield, are the elements 
which bring out the full effect of fire-arms. This calm courage 
will result from a thorough training in the use of cold steel, and 
from the temperament which desires to make use of it in hand- 
to-hand fighting. 

Fire-arms nowadays tend to become finer and better in 
proportion as science and the technical arts advance; but the 
minds of men have become over-nervous. On the battlefield, 
one’s mental faculties are agitated, and coolness and self-posses- 
sion are lost; the actual effect of fire-arms is, consequently, in 
inverse proportion to their mechanical improvement. This is a 
matter for anxiety in modern battles, and in order to remedy 
this universal complaint, one must rely, as already pointed out, 
upon the moral effect of the arme blanche. 


(3). The Arme Blanche gives one a firm belief in ultimate victory. 


There are occasions during a battle when unexpected emer- 
gencies arise, such as being completely surrounded by the 
enemy, or running short of ammunition and provisions, etc. 
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(8). THE MORAL VALUE OF THE ARME BLANCHE. 


(1). The arme blanche is the origin of the spirit of attack. 
The attack is the method of fighting usually adopted by armies ; 
the principal object of the attack is to annihilate the enemy with 
cold steel. It follows, therefore, that the arme blanche gciatipis 
is, as a matter of course, the source of the spirit of attack. 

Further, the chief cause of victory and defeat in battle is 
based on moral. This is an unchangeable and fundamental 
axiom, independent of the changes that have occurred in tactics, 
and the advances that have been made in the manufacture of 
weapons. This has been universally recognised, and the experi- 
ences of the Russo-Japanese War only demonstrated more and 
more the truth of this principle. 

What is this spirit of attack? It is a combination of a loyal 
and patriotic heart, and a valiant, daring, enduring, and self- 
confident disposition, which begins to take the offensive before 
the enemy and, causing one to muster all one’s courage, be- 
comes a hot-blooded influence, preventing the cessation of the 
battle until the enemy is overthrown. Our soldiers’ Bible— 
‘Infantry Training ’’—in its ‘Fundamental Principles,’ says: 
‘* The spirit of attack is the essence of a soldier’s spirit, and 
arises from extreme patriotism and loyalty, and from the noble 
thought of laying down one’s life for one’s country. Through 
its influence the arts of war are improved, the objects of training 
attained, and the results of battle determined. The cause of 
victory and defeat does not lie in numerical strength; an army 
which is well-trained, and rich in the spirit of attack, will usually 
be able to defeat a force greater than itself.” 

When the spirit of attack is aroused, the attack never fails, 
and the battle is never lost. The real cause which enabled the 
Imperial Army to win the laurel wreath of victory in the Russo- 
Japanese War was the working of this spirit; and the cause for 
the defeat of the Russian Army was their lack of this spirit. 
For example, the semi-permanent positions constructed at Nan 
Shan were attacked and captured in one day; the great walls of 
so-called Impregnable Port Arthur were overrun, and the place 
occupied ; the attacks of the enemy in overwhelming force at the 
Sha Ho, and his counter-attack with a force between two and 
four times as strong as ours at the Battle of Hei-kou-tai, were 
in every case beaten back and great victories won; the position 
of Mukden, stubbornly defended with powerful earthworks in 
addition to superior numbers, fell at a single blow, and an 
unprecedented victory was obtained; in all these cases the suc- 
cess a our arms can be traced to the working of the spirit of 
attack. 

Turning now to the Russian Army we find that they were 
enthusiastic over the use of pick and shovel, and on every 
occasion occupied themselves busily in digging fire-trenches— 
destined to become their own graves. In addition to this they 
constructed in front of their positions many wire-entanglements, 
abattis, and land-mines, and so lost opportunities for delivering 
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counter-attacks. They were, in fact, entangled in their own 
snares, and were just like cicadas and bees caught in a spider’s 
web. At the Battle of the Sha Ho, even though they planned 
an attack, they advanced haltingly, and at every step constructed 
these grave-like hiding-places. In the latter half of this battle 
the covered artillery positions of which they were so fond, and 
of which they made such use, caused them to forget the real 
value of the bayonet, and even made them lose the effect of 
their artillery fire. Do not these facts show that they lacked the 
spirit of attack ? 

The spirit of attack may be said to control the battlefield; 
for it is an undoubted fact that neither advantage of position, 
superiority in numbers, nor skill in the use of arms can prevail 
against it. Since the war every country has exerted itself to 
the utmost in advocating, encouraging, and fostering this same 
spirit. 
And we may say that this spirit of attack which produces 
such tremendous effects, undoubtedly arises from the principle 
of the arme blanche. In other words :— 

A firm determination; a brave advance; a resolve for a hand-to-hand 
fight; the spirit of attack. 
The resolve to die is the spirit which demands the use of cold steel. 


Again :— 
The spirit of attack is the chief characteristic of the Japanese Army. 
The principle of the Arme Blanche is the foundation of the spirit of 


attack. 


(2). The Arme Blanche indirectly increases the Effect of Fire-arms. 


Absolute composure, and cool, calm courage amid the 
dangers and terrible conditions of the battlefield, are the elements 
which bring out the full effect of fire-arms. This calm courage 
will result from a thorough training in the use of cold steel, and 
from the temperament which desires to make use of it in hand- 
to-hand fighting. 

Fire-arms nowadays tend to become finer and better in 
proportion as science and the technical arts advance; but the 
minds of men have become over-nervous. On the battlefield, 
one’s mental faculties are agitated, and coolness and self-posses- 
sion are lost; the actual effect of fire-arms is, consequently, in 
inverse proportion to their mechanical improvement. This is a 
matter for anxiety in modern battles, and in order to remedy 
this universal complaint, one must rely, as already pointed out, 
upon the moral effect of the arme blanche. 


(3). The Arme Blanche gives one a firm belief in ultimate victory. 


There are occasions during a battle when unexpected emer- 
gencies arise, such as being completely surrounded by the 
enemy, or running short of ammunition and provisions, etc. 
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However adverse the situation may be, either from a material 
or abstract point of view, the army which is calm and collected, 
and which relies on being eventually able to destroy and crush 
the enemy with cold steel, will never despair or lose its self- 
possession in the smallest degree; it will, on the contrary, be 
able to fight with vitality and vigour unimpaired. This reliance 
will also develop into a firm belief in victory, and will increase 
men’s courage and strength for the fight. 

Note.—One of the judges of the essays remarks : ‘‘ This is quite true; 
and it must not be forgotten that even a ‘ Masamune sword ** cannot prove 
its full value unless the spirit of the soldier wielding it is based on self- 
reliance of this kind.’’ 


(c). THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE ARME BLANCHE AND 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE. 


The organisation and arms of our army to-day are copied 
from Europe; but these are only material things. ‘‘ Yamato- 
damashii’’ (the spirit of Japanese patriotism), and ‘‘ Bushido ”’ 
(Japanese chivalry), the most important moral elements in battle, 
have always shone with a xy lustre in our country. The 
manifestation of the Imperial Power by the encouragement of 
these ideas is the great and principal object of our army. This 
is the underlying essence of our drill-books and manuals. 

If ‘‘ Yamatodamashii’’ is not polished it will emit mo 
lustre; and the sword must be used for the polishing. In order 
to obtain ‘‘ Bushido,’’ it must be practised; and for this the 
Sword is again necessary. This is the reason why the Imperial 
Ancestors believed in the principle of cold steel. 

Why did the Imperial Ancestors set such store by the Sword 
and by ‘‘ Bushido’’? The answer is obvious. The Sword 1s 
one of the Sacred Weapons used, both in the founding and in 
the subsequent defence of our Country. ‘‘ Bushido”’ was the 
principle underlying the foundation of our Country, and is still 
its guardian spirit. 

Let us review our earliest history. At the creation of 
Heaven and Earth, the two gods, Izanagi and Izanami, founded 
Japan with the Sacred Jewel and the Sacred Sword. Amaterasu 
Okami handed down to posterity the Murakumo Sword as one 
of the three Sacred Treasures. The god Takekametsuchi sub- 
dued the province of Idzumo with his great Sword, and his 
grand-son subsequently administered the country round 
Ashihara. The god Omiki also gave the latter the Sword which 
he had himself used in ruling the country. 

The Emperor Suijin set up swords in various parts of the 
country to be worshipped as gods. The Emperor Seimu divided 
up the country into provinces, and established offices in various 
districts, taking a device of a Shield and a Sword as an emblem 
of his authority. It will be seen that a Sword always in some 
way represented the State. Our countrymen universally culti- 





*The most famous Japanese sword-smith of ancient times. 
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vated the military spirit because they have been from birth 
accustomed to value the Sword as a weapon, and to honour war- 
like arts. For this fostering of the military spirit we must 
thank our old Mythology, and the gracious teachings handed 
down by the Imperial Ancestors. Well was it said by Amaterasu 
Okami: ‘‘ The prosperity of the Imperial Throne must be as 
eternal as the Heavens.’’ We have received the gift of one con- 
tinuous line of Emperors since the foundation of the State; 
and, blessed with internal peace, the glory of our country floods 
the Eastern Seas. 

The Sword! What is it? 

It is the Sacred Weapon which founded our Country, and 
subsequently became the essential weapon in the defence of our 
Country. 

‘* Bushido ’’’!| What is this ? 

It was the principle of our Country’s birth, and is now the 
Country’s guarding angel. When Japan was born the Sword 
was present; when a boy is born, he already has ‘‘ Yamato- 
damashii.’’ Throughout the whole world does there exist, be- 
sides our own Country, a nation so glorious and powerful as 

apan. 
J irae nel of the judges of the essays remarks : ‘‘ The extraordinary 
power of cold steel, é.e., the Sword, is very well brought out in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs.”’ 

The principle of the arme blanche has existed as long as 
our Country itself, and will continue with it to all eternity. 

General Okubo* once said :— 

“‘ The swords and bayonets of the Imperial Army, whose 
history is one continuous roll of military exploits, each possess 
the real Japanese spirit, and will protect the Empire throughout 
all ages.” 

Are not these words apposite ? 


{p). THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE ARME BLANCHE 
AND THE JAPANESE NATIONAL CHARACTER 

The close connexion between the principle of the arme 
blanche and the principle of the foundation of the Empire has 
now been demonstrated ; and it naturally follows that an equally 
close connexion subsists between the principle of the arme 
blanche and the Japanese national character. The secret of 
victory in battle is to be found in attack; the principal object of 
an attack is to destroy the enemy; and in order to destroy the 
enemy, one must rely absolutely upon the arme blanche. 

The secret of the use of the arme blanche is the determination 
to ignore one’s own safety absolutely and to resolve to die one- 
self, provided that the enemy is overthrown. This decision, and 
this resolve, are the very essence of the use of cold steel; with- 
out them cold steel cannot be employed. 

Nore.—One of the judges of the essays remarks: ‘‘ This is a most 
proper conclusion, with which I heartily agree.”’ 

*The present Commandant of the Japanese Forces in Chosen. 
VOL. LV. 44 
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Now this same decision and resolution are particular 
qualities of our countrymen ; in other words, the principle of the 
arme blanche is synonymous with our national character. 

** If one is loyal, death is nothing; the sense of duty is higher than the 


topmost peaks; death should be considered as lightly as a feather. The 
carrying out of these precepts is a great honour not only to oneself but to 
one’s family.”’ 

The above summary exemplifies the universal attitude of 
mind of the Japanese. 
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The special characteristic of the Japanese may be summed 
up in the following verse :— 

‘* If one dies for one’s country at sea, the waves lap over one’s corpse; 
if one dies on land, the grass grows over one’s grave. Yet what does it 
matter where one lies, so long as it is near our Imperial Master? ’™ 

The spirit of loyalty and bravery is to be found in the use 
of cold steel, and is, in effect, the principle of the arme blanche. 


Where, throughout the whole world, does this spirit flourish 


so well as in Japan? 
I have heard that when foreigners employ cold steel their 


object is to destroy the enemy while still preserving their own 





1 These lines, the ‘‘ Umiyukaba,”’ are set to music, and are played when 
a general officer comes on parade. 
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life; this principle is radically different to ours. On a small 
scale the former method may prevent an individual from over- 
coming his opponent; on a large scale the western principle 
causes artillery to seek covered positions and rely on indirect 
fire; infantry to be adversely affected by the desire to construct 
fortifications, and the whole army to adopt defensive tactics. 

To take examples: The Russians several times assumed 
the offensive—at the Battles of Liao-yang, the Sha Ho, and 
Hei-kou-tai—but owing to their lack of the resolve to disregard 
their own safety they at once suffered reverses. At Port Arthur 
their retiring tactics resulted in the deplorable surrender of the 
fortress ; at one and at Mukden they had intended to take 
the offensive, but they were forestalled by our army. 

A German officer once came to the Toyama School and wit- 
nessed some bayonet contests; at first he talked about the im- 
portance of cold steel engagements, but later he appeared to be 
somewhat dismayed at what he had seen, and said: ‘‘ Though 
this is undoubtedly a very courageous method of warfare, I still 
do not see the importance, nowadays, of fighting in this way.” 
May it not be said that his words prove that there is a great 
gulf fixed between the ideas of the West and of Japan as to the 
use of the arme blanche? 

The methods and principles of warfare must be built upon 
the national constitution of a country and upon the special 
characteristics of its people; if this is not done the maximum 
degree of warlike energy will not be manifested. Well does our 
Infantry Training point to the principle of the arme blanche 
as the guiding star of the Imperial Army. 


(gz). THE FUTURE OF THE ARME BLANCHE. 


It is the general rule to-day, when science has made such 
great advances, to endeavour to obtain very great results with 
the least amount of labour, and with the smallest expenditure 
of time, by increasing the power of machines, and economising 
as much as possible the strength of the human body. Through- 
< the whole world, everything may be said to conform to this 
rule. 

There is, however, a universal failing which results from 
this process—namely, the tendency to ignore the unlimited 
results which can be obtained by the mind, and to be blinded 
by the apparent advantages of anything. In other words, we 
make much of those things which appear pretty or clever, and 
discard that which is in reality the sounder article. In this way 
we render our ultimate advantage doubtful, and while knowledge 
may increase, courage decreases. There are numerous examples 
in the history of modern times in which the pursuit of theory 
has left practice far behind. 

The so-called scholars of civilised countries to-day say: 
“The world to-day is a mechanical world.’’ But military 
scholars of these same civilised-countries say: ‘‘ A battle to-day 

4A2 
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is a battle of machines.’’ This is true, but perhaps not entirely ; 
the origin of all machines is strength, and, moreover, man’s 
Strength. 

f human power is not made use of, no engine can develop 
any strength. For example, take the beautifully-made rifles 
used in a battle; in order to handle these properly amidst the 
dangers of the fight one must possess strength and courage. 
Should there exist nowadays or hereafter two armies, one taking 
machines as its standard, and the other taking human strength, 
the final victory will certainly rest with the latter. 

The famous sage Rai Sanyo’ once said: ‘‘ Victory in battle 
does not depend upon the weapons, but upon the men who 
wield them.’’ This aphorism is always new, whatever changes 
may occur in the world. Further, so-called civilisation natur- 
ally weakens men’s minds, making them solicitous of their own 
lives, and afraid of the sight of blood. In proof of this asser- 
tion we have only to look at the anti-war principles, and the 
advocates of universal peace now existing in Europe and 
America. But this dislike of blood is diametrically opposed to 
the principle of the arme blanche; it approaches the fire-arm 
principle. The principle of cold steel is based on forgetfulness 
of self; in other words :— : 

‘* Even if I fall I must overthrow the enemy; if I make 
an onslaught on the enemy I may retain my life under the ve 
edge of his sword ’’; and finally, as Sung-tzu says: ‘‘If I wis 
to live I must risk my life.’’ The principle of fire-arms is 
different from this; it teaches that one must protect oneself at 
the same time as one overthrows one’s enemy. It is based on 
the principle of self-preservation and personal safety. In con- 
sequence of this, a country whose people are weakened by 
civilisation will naturally rely upon and welcome fire-arms; but 
though they may dislike and discard cold steel, the true value 
of the arme blanche will not decrease, but will remain as high 
as ever. 

In proportion as man’s knowledge develops, his nerves be- 
come over-sensitive; and in proportion as his nerves become 
over-sensitive, his vitality and intellect are diminished in the 
presence of great dangers and terrible sights. In these circum- 
stances he cannot help failing to use his fire-arm to the best 
advantage. This.is a natural psychological argument; however 
perfect the rifle’s mechanism may be, one cannot develop its 
full power unless the hand, the eye, and the heart—which all 
play their part in its manipulation—themselves tend towards a 
similar perfection. 

To sum up from the preceding arguments: as the world 
becomes more and more civilised, and in spite of all arguments 
to the contrary, I am certain that our countrymen’s faith in the 
value of the arme blanche will not diminish; rather will it become 
ever greater and greater. 





+ He lived about 200 years ago. 
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The Present Position of the Problem. 


THE interesting discussion on the Tactics of Trafalgar which 
was carried on in 1905 did not result in a definite demon- 
stration of the plan on which the great battle was fought, and 
the countrymen of Nelson are still left in uncertainty whether 
the greatest master of naval tactics that the world has ever seen 
did or did not, in his last and most splendid achievement, 
abandon his carefully prepared plan, the fruit of a life’s ex- 
perience and study, and trust entirely to luck and dash and 
gunnery for victory over a numerically superior and most 
gallant foe. 

So stated the question carries its own answer, but it is one 
thing to be sure that a thing cannot have been, and quite 
another to show that it was not. It is, no doubt, the height of 
rashness for a landsman and an amateur to suggest that certain 
features and conditions of the battle have been overlooked by 
the much better-equipped students who have dealt with it, but 
the imprudence is, I hope, atoned for by the consciousness that 
the fame of Nelson is one of the most precious of our national 
heirlooms, and that the splendour of it should not be allowed to 
be dimmed by misapprehension on the part of Nelson’s 
countrymen. 

The question has lately become urgent because the critics, 
not satisfied with having demolished Nelson as a tactician, are 
now beginning to attack his character as a hero. In an article 
which appeared in the Times of 22nd October, 1909, Mr. Julian 
Corbett claims to have discovered that Collingwood overrode 
a signal of Nelson’s as the fleet was going into action, and that 
Nelson resented this by interfering with Collingwood’s line. 
One of the most inspiring memories of the great day has been 
that of the spirit of mutual trust and confidence in which the 
two great brothers-in-arms bore down into the battle. A new 
light which dimmed the radiance of that heroic comradeship 
would be unwelcome even if it cleared up doubtful points of 
tactics. Happily it is, I think, possible to show that it is no 
light at all, but merely an erroneous deduction from an initial 
misinterpretation of the plan of the action. 
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At the risk, therefore, of being riddled and destroyed by 
the high authorities who hold a contrary opinion, I am bound 
to say that it seems fo me perfectly clear that the battle was 
fought in ‘strict and exact accordance with the letter of 
Nelson’s Memorandum,”’ and that those who hold a contrary 
view betray a curious misapprehension of the meaning of that 
document as well as of the circumstances under which the action 
was fought. In order, in fact, to show that the Memorandum 
was not adhered to, it has in most cases been necessary to alter 
not only the obvious sense, but the actual words of the document. 
It is needless to say, though it makes the circumstance the more 
curious, that this has been done in perfect good faith, and by 
writers who yield to none in their admiration for the genius of 
the great Admiral. They are indeed driven to almost pathetic 
shifts in order to prove at once that the Memorandum was a 
work of transcendent genius, and that the Commander who at 
the eleventh hour threw it to the winds and adopted instead 
*‘a mad perpendicular attack,’’ did not thereby abate one jot 
of his claim to be considered the greatest sea tactician of all time. 

Mr. Corbett, in ‘‘ Fighting Instructions,’’ professes at once 
his reverence for the Memorandum and his inability to under- 
stand it. On the one hand it is the ‘‘ High water mark of sailin 
tactics,’’ ‘* Perfected method of the greatest master of the art, 
“‘ Profound idea,”’ ‘‘ Brilliant conception,” ‘‘ A design of un- 
matched subtlety and invention.’’ And on the other hand “‘ Its 
‘*interpretation and the dominant ideas that inspired it are 
“‘questions of considerable uncertainty.” 

Mr. Newbolt, in ‘‘The Year of Trafalgar,’’ is bound to 
admit that Nelson was right because he was Nelson, but, after 
pointing out that the Memorandum was entirely disregarded in 
the battle, concludes, ‘‘ It is equally necessary to remember that 
**in 99 cases out of 100 the same situation would have called for 
‘*a method very different from the tactics of Trafalgar, tactics 
**too dangerous to be thought of 


Till old experience do attain 
To something of prophetic strain.’ 


The Times of 8th July, 1905, commenting on an address 
delivered by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge at a meeting of the 
Navy Records Society, sums up the position thus: ‘If we read 
‘‘the famous Memorandum in which Nelson embodied what he 
‘* called the ‘ Nelson touch,’ we can only come to the conclusion 
‘that he intended to fight the battle in one way. If we read 
‘‘the accounts of most historians, and still more if we look at 
‘‘the plans exhibited by them from Ekins and James and 
‘‘ Nicolas even down to and including Captain Mahan; or again, 
‘* if we look at the great plan or model deposited in the Museum 
‘‘of the United Service Institution, we are driven to the con- 
‘‘clusion that so far from fighting the battle in the way he 
‘‘ deliberately intended and carefully explained to his captains, 
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‘“ Nelson actually fought it in quite another way, and in a way 
‘‘ which, according to the late Admiral Colomb, ‘it is hardly 
** too much to say was the worst possible way,’ ”’ 

Mr. Thursfield in an essay on ‘‘The ret of Nelson,”’ 
which appeared in the Times of 21st October, 1905, and has 
since been republished in his ‘‘ Nelson and Other Naval 
Studies,” after observing that the secret of Nelson’s incom- 
parable greatness as a seaman is not yet fully understood, 
proceeds: ‘‘ If it had been we should not have had to wait for 
“*a hundred years to find out whether his last battle was fought 
“*as he proposed to fight it in a Memorandum which displays 
** his tactical genius at its very highest, or whether, on the other 
** hand, it was fought on no principle at all and by a method 
‘‘which no critic has yet been able to explain, still less to 
** defend—for so it must have been if the hitherto accepted 
‘* plans, diagrams and models are even approximately eorrect.”’ 

In his latest work on the subject, ‘‘ The Campaign of 
Trafalgar,’’ after a masterly and illuminating account of the 
advance and attack, Mr. Corbett concludes by asking ‘*‘ Was 
“the battle fought in accordance with the plan of attack or 
“‘ was it not?’’ His answer is, ‘‘In major tactics it was; in 
‘its minor tactics it was not. The main ideas were fully and 
“‘triumphantly realised, but the actual method of realising them 
**was not the one Nelson had indicated.’’ This is, if I may 
venture to say so, a commendably moderate statement, though 
it does not do justice to Nelson. 


The Evidence that the Memorandum was Abandoned. 


Let us now see what the statements are to the effect that 
the Memorandum was not acted upon. They divide themselves 
under two heads, those based upon an actual view of the battle 
by officers who fought in it, and those derived from a study 
of the Memorandum and the accompanying diagram. I venture 
to think that the first class of critic has had far too much in- 
fluence on the latter. Because some of the officers who fought 
in the battle did not understand the Memorandum or the way 
in which the carrying it out was inevitably modified by circum- 
stances, and therefore concluded that the plan was departed 
from, the critics of later days at once accept their statements 
without pausing to consider whether they are confirmed by those 
best qualified to pronounce an opinion. It is, of course, a 
somewhat large assumption that some of the captains, to whom 
the Memorandum had been issued and probably carefully ex- 
plained, had failed to understand it, but it is possible to show 
that the movements of the fleet on the morning of the battle did 
lenda deal of colour to their mistaken view, and it must be 
remembered that it is extremely difficult for a combatant to 
obtain a clear idea of the plan of a battle, and that this was 
especially the case at Trafalgar, where, owing to the lightness of 
the wind and the enemy’s change of course, the action developed 
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on unexpected lines. And with regard to the second class of 
critic, if it can be shown that the Memorandum has been misread 
or misunderstood, the deduction of course falls to the ground. 

The actual variations between the plan and the execution are 
alleged to be these :— 

1. That whereas the Memorandum prescribed an advance 
in line abreast, the actual advance was made in 
column; and 

2. That while the Memorandum provided for the forma- 
tion of a detached squadron, in the action this 
squadron was non-existent, or if it ever existed, 
was broken up and distributed between the two 
main columns. 


Let us hear the witnesses in support of these allegations. 

The most authoritative is Captain Moorsom, of the Revenge, 
who in a letter to his father says, ‘‘ A regular plan was laid 
‘*down by Lord Nelson some time before the action, but not 
‘acted upon.”’ 

The next witness is an unnamed officer of the Conqueror. 
He says, “ If the regulated plan of attack had been adhered to, 
‘the English fleet should have borne up together and have 
** sailed in a line abreast in their respective divisions till they 
‘arrived up with the enemy.” 

Admiral Sir Charles Ekins, after describing the actual 
attack, says :— 

‘It is well known to all the captains of that fleet that an 
‘attack from the windward was by previous concert to have 
‘**been of a different and still more formidable nature. .... 
‘‘The preconcerted plan of attack differed essentially from the 
‘* real one inasmuch as that (7.e., the former) presumes the two 
‘lines to have borne up together. In the actual one the 
‘‘ afterwards fell into line ahead, the ships in the wake of eac 
‘other, in obedience to the signal made in conformity with a 
** change of intention on the part of Lord Nelson.”’ 

We now come to the historians. 

Mr. Corbett (‘‘ Fighting Instructions,’’ p. 306) says: ‘‘ Not 
‘* only was the attack made in two divisions instead of one, and 
‘* in line ahead instead of line abreast, but its prescribed balance 
‘‘ was entirely upset’’; and he speaks of the way in which 
‘this impulsive change of plan was brought about ’’ and of 
the substitution of ‘‘ the perpendicular for the parallel attack.’’ 

Mr. Newbolt, in his ‘‘ Year of Trafalgar,’ says (p. 85): 
** On the evidence so far submitted we find, in agreement with 
‘* all the principal writers who have described the action, that in 
“the Secret Memorandum of oth October, an attack in line 
‘* abreast was planned, but that this plan was ‘ not acted upon,’ 
‘an attack in column being ordered instead,’’ and he proceeds 
to enquire (p. 102) ‘‘ why Nelson departed from the tactics he 
** had laid down.” 
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The late Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb, in a paper printed 
in the United Service Magazine for September, 1899, gave an 
elaborate exposition of his view of the attack, which is difficult 
for a layman to follow. He says the Memorandum laid down 
three broad principles: (1) The approach was to be in the order 
of sailing in two columns. (2) The ships in both lines were to 
bear up together. (3) Is in effect that the British divisions were 
to concentrate upon a portion of the enemy’s line, a principle 
as to the application of which there is no dispute. ‘‘ It is clear,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ from Nelson’s order that he intended to bear down 
““upon the enemy’s line with his own two lines about parallel to 
*‘ each other and to it.’”’ From the context this appears to mean 
that the approach was to be in two lines abreast, one astern of the 
other. But then with amazing courage the Admiral attempts 
to show that this plan was actually carried out. ‘‘ The order 
‘of the oth October,’’ he maintains, ‘‘ was carried out except 
‘that Nelson bore up earlier than he had originally intended.”’ 
I venture to affirm that this solution is equally wide of the plan 
and of the actual attack. 

Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, in a paper contributed to 
the Cornhill Magazine of September, 1905, takes the same line 
as Admiral Colomb. He, too, assumes that the advance was 
made in two lines abreast, one astern of the other, It is 
remarkable, however, that both Admirals in their plans giving 
the last stage of the attack show one or both British divisions 
in line ahead. 

Disagreement of the Critics. 


It will be seen that the critics do not agree as to what was 
the original plan. Sir Charles Ekins, the officer of the 
Conqueror, and Mr. Corbett think that Nelson’s intention was 
that the whole fleet should advance to the attack in a single line 
abreast, although the diagram in the Memorandum shows three 
lines. Admiral Colomb and Sir Cyprian Bridge, on the other 
hand, follow the diagram so far that they admit two lines, but 
maintain that they were lines abreast. 

The statement that the advance was intended to be made in 
a single line abreast, coming as it does from an eye-witness, is 
particularly interesting, and I shall refer to it later. It may be 
pointed out here that this cannot have been the Nelson touch, 
because it was neither ‘“‘new”’ nor ‘singular’? as Nelson 
described his plan. It was Howe’s plan on the First of June 
and Villeneuve’s for Trafalgar. Villeneuve’s plan, says Sir 
W. Laird Clowes, was that if the allies should find themselves 
to windward, their line was to bear down together, and each 
ship was to engage closely her natural opponent in the British 
line, ultimately boarding her if possible. : 

It is certainly amazing after reading these formidable 
criticisms to find that they are one and all utterly without 
foundation, for the simple reason that the Memorandum says 
nothing about line abreast, but is full of the clearest evidence 
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that the divisions of the British fleet were to be in line ahead. 
So obvious is this that two distinguished historians, James and 
Laird Clowes, determined that at all costs Nelson must be shown 
to have changed his mind, have actually been driven to suggest 
an alteration in the text of the Memorandum in order to make 
it coincide with their views. They say, as does Admiral 
Colomb, that when Nelson wrote that the lee line would bear 
up together, what he meant to say was that the three lines 
would bear up together. 

The only colour for the line abreast theory is the arbitrary 
assumption that in the diagram accompanying the Mem- 
orandum the lines indicating the three British divisions 
are lines abreast. It is admitted that the exactly similar 
line indicating the enemy is a line ahead. If the lines are 
lines abreast the order for the lee line to bear up together would 
have no meaning, while the “‘ advanced squadron ’’ would be 
in the rear of the fleet. There is, however, further and still 
clearer evidence that the lines are lines ahead. Exactly nine 
months and a day before 21st October, Nelson had expected to 
meet Villeneuve and the French fleet, and these are his dispo- 
sitions as noted in his private diary of 2oth January, 1805 :— 

‘** At 50 minutes past 7, made the signal that Spencer and 
‘* Leviathan were to be a detached squadron ; delivered the Hon. 
‘* Captain Stopford a letter to that effect, directing him to keep 
‘‘on my weather beam with them, being fast sailing ships, to 
‘fact as occasion might require. ... At 25 minutes past 9 
“‘made the general signal to ‘Prepare for Battle.” At 25 
‘‘ minutes past 11 made the same signal to ‘Form the estab- 
*** lished Order of Sailing in two columns’ and the signal to 
*** Keep in close Order,’ Spencer and Leviathan separated 
“from this Order, to be in readiness to push at any detached 
“ships of the enemy.” 

Here we have the exact formation of the diagram. The 
fleet in two main columns, Nelson leading the weather one, 
with an advanced squadron on his weather beam. 

There was considerable excuse for the impression that the 
attack was intended to be made in a single line abreast. Anyone 
who was in the fleet in the early morning of the 21st October, 
if he had not been aware of the inner meaning of Nelson’s 
dispositions, would have arrived at that conclusion, but there is 
not a word in the Memorandum to justify the idea. In this 
case eye-witnesses were at a disadvantage which is not shared 
by the historians of to-day. There is no justification for the 
latter, with the whole of the evidence before them, to fall into 
a similar error. 


The Evidence that the Memorandum was Adhered to. 


The opinions just quoted to the effect that the Memorandum 
was not acted upon are, as has been shown, largely based upon 
an inexplicable misinterpretation of that document. There is, 
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however, much stronger testimony that it was not departed 
from, and that in all essentials the plan laid down in it was 
carried out. 

Nelson’s own evidence is not available, but the last entry 
in his private diary was made as late as seven on the morning 
of the battle, and there is no hint in it of any change of inten- 
tion, 

‘‘ At daylight,’’ he says, ‘‘ saw the enemy’s combined fleet 
‘‘from East to E.S,E.; bore away; made the signal for Order 
‘‘of Sailing and to Prepare for battle; the enemy with their 
‘‘ heads to the southward; at seven the enemy wearing in suc- 
“‘cession.’”” This is clearly in accordance with the Memo 
randum, 

Collingwood, in his despatch announcing the victory, says: 
‘“On Monday, the 2tst inst., at daylight, when Cape Trafalgar 
‘‘ bore E. by S. about seven leagues, the enemy was discovered 
‘* six or seven miles to the eastward, the wind about west and 
“‘ very light; the Commander-in-Chief immediately made the 
*‘ signal for the fleet to bear up in two columns, as they are 
“formed in order of sailing, a mode of attack his lordship 
“had previously directed to avoid the inconvenience and delay 
‘‘ of forming a line of battle in the usual manner, .. . As the 
‘* mode of our attack had been previously determined on, and 
“communicated to the flag officers and captains, few signals 
‘‘ were necessary, and none were made except to direct close 
‘‘order as the lines bore down. The Commander-in-Chief in 
‘the Victory led the weather column; and the Royal Sovereign, 
‘‘ which bore my flag, the lee.’? In a private letter written on 
2nd November Collingwood claims a share in concerting ‘‘ the 
‘mode of attack, which was put in execution in the most 
** admirable style.’’ And on 16th December he writes: ‘‘Lord 
** Nelson determined to substitute for exact order an impetuous 
*‘ attack in two distinct bodies... . It was executed well and 
‘* succeeded admirably.” 

This evidence, negative on the part of Nelson, but positive 
and particular on that of Collingwood, together with the fact 
that no signal was made annulling the Memorandum or any 
part of it, must be held to dispose completely of the suggestion 
that the Nelson touch was discarded at the last moment, and 
we are forced inevitably to the conclusion that the difficulty 
has arisen from the failure of some of the captains who fought 
in the battle, and of most of the historians who have written 
about it, to understand fully the plan of the Memorandum and 
the way in which the circumstances of the moment modified its 
actual execution. 

Next to Nelson and Collingwood, the most important wit- 
ness would have been Captain Duff, of the Mars, the senior 
officer of the detached squadron, who fell in the action. An 
account by him of the directions he received and of the way 
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in which they were carried out would have been of the greatest 
interest and value. 
The Plan of the Memorandum. 


Let us now examine the Memorandum itself, clearing our 
minds of preconceived theories, and see whether its interpreta- 
tion is really ‘‘a question of considerable obscurity,” or whether, 
as I venture to think, its meaning is clear upon the face of it. 
It is unnecessary to set out the full text, as the reader who is 
interested in the subject is doubtless familiar with it. Mr. 
Corbett, Mr. Thursfield, Mr. Newbolt, and Admiral Sturges 
Jackson all give it, and the present argument is addressed only 
to those who are familiar with their works. 

The first note of the Memorandum is that evolutions may 
hinder tactics. It might in certain circumstances be ‘‘almost 
‘‘impossible to bring a fleet of 40 sail of the line into 
‘‘ line of battle without such a loss of time that the opportunity 
‘‘would probably be lost of bringing the enemy to battle in 
‘such a manner as to make the business decisive.’’ To avoid 
this possible source of delay, the fleet was to fight in order of 
sailing, that is, in two lines instead of one. The order of 
sailing and battle is next described, and it is precisely that of 
the 20th January, to which reference has already been made. 

The rest of the document shows how this battle formation 
was to be used in the alternative cases of the enemy being to 
windward or to leeward. 


DIAGRAM OF THE MEMORANDUM. 





British Fleet 








Enemy’s Fleet 





The Memorandum is accompanied by a very simple diagram 
showing the attack from to windward, and this, taken in con- 
junction with the text, makes Nelson’s intentions fairly clear. 
The fleet, formed in two main divisions of line ahead, was to 
come up from astern of the enemy until it arrived nearly within 
gunshot of his centre. The lee line, that next the enemy, who 
is shown on the port tack, would then bear up together, that 
is, all the ships would turn simultaneously to starboard, and 
cut through the enemy’s line, the leader at the twelfth ship 
woe the rear, and the others at the intervals in his line opposite 
them. 
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The part designed for the weather division is not so clear. 
It was not necessary to indicate its exact function, as it 
would be under Nelson’s immediate command, and he reserved 
to himself freedom to employ it as he saw fit. We can, how- 
ever, gather something of his intentions from the directions 
for the attack from to leeward, as to which he is more explicit. 
In this case the tactics for both columns are laid down, and 
as Collingwood’s division is to be used as in the windward 
attack, it is reasonable to suppose that Nelson intended the 
function of his own column to be the same in both cases. ‘‘l 
“should probably,’’ he says, ‘‘make the second in command’s 
“‘ signal to lead through about the twelfth ship from the rear 
‘* (or wherever he could fetch if not able to get so far advanced). 
‘‘My line would lead through about their centre, and the 
‘* advanced squadron to cut three or four ships ahead of their 
‘‘centre, so as to ensure getting at their Commander-in- 
“‘Chief.’’ It is to be noted that though there is no definite 
instruction for a manoeuvre corresponding to the bearing up 
together of the lee column in the windward attack, this is 
implied in the phrases, ‘‘the second in command’’ and ‘‘m 
line.’”’, The second in command alone would ‘“‘lead through” 
at one point, and the ships following him at other points. 
Nelson’s line is to follow its leader. ‘‘Lead’’ is, of course, 
used in the sense of ‘‘pass.’’ While Collingwood was to 
employ Howe’s method and break the line in all parts, Nelson 
would adopt Rodney’s plan and pass through at one point. 
Thus in the intended attack from to windward the lee line was 
to bear up together, while the weather line would bear up in 
succession, each ship following her next ahead. 

Such was Nelson’s design in its main outlines, and it seems 
necessary here to point out the obvious fact that while it 
was Nelson’s aim to carry it out, it was Villeneuve’s to prevent 
its execution. It takes two commanders to make a battle, and 
the French admiral would have been a great deal more incom- 
petent than he proved himself to be if he had allowed Nelson 
to carry out his tactics without an effort to frustrate them. I 
venture to think that Villeneuve showed not only remarkable 
knowledge of Nelson’s intentions, but also very considerable 
tactical ability in his dispositions to meet them. He could not 
defeat the Nelson touch, but he did succeed in making its 
execution more difficult and in modifying some of its essential 
features to the disadvantage of the British Fleet. 


The Application of the Plan. 


The study of this remarkable Memorandum and of the plan 
of attack it embodies suggests many points for consideration, 
and gives rise to many questions. The points which seem 
obscure to a landsman no doubt present no difficulty to a 
seaman or to an expert student of naval tactics, but a solution 
of them is so necessary to the elucidation of the problem that 
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it is remarkable that they have not been thought worthy of 
notice. They seem to be of the very essence of the investiga- 
tion, because they must have been in Nelson’s mind as 
governing the whole execution of his plan, and in order to 
understand Nelson’s tactics we must understand, if possible, 
the conditions they were designed to meet. We must clearly 
realise the form of the attack, not only as it actually took place, 
but as it might have taken place in the various circumstances 
that accident or Villeneuve might have produced. In a word, 
we must efface from our minds all our historical knowledge, 
and, putting ourselves in Nelson’s place before the action, must 
consider how we should carry out the plan of attack laid down 
in the Memorandum so as to neutralise its weak points and 
obviate the chances of failure. 

First, then, we note that though Nelson gives the saving 
of time as the sole reason for adopting the two-column forma- 
tion, it is clear that it was an essential feature of his plan of 
attack. Whether time was saved or not, the battle could not 
have been fought in accordance with the plan if the fleet had 
not been formed in two divisions. 


The Order of Sailing. 


What was the “‘ Order of Sailing?’’ It is always assumed 
to be the ordinary cruising formation of the fleet, but there 
is considerable reason to doubt this. As far as I am aware, 
the order of sailing and the order of battle were generally issued 
together, and were issued when an action was imminent. This 
seems to imply that the order of sailing was the formation 
in which the enemy was to be approached, and was preliminary 
to the order of battle. It will be observed that Nelson does 
not say he will keep the fleet in order of sailing. His words 
are, “I have therefore made up my mind to keep the fleet in 
‘that position of sailing that the order of sailing is to be the 
‘order of battle.” What ‘‘that position of sailing” was he 
does not disclose, and it lies at the very root of our enquiry. 
It was to be such a formation that the order of sailing could 
be easily produced out of it, and the signal for order of sailing 
was to be equivalent to the signal for line of battle. 

A large fleet in line of battle, that is, in a single column 
of line ahead, was of enormous length, and therefore difficult 
to control, and it did not admit of rapid concentration. On 
the other hand, it was a simple formation, and gave the heaviest 
possible broadside fire. It was, therefore, more suitable for 
defence than attack, and it was probably this, as well as his 
estimate of the force of tradition, that led Nelson to assume 
that Villeneuve, with a less well-trained fleet than his own, 
would receive his attack in this formation. The assumption was 
not altogether warranted, because in the battle Villeneuve, 
whether by accident or design, doubled his ultimate rear, and 
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the British lee column, instead of being superior, was inferior 
to the portion of the enemy’s line attacked. 

A further objection to a line of battle is that, if it maintains 
its order, the process of tacking or wearing is an extremely 
lengthy one, while, if the ships alter course together, the order 
is reversed and the van becomes the rear. For this reason it 
was necessary that the Commander-in-Chief should be in the 
centre. 

In Nelson’s Order of Sailing of the roth October the 
Victory and Royal Sovereign are placed third from the heads 
of their respective divisions. It seems clear, therefore, that 
Nelson intended his columns in manceuvring to maintain their 
order. 

This brings us to a further question. Was the fleet in 
manoeuvring to maintain its order, that is, were the columns 
to preserve their relative positions? Let us suppose a diagram 
like that of the Memorandum illustrating the attack from to 
leeward. In that case the lines representing the British fleet 
will be below that representing the enemy. sf the fleet retains 
its order, Nelson’s column will be next the enemy. If, there- 
fore, the plan is to be carried out, either the columns must 
change places, or Nelson and Collingwood must exchange rdles, 
and Rulon must attack the rear while Collingwood contains 
the van. 

Alternative Attacks, 

The Memorandum makes it clear that there were two main 
alternatives to be considered. The enemy might be to wind- 
ward or to leeward. The probabilities were in favour of his 
being to leeward, owing to the prevailing wind and Nelson’s 
intention, and this was actually the case in the battle. It is 
equally clear that each of these alternatives contains two other 
alternatives. The enemy might be on the port or starboard 
tack. This is apt to be forgotten, because, as it happens, the 
diagram in the Memorandum shows him on the port tack, and 
this was so far prophetic that it was on that tack that he 
actually fought. 

If we take the diagram of the Memorandum and assume 
that the enemy is pointing to the left instead of the right, we 
must alter the position of the British fleet to correspond. If 
we do this we shall find that, if we keep the columns in the same 
position relative to each other, that is, if Collingwood’s line is 
to starboard of Nelson’s line, they will no longer be in the 
same position with regard to the enemy. As in the case of the 
attack from to leeward with the enemy on the port tack, it is 
Nelson’s column that is now next the enemy, and we are con- 
fronted with the same difficulty. Either the columns must 
change places, or Nelson and Collingwood must exchange réles. 

It is, I think, clear that the Memorandum meets this diffi- 
culty by providing a third alternative, that the functions of the 
two columns should be readily interchangeable. 
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The advanced squadron has hitherto been ignored, because 
in the Memorandum it is plainly anticipated that in the attack 
from to windward it will be attached to one of the main columns, 
and in the battle, as will be seen later, it was actually incor- 
porated with the lee column. It seems a reasonable inference 
that Nelson’s intention was, in the case of an attack from to 
windward, to use this squadron solely to reinforce the lee line, 
and that it was kept separate only because it was uncertain 
which would be the lee line. 

The most significant confirmation of this supposition is 
afforded by the fact that Nelson and Collingwood are also ex- 
cepted from the Order of Sailing. The composition of the two 
columns in the battle was, as we shall see later, as nearly as 
possible identical. The only difference was that the lee line was 
led by Collingwood and had the advanced squadron attached 
to it, and the weather column was led by Nelson. Clearly, 
therefore, all that was necessary to enable each column to act 
as lee column was to except the first and second in command 
and the advanced squadron from the Order of Sailing, so 
that they might be shifted from one column to the other as 
occasion might arise. 

It will, of course, be pointed out that in the attack from to 
leeward the advanced squadron had a different and separate 
part assigned to it. I suggest that this was because Nelson was 
doubtful whether either of the main columns, with their 
numerous three-deckers, would be able to fetch the points in the 
enemy’s line at which they should pass through it. If Colling- 
wood’s line engaged less than twelve ships, it would not need 
strengthening, while, if neither line could get sufficiently far 
advanced, the enemy’s Commander-in-Chief might remain un- 
engaged, and it would be the duty of the advanced squadron, 
being weatherly and fast sailing ships, to pass ahead and 
capture him if possible. 

The Memorandum thus provided for engaging from to 
windward or to leeward and for fighting on either tack, but 
there was one contingency, and that the most probable if 
Villeneuve knew his business, which it frankly confessed its 
inability to meet. If, after the British advance had developed, 
the enemy should wear together and turn his rear into his van, 
still the advance was to proceed and the new van was to be cut 
off. It was clear that this would add enormously to the work 
of Nelson’s column, since the whole of the enemy’s original van 
would now be sailing towards instead of away from him. This 
was the situation which Villeneuve tried to produce, 
and thought he had produced, and would have pro- 
duced if Nelson had rested satisfied with the Memorandum. 
But between the oth and the 21st October his brain had 
been active, and at this point the battle parts company with 
the Memorandum. Not because the plan was thrown over, but 
because by a brilliant inspiration it was perfected and its one 
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weak point eliminated. That this was so is shown by the 
event. After the British advance had developed, Villeneuve 
wore, and turned his rear, for which Nelson had been steering, 
into his van. But it was not the van which was cut off. Without 
a single signal from Nelson altering the formation, or any 
apparent change of purpose, the lee column bore down and 
crushed the new rear as if it had been its objective from the 
first. That this was done is not mere surmise, but undisputed 
and indisputable fact. So certainly and so smoothly was it 
done that every historian and commentator has tacitly ascribed 
to Nelson miraculous powers, and has assumed that he foresaw 
from the first that Villeneuve would fight on the port tack. We 
know on the contrary that Nelson was much annoyed when he 
saw him wear. In the face of these facts it is certainly 
astonishing that it should be possible for distinguished critics 
to allege that Nelson discarded his plan and threw tactics to the 
winds. 
The Difficulty of the Diagram. 

The problem of Trafalgar has not only not been solved; 
it has never been stated. It is not, Was the battle fought in 
accordance with the Memorandum? but, How was it that the 
battle was fought in accordance with the Memorandum ? 

We have seen that the Memorandum provided for the 
interchangeability of the functions of the two main columns. 
The success of the attack at Trafalgar was due to the develop- 
ment of this idea. It was because of this development that 
the attack, though in strict accordance with the Memorandum, 
bore no resemblance tothe diagram. It is true that the diagram 
shows an advance from to windward and the enemy on the port 
tack, but it assumes that Villeneuve has done nothing to defeat 
Nelson’s intentions. The diagram was, in fact, intended to 
make the plan clear, and it did not profess to deal with com- 
plicating contingencies. 

In fairness to the critics, it must be admitted that their 
charge against Nelson is not so much that he did not 
do what he said he would, as that he did not do it in 
the way he said he would. It is not so much the Memorandum 
as the diagram that occasions their difficulty. Mr. Thursfield 
points out that the columns never assumed the positions shown 
in the diagram; Mr. Corbett finds fault with the substitution 
of the perpendicular for the parallel attack; and both insist on 
the disappearance of the advanced squadron. 

Before we proceed to discuss these points it will be well 
to state what was the position of the British Fleet in the last 
stage of the advance. There is no doubt that the columns 
were not parallel to the enemy or to each other. They were in 
the form of a V with its point towards the enemy’s centre. 
The tendency of the left arm, which was Collingwood’s column, 
was to become horizontal and parallel to the enemy, and of the 
right arm, Nelson’s column, to become vertical or perpendicular 
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to the enemy’s centre. The admirable plan given by Mr. New- 
bolt in his ‘‘Year of Trafalgar’’ seems to represent most nearly 
the probable final position. That there was this variation from 
the diagram was not due to any alteration of plan, but to the 
fact that Nelson was not in command of the wind and of 
Villeneuve. 

Mr. Thursfield lays stress on three essential features of the 
plan of attack, the first being that the lee line should 
be parallel to the part of the enemy’s line to be attacked, 
the second that the two British lines should be parallel to each 
other, and the third that the weather line should also be parallel 
to the enemy’s line. 

As to the first condition, there can, of course, be no ques- 
tion. ‘The more nearly simultaneous was the attack of Colling- 
wood’s line, the less was the risk that the leading ships should 
be disabled before they reached the enemy, and in order that 
the attack should be simultaneous it was necessary that the 
column should be parallel with the enemy before the ships 
bore up. In the battle the lee column was not parallel with 
the enemy’s line. The whole aim of Villeneuve’s tactics was 
to prevent its being in its proper place, and to this extent he 
succeeded. But though the risk tp the leading ships was thus 
accentuated, the column was not so far from being parallel, but 
that the following ships were ‘‘at hand to assist their friends,”’ 
and they did ‘“‘effectually complete the business of twelve sail 
‘*of the enemy.’’ The really wonderful thing is that the lee 
column was so nearly in its right place. If any one of the 
critics of Nelson had been in command, and had commenced 
his advance with the view of getting his lee column alongside 
the enemy’s rear, and then had found that, with a falling wind, 
the rear was turning into the van, it may be gravely doubted 
whether he would have succeeded in getting his lee column so 
nearly alongside the new rear as Nelson did. If it could have 
been better done, we ought at least to be shown how. 


With regard to the other two conditions—that the weather 
line should be parallel to the lee line and to that of the enemy, 
it is enough to say that they are purely imaginary. There is 
not a word in the Memorandum to show that Nelson considered 
them necessary. There is everything in the actual advance to 
indicate that it was essential that the lines should not be parallel. 
The diagram showed the advance in the simplest conditions 
conceivable. Villeneuve took care that those conditions should 
not prevail. He thought he had provided an effective parry. 
It was Nelson’s last and most consummate achievement that 
he effectually neutralised the parry and turned the tables on 
his foe. That he was able to do this was solely due to his 
recognition of the fact that it was entirely immaterial from what 
point of the windward horizon the weather column advanced 
so long as it struck the enemy’s centre. 
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There was no question of the substitution of a perpendicular 
for a parallel attack, because the last stage of the advance 
of the weather column had always been intended to be perpen- 
dicular. The diagram showed the fleet at the moment when it 
had arrived nearly within gunshot of the enemy’s centre. At 
that point the weather column would alter course eight points 
to starboard and steer straight for the enemy’s centre. Whether 
this was mad or not we may leave an open question between 
Nelson and his critics, There is reason to believe that the 
leading ships of each column were never end-on to the enemy, 
but there is nothing in the Memorandum providing for this. 
There is no doubt that the Victory was exposed to a tremendous 
fire, but there was as little fear of her way being stopped as 
there was of shaking the resolution of Nelson. 


The Advanced Squadron. 


We may now proceed to consider the alleged disappearance 
of the advanced squadron. This objection is likewise an 
imaginary one, The idea that it was broken up is due to the 
wholly unwarranted assumption that because in a fleet of forty 
sail its strength was fixed at eight, the same number would 
have been detached from a fleet of twenty-seven. The 
reduced strength of the fleet is surely the strongest reason for 
inferring a reduced advanced squadron. The one condition 
laid down by the Memorandum which does not depend upon 
numbers is that the two main columns were to be of equal 
strength. This would have been impossible if eight ships had 
been detached from twenty-seven. There is one figure which 
Nelson apparently intended should remain fixed irrespective of 
the strength of the fleets, the number, namely, of the enemy’s 
ships to be cut off. This is given as twelve in the Memorandum, 
and in his despatch announcing the victory Collingwood writes 
that he engaged ‘‘about the twelfth from the rear.”’ If this is 
allowed, it seems almost to admit of mathematical demonstra- 
tion that the advanced squadron must have consisted of three 
ships. The lee column was to be not less than one quarter 
superior to the number of the enemy engaged. If, therefore, 
twelve were cut off, the lee column must number not less than 
fifteen, leaving twelve for the weather column. If the fleets 
had engaged on the starboard tack it would have been necessary 
to transfer three ships from one column to the other in order 
to bring the new lee column up to its necessary strength. 
Granting, therefore, that the use of the advanced squadron fore- 
shadowed in the Memorandum had as its object the strengthen- 
ing of the lee column, it follows that in a fleet of twenty-seven 
the squadron must have consisted of three ships. 

It is clear that the work allotted to these three was in the 
highest degree important and responsible. They had not 
merely, like the other ships, to follow their next ahead. They 
were to watch the movements of the blue flag at the fore of the 
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Royal Sovereign, and were to be ready at any moment to carry 
out an order from Nelson to transfer themselves from one column 
to the other. We should expect, therefore, to find that Nelson 
took special care to explain his intentions to the three captains, 
that his instructions were given in the presence of Collingwood, 
and finally that the three ships thus singled out were in the 
lee column in the battle. It is needless to say that all this is 
on record. ‘‘ At 8 o’clock in the morning of the 2oth,’’ says 
Dr. Beatty, ‘‘the Victory hove to and Admiral Collingwood, 
‘‘ with the captains of the Mars, Colossus and Defence, came 
‘“on board to receive instructions from his Lordship: at eleven 
‘‘ minutes past nine they returned to their respective ships, and 
‘‘the Fleet made sail again to the Northward.’’ Still further 
confirmation is supplied by Mr. Corbett in his Probable Order 
of Battle at Trafalgar (‘‘ The Campaign of Trafalgar,’’ p. 354). 
If the Mars, Colossus and Defence are eliminated from Colling- 
wood’s column, we find that each column was composed of two 
divisions of six ships each, and that the head of each column was 
formed of three of the most powerful ships—three three-deckers 
in the case of the weather line, and two three-deckers and the 
Tonnant, 80, in that of the lee line. The Tonnant was the 
largest ship in the British fleet, and was at least equal to a 
98 gun three-decker. ; 

It seems clear, therefore, that the advanced squadron was 
composed of the Mars, Colossus and Defence. These three 
ships had already been associated as a squadron of observation 
before Cadiz. On the 4th October Nelson had written to 
Captain Duff, of the Mars: ‘‘I have to desire that you will 
‘keep, with the Mars, Defence and Colossus from 3 to 4 leagues 
‘‘ between the Fleet and Cadiz in order that I may get the infor- 
‘‘mation from the ‘Frigates stationed off that Port as ex- 
‘* peditiously as possible.’’ And on the 2oth he writes in his 
private diary: ‘‘Gave the Frigates instructions for their 
‘‘ guidance, and placed Defence, Colossus and Mars hetween 
‘‘me and the Frigates. Colossus,’’ ran the instructions, ‘‘will 
‘‘take her station between Defence and Mars. Mars to com- 
‘* municate with the Victory.”’ 

There is one witness whose testimony seems at first sight 
against the assumption that the advanced squadron consisted 
of only three ships. In a letter dated the roth October, 
Codrington wrote: ‘‘Defence and Agamemnon are upon the 
“look-out nearest to Cadiz... . Colossus and Mars are 
‘‘ stationed next. The above 4 and as many more of us are now 
‘to form an advanced squadron, and I trust by the morning 
‘‘ we shall all be united and in sight of the enemy.”’ It will be 
noted that the squadron here referred to was one for keeping 
touch with the enemy before the battle, by no means the same 
function as that laid down for the advanced squadron in the 
battle. Codrington’s last sentence suggests that he expected 
that by the following morning the squadron would have accom- 
plished its mission and would be merged in the fleet. 
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Plans illustrating the Advance. 


We now come to the main question. How was the battle 
fought? What were the movements of the fleets, and how did 
Nelson carry out his design? 

There area great many plans of the last stage of the British 
advance, showing the fleet in almost every conceivable position, 
from Admiral Mahan’s two parallel columns of line ahead per- 
pendicular to the enemy, to the two lines abreast, one astern 
of the other, of the late Admiral Colomb and Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Bridge. ge all the modern ones have one obvious 
and inevitable defect. They are drawn to illustrate some par- 
ticular theory, and as all the theories are based upon what 
appear to me to be palpable misapprehensions of the Memoran- 
dum, the plans have no value. One exception (there are doubt- 
less others) is Mr, Newbolt’s plan already referred to. This is 
based upon the contemporary plans and a careful study of the 
courses of individual ships, and though it contains some 
obvious errors, its main features are consistent with the records 
and are probably approximately correct. 

There is one set of plans which is of quite exceptional in- 
terest and value. In the first place it is a set. It shows not 
only the last stage of the advance, but two preceding stages. 
Further, it was the earliest plan printed; it was published in 
the Naval Chronicle of 31st December, 1805. Lastly, it was 
copied from an original which is said to have been approved by 
Collingwood and Villeneuve, and signed by Magendie, 
Villeneuve’s flag captain. As far as is known, the original 
contained only the third “ position,’’ that namely at the com- 
mencement of the action. It is the two earlier ones that make 
the series so valuable. They fit in so perfectly with the third, 
they reveal so original and ingenious an idea, and they explain 
so many obscure points and solve so many difficulties that it 
is scarcely credible that they are not founded on actual facts. 
I am aware that this may be considered equivalent to saying that 
they happen to confirm my theory. If that were so, I might at 
least plead that a theory which is confirmed by contemporary 
plans is more likely to be correct than one which requires the 
contemporary plans to be denounced as absurd, and needs 
new plans drawn to fit it. As a fact, the solution of the 
problem here put forward was suggested by the plans and by 
the remarkable manner in which they appear to embody the 
design of the Memorandum. 

By the curious fatality which follows the critics of Nelson 
these plans have been singled out for the most unmeasured 
condemnation. The late Admiral Colomb describes them as 
‘‘ absurd, drawn by someone who had no notion of the facts and 
“who could not use them if he had known them because of his 
‘* utter ignorance of the nature of fleets and their management.’’ 
As this was written 94 years after the battle, and the plans thus 
characterised were made probably a few days, and certainly not 
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more than two months after it, I may at least plead the Admiral’s 
example for my temerity in differing from him. Whether or not 
the plans show ignorance of the nature of fleets I am not capable 
of judging. They certainly reveal a design of wonderful 
simplicity and subtlety, and I have no doubt that that design 
was the ultimate development of the ‘‘ Nelson Touch.”’ 

There is a small but interesting piece of evidence that these 
plans were, when the memory of the battle was fresh, held to 
be authentic. In Orme’s ‘‘Graphic Life of Nelson,’’ published 
soon after the battle, there is an engraving entitled ‘‘Nelson 
explaining his plan of attack before the Battle of Trafalgar.”’ 
Nelson is seated at a table with a large sheet of paper before 
him on which are plainly seen the three diagrams of the Naval 
Chronicle. 

Further evidence of the authority of these plans has lately 
been published. In the archives of the Ministry of Marine at 
Paris are two sets of plans. One, drawn by Magendie and 
forwarded within a week of the battle to the Minister of Marine, 
is given by Mr. Edward Fraser in his book, ‘‘The Enemy at 
Trafalgar,’’ and the other, attached to the report of Captain 
Prigny, Villeneuve’s Chief of the Staff, is reproduced by Mr. 
Corbett in his ‘““Campaign of Trafalgar.’’ Both agree in all 
their main points with the Naval’Chronicle plans, and, by a 
fortunate chance, they show slightly different stages of the 
advance. Magendie’s first diagram shows an earlier phase 
than the first of the Naval Chronicle series, and Prigny’s first 
a still earlier moment; but unfortunately neither gives the 
ee of the British Fleet before Nelson made his first 
signal. 


Formation at daylight not the Order of Sailing. 


Without knowing this, it is, of course, quite impossible to 
see how the subsequent positions came about. It is, however, 
not difficult to determine what the order was. We have first 
a quite definite piece of negative evidence. Nelson’s first signal 
was to form Order of Sailing in twocolumns. Therefore, what- 
ever the earlier formation was, it was not the Order of Sailing. 
It is another instance of the fatality alluded to that the critics 
have with one consent assumed that it must have been the 
Order of Sailing, and it was doubtless this initial error that 
prompted Admiral Colomb’s unfortunate criticism. 

We know that the fleet was not kept habitually in the 
order of sailing. On the 16th October Nelson notes in his 
private diary :—‘‘All the forenoon employed in forming the 
‘* Fleet into the Order of Sailing,” and on the 19th ‘‘ made the 
‘‘ signal for a general chase S.E.”’ “‘ Ina quarter of an hour,”’ 
says Midshipman Walker, of the Bellerophon, ‘‘ 26 of the finest 
** ships of the Navy were under all sail, and formed a glorious 
‘sight; the wind was favourable, and in a short time the 
“* Bellerophon, Belleisle, Orion, Leviathan, and Polyphemus 
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“‘ showed their superiority of sailing, and got far ahead of the 
“‘ fleet, which continued under a press of sail the whole ensuing 
‘“ night, steering for the Straits, which was supposed to be the 
‘“‘enemy’s destination. At daylight (on the 20th) we were in 
‘sight of Gibraltar; a frigate made signals for a strange fleet 
*‘N. by E., when we were recalled and signals made to form 
“‘the order of sailing.’’ Codrington, in a note written many 
years after the battle, says that on the 2oth Nelson “ continued 
*‘ waiting upon them in two columns according to the order of 
“‘ sailing and the memorable written instructions which were 
“* given to all the captains.’’ It does not, however, follow that 
the same formation was maintained through the night; it seems 
certain indeed that it was not. 

Let us now return to ‘‘all the captains in that fleet’’ and 
the officer of the Conqueror quoted by Sir Charles Ekins. ‘‘ If 
‘‘the regulated plan of attack had been adhered to, the English 
‘Fleet should have borne up together and sailed in a line 
‘‘abreast in their respective divisions until they arrived up 
‘‘ with the enemy. In the actual one” (i.e., the actual attack) 
‘“‘they afterwards fell into line ahead.’’ It will be observed 
that he says ‘‘in a line abreast,’’ not ‘‘in lines abreast,”’ that is, 
the whole fleet should have formed a single line abreast. ‘‘After- 
wards’’ can only mean that the fleet did bear up together, and 
that the line abreast was actually formed. This is confirmed 
by Magendie’s first diagram, which shows the British Fleet 
in a single line abreast with the centre slightly advanced. It 
cannot be doubted that the French plan and the British record 
form an entirely accurate description of what took place, but 
that the British officers curiously, but quite excusably, failed 
to see that there was not the smallest variation from the 
“‘regulated plan.’’ It is clear that they, like the critics of 
to-day, confounded the bearing up of the whole fleet, which 
was the first movement of the advance, with the final bearing 
up of the lee column, which was the last evolution before 
engaging. They, however, saw that, if their view was the 
right one, the Memorandum had been thrown overboard. 
Admiral Colomb, on the other hand, is bold enough to say :— 
‘* The order of the 9th October was carried out, except that 
** Nelson bore up sooner than he intended.”’ 

There is obviously only one formation which by bearing 
up together is converted into a single line abreast, and that 
is a single line ahead. There can, I venture to think, be no 
reasonable doubt that the order in which the fleet cruised during 
the night before the battle, and in which daylight on the 21st 
found it, was a single line ahead, no doubt very imperfectly 
formed, with the Victory and the Royal Sovereign in the centre. 


Account from a Spanish Source. 


If further evidence is needed, we have it from a 
Spanish source quoted by Nicolas:—*‘ As soon as it was light 
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‘‘the enemy’s fleet was discovered to windward, coming towards 
“us in full sail and forming into line upon the opposite tack. 
‘“At half past six o’clock, in consequence of the French 
‘‘Admiral’s signal, the whole combined fleet tacked, and re- 
‘“mained with little canvas upon the same tack as the enemy, 
‘‘who about nine o’clock came down in full sail and deployed 
‘into two columns.”’ 


There are two very interesting passages relating to night 
cruising in Nelson’s letters to Collingwood at this period, which, 
though they are not perfectly clear, suggest that the night 
formation was a single line, and not the order of sailing. On 
30th September he writes :—‘‘I had rather that all the ships 
‘‘burnt a blue light or false fire; for it must often happen that 
‘the cause of wearing is change of wind, and often a very 
‘* confused sea, and ships may be anxious, from various circum- 
‘“ stances, to be assured that her neighbour astern has wore, 
‘as the line from the above circumstances would be entirely 
‘broke. It is perfectly understood that, unless in very fine 
‘“‘ weather or extraordinary circumstances, the fleet will not be 
‘‘ directed to wear in succession.’’ And on 6th October :— 
‘‘ We need not mind the Order of Sailing, even if we want to 
“wear in the night.”’ , 


It is interesting to observe that Mr. Corbett, in his latest 
work, ‘*The Campaign of Trafalgar,’’ has also thrown over the 
Order of Sailing, though as yet he does not see all that its 
abandonment involves. After noting the motions of the fleet 
through the night, he says :—‘‘The effect of these movements 
‘‘had been to annul the Order of Sailing. Indeed, it would 
‘* seein that in those days, when fleets were not accustomed to 
‘cruise in regular formation, the sailing order was seldom 
‘* preserved after dark, and especially as in this case, when there 
‘“had been any manceuvring during the night. At daybreak 
“accordingly the fleet was in no regular formation. Colling- 
‘* wood was apparently about the van of his division, but Nelson 
‘was not. Most of his ships had stretched ahead of him, and 
‘‘ what the French saw when it was light enough was a confused 
‘‘mass of vessels ‘‘in no particular order’’ stretching about 
‘‘ south-east and north-west with the two flagships near each 
‘‘other about the centre.’’ I venture to think that in this 
passage the irregularity of the fleet is somewhat exaggerated, 
and that there was more method in it than Mr. Corbett admits. 


The first and second ‘‘ positions”’ of the Naval Chronicle 
plan show plainly what Nelson’s object was in keeping his 
fleet in a single line ahead. They also show what the arrange- 
ment of that line was. It was formed by the two columns of the 
Order of Sailing inverted, that is with their heads at the centre 
and their rears at the extremities of the line. It is clear that 
this had been the order, though the fleet had failed to maintain 
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it accurately through the night. Mr. Corbett’s statement that 
most of Nelson’s ships were ahead of him is valuable confirma- 
tion of this conclusion. 

Mr. Stromeyer’s View. 


Mr. C, E. Stromeyer, in a letter which appeared in the 
Times of 21st October, 1905, says that Nelson disposed his 
fleet ‘‘ in one long line, with the two commanders close together 
** near the centre,’’ and by a careful comparison of the bearings 
of the enemy’s fleet at daybreak, as noted by different British 
ships, he shows that the line was composed of the two columns 
of the Order of Sailing inverted. 

It will be seen that by this arrangement the fleet, when on 
the same tack as the enemy, would always have its rear half in 
its proper order, and parallel with his line. Assuming that the 
rear half was intended to act as lee column, it enabled that 
column to be always ready to engage with the least possible 
delay. If this conclusion be adopted, it is evident that, so far 
from its being an essential condition of the plan that the two 
columns should be parallel, it was intended that, at the com- 
mencement of the advance, they should be exactly 180 degrees 
out of that position. 

The line ahead so formed had another object. It was not 
only essential that the lee column should always be ready. It 
was equally important, and was indeed a condition of that 
readiness, that the fleet should be capable of being quickly placed 
in the right position for commencing its advance—that is, some- 
what astern of the enemy’s rear. Clearly the line ahead thus 
formed was much better adapted for this object than the Order 
of Sailing. The inherent vice of the line of battle was 
eliminated. It could wear or tack without destroying its 
essential order, and it was always ready to resolve itself into 
Order of Sailing. It enabled the fleet to follow the movements 
of the enemy, and at the same time kept the columns in their 
proper order, with the flagships at their head, on whatever tack 
the fleet might be. In a word, it kept the fleet equally ready 
for movement either parallel or perpendicular to the enemy. I 
venture to think that this formation was ‘‘that position of 
sailing ’’ which Nelson had in his mind when he wrote the 
Memorandum, and that it was the distinguishing feature of the 
Nelson Touch which roused the enthusiasm of his officers. ‘“‘ It 
‘was new—it was singular—it was simple.’’ ‘‘It must suc- 
‘‘ceed if ever they will allow us to get at them.” 

It need, however, occasion no surprise that some of those 
officers failed to understand so radical a reversal of ordinary 
procedure. Instead of forming his line of battle out of Order 
of Sailing, Nelson was forming his Order of Sailing out of a 
line of battle. It was natural enough for anyone brought up 
under the old order to suppose that the line formed in the early 
morning was the ultimate formation, and that the columns sub- 
sequently drawn out of it were an afterthought or a mistake. 
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The fleet in this formation was on the port tack pointing 
north when day broke on the 21st October, and revealed the 
enemy’s fleet on the starboard tack pointing south, and bearing 
slightly south of east, that is, somewhat astern of the British 
centre and distant ten or twelve miles. Daylight, according 
to the Neptune, was at 5.40, and the Belleisle records this hour 
as the time when Nelson made his first signal. The Naiad 
makes itan hour later. In Nelson’s diary there is no suggestion 
of an interval between the observation and the signal, and there 
probably was none. Collingwood expressly says that the signal 
was made immediately. The position of the British fleet at 
daylight was the most favourable for attack when the enemy 
was on the starboard tack if the columns were to take up the 
position shown in the diagram. Delay would have carried the 


fleet too far astern of the enemy. 


(To be continued). 
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I. 


THE first phase of our campaign in Natal and Cape Colony pre- 
sented to the world the unforeseen spectacle of a highly-trained 
and well-disciplined regular army, whose armament and equip- 
ment were abreast of the requirements of modern war, checked 
at all points by the levies of two insignificant Republics whose 
forces were but loose gatherings of armed farmers. 


Not in England alone were there searchings of heart when, 
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in December 1899, the news of Colenso followed hard on that 
of Stormberg and of Magersfontein: the soldiers of Europe, 
and in Continental Europe all men are soldiers, were disturbed 
to learn that untrained farmers had beaten well-drilled men. 
For a brief moment the questions were asked: ‘‘ Have regular 
armies lost their value? have modern weapons made untrained 
men who can shoot straight the equals of disciplined troops? 
is it to no purpose that the nations have submitted so long to 
the heavy yoke of preparation for war as conceived by their 
rulers?’ By many it was assumed that the war in South 
Africa had revolutionised tactics, by some it was suggested that 
even in the domain of strategy we were in the presence of new 
conditions which would compel a readjustment of ideas formed 
from a study of past wars. In France General de 
Négrier jeopardised his brilliant reputation by support- 
ing the critics of existing regulations, critics whose 
doubts and questionings were made to seem well founded by 
a meretricious appeal from what they stigmatised as theory to 
the then most recent practice of war. 

The training manuals of modern armies bear a strong 
family likeness to one another. That the regulations under 
which the British Army of 1899 was drilied and trained were 
quite as good as those of other European armies and were car- 
ried out to the letter, we have the authority of General Langlois 
for believing. To what then could the soldiers of Europe 
ascribe our defeats? Why did our Army lose battles? 

General Langlois, a student of war who has done much 
to mould and to develop the military thought of France in our 
generation, tells us that we failed because we lacked a consistent 
and coherent tactical and strategical education, a doctrine of 
war infusing with life the whole body of an army, without 
which the most admirable texts and precepts enshrined in regu- 
lations are but dead bones and dry dust. 

‘*Sans doctrine, les textes ne sont rien; a des textes sans 
doctrine, serait de beaucoup préférable une doctrine sans textes, 
ce qui était le cas a l’époque napoléonienne.’’! 

In the study of the War in South Africa, prepared by the 
Historical Section of the German Great General Staff, we find 
the same deductions drawn: the British Army failed because 
its military education was unsound, in that it was not infused 
with the essential principles of war deduced from history, and 
lacked what General Langlois would call ‘‘la doctrine.’’ In 
different words the same conclusion is reached in explanation 
of the defeats of our regular army by the Boer levies, for the 
Great General Staff tells us that: 


‘ The leaders—superior and subordinate—had . . . no mental grasp 
of the requirements of a modern battle.” 





i Enseignements de deux Guerres récentes, p. 240. 
2 German Official Account of the War in South Africa, vol. ii. p. 331. 
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And again: 


‘ The rigid fettering with forms and rules, to which a false system 
of peace training had condemned leaders, avenged itself bitterly during 
the South African War. In this experience, so pregnant of warning 
for the future, is contained the most important lesson of the whole 
war.” 


Our Army has not been the only European army to suffer 
in recent years, from the lack of doctrine. In a book which 
purports to set forth the reasons for the defeat of the Russian 
Army in Manchuria, the late commander-in-chief of that un- 
fortunate army, General Kuropatkin, reiterates time and again 
the divergence of views held by his subordinate commanders 
as to the training and handling of troops. For instance he 
tells us: 


‘Although the same drill books and manuals are used by the whole 
army, there is considerable variety in the way the tactical instruction 
is imparted, owing to the diverse views held by the district commanders. ” 


And again: 

‘Our troops had been instructed, but what they had learned varied 
according to the personal idiosyncrasies of this or that district com- 
mander. The stronger the officer commanding a district, the less did 
he feel bound to abide by the authorised method of instruction and train 
ing laid down in the existing drill books.’ 


Such diversity of view among commanders is a sure indica- 
tion that unity of doctrine is wanting throughout an army. 


Early in the war General Kuropatkin found it necessary 
to issue to his troops instructions which ranged over a wide 
field of tactics: in August, September, October, and December, 
1904, these were supplemented by further instructions. No 
doubt the topographical conditions of the theatre of war did 
cai! for some special instructions to indicate the minor tactics 
best suited to dealing with conditions strange to troops trained 
in European Russia, nevertheless the Japanese, thoroughly im- 
bued as they were with a coherent doctrine of war, may have 
smiled with grim irony if in captured Russian positions they 
found copies of the instructions issued by the Russian com- 
mander-in-chief in August 1904, in which the following para- 
graph occurs: 


‘The most effectual method of guarding against a sudden 
emergency either in attack or defence .. . is to have in hand 
a strong reserve, and not to make use of it too lightly. This 





1 German Official Account of the War in South Africa, vol. ii. p. 343. 
2 Kuropatkin, ‘ The Russian Army and the Japanese War,’ vol. ii., p. 2. 
3 Ibid, p. 23. 
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we have not done in recent actions; we have told off weak re- 
serves, and used them up too quickly.’’! 

With this admirable precept few will be found to quarrel, 
but the impression remains that an army whose commander, 
in the intervals between defeats, finds it necessary to instil into 
his subordinates such well-worn maxims, is an army patently 
without a doctrine of war. 

It is far from our intention to suggest that lack of a doctrine 
was the only reason for the reverses suffered by the British Army 
in Africa and the Russian Army in Manchuria; we, in whose 
mind the evidence given before Lord Elgin’s commission is 
still fresh, know but too well that this is not so; still it is sig- 
nificant that the same lack of an all-permeating, vivifying doc- 
trine is to be found in the army which was beaten at Mukden, 
and in that which failed at Colenso and at Spion Kop. 

During the eight years which have passed since the peace 
of Vereeniging, we have not been less quick than observers on 
the Continent to draw lessons from the South African War. 
Yet among those ‘‘ lessons ”’ reiterated by an anxious and well- 
intentioned press, in this but too truly reflecting our uninformed 
public opinion, we seek in vain for any appreciation of the fact 
that a sound, comprehensive, all-pervading doctrine of war is 
as important to an army as its organization, that it is the soul 
without which an army is but so much inert matter and that 
in this vital respect the British Army of 1899—like the Russian 
Army a few years later—was completely lacking. To learn 
this particular lesson we must turn to the pages of French and 
German critics who belong to races in the military sense edu- 
cated, in that they have long been the possessors of national 
armies in close touch with the life of the people. It is among 
the first duties of the General Staff of a great modern national 
army to indoctrinate it with a clear conception of the basic prin- 
ciples of war, and of the method on which it intends to apply 
those principles to the conduct of national war. Hence the 
high level of thought and the logical trend of criticism we find 
in the military literature of France and Germany compared with 
that of England, where the General Staff is a plant of but re- 
cent growth, and the Army, quite divorced from the national 
life, is subject to much ill-considered fault-finding. 

In the schemes of army reform initiated by Mr. Brodrick 
and by Mr. Arnold-Forster, in the frequent, sometimes startling, 
changes in the drill and training of troops which closely followed 
the South African War, are to be found traces of hasty action 
taken in response to the natural feeling, so widespread through- 
out the country, that our army had failed and that something 
must be done. Mr. Haldane, more fortunate than Mr. Brodrick 
and Mr. Arnold-Forster, became Secretary of State for War 
at a time when public opinion had somewhat blunted the keen 





1 Kuropatkin, vol. ii., p. 16. 
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edge of its impatience in criticism of what had been accom- 
plished under his predecessors; consequently he and his ad- 
visers were given time to evolve the scheme of reform in which 
we hope that we have found our military salvation. The fruits 
of their labours are a well-organized Regular Army, available 
for war anywhere, and a Territorial Army maintained for home 
defence only. 


It has been claimed on behalf of this, the third reorganiza- 
tion of our Army since the outbreak of the South African War, 
that it is the last word of the Voluntary system, that it is a 
scientific adaptation of our available means to our required end 
in the question of national defence, and that it will succeed 
because it has not been a hasty improvisation, but the result 
of clear thinking applied to the lessons of the South African 
War. If we allow these claims to be just, and they are no small 
claims, we must admit freely that Mr. Haldane and his ad- 
visers have indeed culled from our initial defeats and long-post- 
poned success in the weary struggle with the Boer Republics 
some real lessons; which have been put to good purpose inas- 
much as the mechanism of the British Army is better adjusted, 
it is balanced as a whole, and its parts have been assembled, 
not as heretofore fortuitously, but so as to enable certain definite 
and limited tasks to be undertaken, both overseas and at home. 

One question, however, remains to be answered; has our 
Army learnt that lesson which the German Great General Staff 
has recorded is in its opinion the most important lesson of the 
whole South African War; the lesson upon which General 
Langlois insists when he tells us that we owed our South African 
defeats to the absence of a clear, consistent and comprehensive 
rn of how battles are won, which he calls a doctrine of 
war 


If we are to acquire a well-grounded confidence that the 
British Army of to-day is to play a part in modern war com- 
mensurate with the hopes of the country and with the claims put 
forward on its behalf by its latest reformer, this question must 
be answered. It is a matter of moment to us to follow the 
process by which the thinking organ of an army, the General 
Staff, extracts from the records of the past and the wars of 
the present the principles which have governed the success and 
failure of great commanders; to learn how from these prin- 
ciples it forms a conception of war adapted to the circumstances 
and characteristics of the nation and army it serves; and then 
to note how, transmuting this conception into a doctrine per- 
meating the whole body of the army, it leads that army to seek 
for victory along certain definite lines, to follow which has be- 
come instinctive to leaders and subordinates alike. 


To quote General Langlois once more : “‘L’étude des moyens 
a employer par le commandement pour répandre la doctrine 
serait un travail intéressant et profitable a tous.”’ 
VOL. LV. 4c 
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When the distinguished French soldier wrote these words 
he may well have felt a proud confidence that if France turns 
to the work done by her General Staff since the dark days of 
1870, and examines the processes by which the chosen men 
of her army have been led to formulate what is now known as 
the French doctrine of war, she will realise that the quiet think- 
ers of the Historical Section, the soldiers who serve with brain 
and pen in lieu of sword and sinew, have deserved as well 
of their country as those who have had the good fortune to 
serve her on the battlefield. They have forced upon a reluctant 
Europe, somewhat contemptuous after Sedan, recognition of 
the fact that the philosophy of war is not an inalienable Teutonic 
possession: without a shot fired they have rehabilitated the 
French Army, and they have not tricked it out in clothes stolen 


from Berlin. 


After the disasters of the Franco-German War a new army 
had to be fashioned in France. The old Imperial conscript 
army, led by brave men who did not know their trade, had 
gone down before a nation in arms, long prepared for the trial 
and guided by soldiers who, having pondered the lessons of past 
wars, understood one and all quite clearly how they intended 
to attain their object. France learned her lesson. The new 
army of the Third Republic raiséd for the purpose of national 
war, was based on the principle of universal service. The ques- 
tions how to train it for war and how to use it in war remained 
to be answered. A simple solution would have been to adopt 
slavishly the procedure of the victorious Germans—in a spas- 
modic effort to be German the British Army got just so far as 
to place upon the head of its long-suffering infantry of the line 
a helmet which is a poor relation of the Pickelhaube worn by 
the victors of Sedan. The solution which commended itself to 
the organizers of the new French Army was to take from their 
récent foe the institution of the General Staff, and to trust that 
General Staff to evolve a system of training suited to the charac- 
ter of the material to be trained, which was French, not Prussian. 
The Historical Section of the General Staff was charged with 
the task of seeking the reasons of French victories under Napo- 
leon the First and of French defeats under Napoleon the Third: 
the result of these studies, it was hoped, would indicate how 
best a French Army could play its part in future wars. 


The victors in the conflict of 1866 and 1870-1 ascribed their 
successes to the fact that the leaders of the Prussian Army in 
the war against Austria, and of the German Army in the war 
against France, had made their own the philosophy of war as 
expounded by Clausewitz. A recent German writer, General 
von Cammerer, tells us that: ‘ Karl von Clausewitz, the pupil 
and friend of Scharnhorst and the confidant of Gneisenau, is, 
in Germany, generally recognised as the most prominent theor- 
ist on war, as the real philosopher on war, to whom our famous 
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victors on the more modern battlefields owe their spiritual 
training.” 

In his introduction to the last English edition of Clausewitz, 
Colonel Maude reminds us that: ‘‘ It is to the spread of Clause- 
witz’s ideas that the present state of more or less immediate 
readiness for war of all European armies is due... .’’? 

Of the many writers on war, his precedessors and his con- 
temporaries, this disciple of Kant, whose philosophic mind had 
been deeply stirred by the tragedy of jena and the drama of 
Waterloo, in both of which he had played his part, was the 
first to apply pure thought to the work of war; the first to 
formulate in words the principles which lent to Napoleonic 
war its power, scope, and intense energy. If Napoleon is the 
god of modern war, Clausewitz is his prophet. The doctrine 

e preached was based on the principle that the destruction 
of the enemy’s main army is the one true goal of warlike effort, 
and that it is to be brought about by the application of superior 
force, at the decisive point, at the decisive time. 

Thus stated the doctrine has received universal assent : 
the question rethains how is superior force to be most surely 
brought to bear at the decisive point at the decisive time? How 
are the available means to be employed to attain most certainly 
the end in view? 

The German answer to the question has been weighed by 
the French General Staff, and considered in the light of the 
researches into Napoleon’s methods in which the French His- 
torical Section has been long engaged. The conclusion reached 
by the French is that although the object Napoleon set before 
himself was correctly divined by Clausewitz, his later German 
disciples have never fully understood the conception of war 
lying behind the method by which Napoleon sought to attain 
his object, and consequently have failed to appreciate the in- 
herent strength of that method when applied to modern prob- 
lems as it would be by the master. In the strategy leading up 
to the battles of 1866. and of 1870, in the grand tactics of the 
battles of those wars, and more especially in present-day develop- 
ments of German military thought as shown in recent military 
literature, and as exemplified in German practice at Manceuvres, 
and in the training of leaders and of troops, the French teachers 
of war profess to see an inherent element of weakness due to 
the departure from Napoleonic methods. They infer that in 
1866 and 1870 the losing side was beaten not so much because 
the strategy of the victors was perfect, as because the defeated 
armies were ill-led, unprepared, and deficient in the tremendous 
energy and driving power which the Germans knew how to 
import to their operations; and that this energy and driving 





1 Von Cammerer, ‘‘ The Development of Strategical Science,” p. 72. 


2 ‘* On War,”’ by Gen. Karl von Clausewitz, Vol. i., p. xi. 
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power, directed against indifferent generals, compelled success 
to crown doubtful strategy and dangerous battle tactics. 


German present-day tactics spring from the sound convic- 
tion that while modern weapons enSure the practical inviolability 
of fronts agaifist purely frontal attacks, the flanks of armies are 
weaker than ever. Long ranging weapons, whether guns or 
rifles, provide an assailant with the means of bringing to bear 
converging fire to an extent unknown in the days of ‘‘ Brown 
Bess,’’ and but incompletely appreciated even in 1866 and 1870. 
From this it follows that if the flanks of an army are lapped 
round by converging fire its resistance will crumble from flanks 
to centré, and ruin will overtake the whole structure of the 
defence. Thus the conclusion is -reached that the hostile 
flanks having become the true objective of attack the forward 
movement oF an army should be so effected as to enable it 
most readily to attack and lap round the enemy’s wings. 

Hence the German method of applying superior force aims 
at envelopment, to be brought about by effecting the con- 
centration on the battlefield of an army which has marched in 
separate bodies on a front, more or less wide, dictated by the 
road system of the theatre of operations—the roads being used 
to their utmost capacity for the,movement of the converging 
columns—and by strategical information available at the outset. 
It is a method of war which limits the direct influence of the 
commander-in-chief to the initial direction given to the columns 
into which he has divided his army : once movement has begun, 
the commander-in-chief is in the hands of his column command- 
ers. A mistake in direction given to an army so operating can 
be rectified only with great difficulty, if at all. The commander. 
in-chief has nothing in hand with which to create a new situation 
should the action of his various columns fail to produce the situa- 
tion he desires from their collision with the hostile army. 

The direct influence of the commander-in-chief being absent, 
suctess must be sought in a spirit of co-operation and enterprise, 
which has become so much a second nature that the leaders of 
the separate columns will not hesitate to attack the enemy wher- 
ever found, in the certain knowledge that by so doing they 
are taking pressure off some other portion of the army. This 
postulates bold and intelligent handling of the separate columns 
by resourceful and able commanders. Good results will only be 
attained from this method of war by an army whose peace train- 
ing has aimed at the cultivation of a spirit of self-reliance, 
energy, and bold initiative, and has by this produced a very high 
average of leadership throughout the whole army. Genius is 
not required in a German commander-in-chief; on the other 
hand, the average among German generals and their subordinate 
commanders is pitched very high. The aim of the Great General 


Staff in Berlin is not to produce one Napoleon, but to make of 
every corps and divisional commander a worthy peer of Con- 
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stantin von Alvensleben and of Hiller von Gartringen, men who 
will use the perfect instrument placed in their hands with the 
energy and intelligent initiative shown by the leader of the 
3rd Corps at Mars-la-Tour, and of the 1st Division of the Guard 
at Koniggratz. 

It is hoped that the enemy, bewildered by attacks every- 
where, pressed at all points with such resolution that he does 
not know which way to turn, his flanks crushed in as by the 
arms of some mighty octopus, will either be destroyed where 
he stands, or will use his reserves to cover his retreat, if indeed 
he decides in time to retreat, and so escape a Sedan by accepting 
a Liao Yang. Hence the worship of the offensive which char- 
acterises the German Army of to-day: the enemy is to be 
stunned by blow on blow before he is strangled. Strong re- 
serves are not kept in hand because it is held that guns and 
rifles are of more use if employed from the beginning of an 
engagement to intensify and maintain the most vigorous pres- 
sure it is possible to apply from the outset. 


The danger to which an army is exposed which operates 
on the German method is defeat in detail by a concentrated 
adversary who may overwhelm a part of the army while holding 
off the remainder by a skilful use of detachments—that the 
octopus may lose some of its limbs, and perhaps be stabbed 
to the heart, before its powerful tentacles have gripped its victim. 
Consequently the answer to the German method of war is one 
which will permit the army opposing a German Army to retain 
that freedom of movement of which it is the aim of a German 
commander to deprive his adversary. 

In what is now known as the new French system of war, 
French generals believe that they possess such a method. In 
formulating their doctrine they do not claim to have discovered 
anything new, but only to have brought to light the long for- 
gotten method by which Napoleon won his battles, a method 
never formulated in words by its great exponent, but none the 
less to be traced, by those who have eyes to see, as a single 
golden thread woven through the rough texture of his many 
battles. It is the application of the principle called by French 
writers, ‘‘l’économie des forces’’—the husbanding of forces, 
not in any doubting or miserly spirit of ‘‘ saving against a rainy 
day”’ which was so despairing a feature of our South African 
battles, but solely to admit of the freest and most lavish ex- 
penditure of the carefully stored reservoir of force when the situa- 
tion is ripe for the production of what Napoleon called “‘ 1’événe- 
ment.”” Thus a decision is sought by the intervention of fresh 
troops, at a time and place to be determined by the commander- 
in-chief, in the light of information which he will have obtained 
of the dispositions and movements of the enemy. Battle, in 
accordance with the French conception of war, comprises two 
distinct operations: the action of a detachment of all arms, 
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called the General Advanced Guard, including an unusually 
large proportion of cavalry, whose réle is to discover the enemy's 
dispositions, to fix him by fighting without itself being des- 
troyed, and, by so holding him, to give the commander-in- 
chief a target for the decisive attack by the mass cf the army, 
held back under his immediate control until, in his opinion, 
formed on a sure basis of ascertained facts, the moment has 
come to overwhelm that portion of the hostile army whose 
destruction will most vitally affect the situation. 


The portion selected for destruction may be the centre but 
in most cases will be the column or columns forming one of the 
hostile wings. Against that wing a force so overwhelmin 
will be launched that it will be outnumbered, outfought an 
crushed before assistance can reach it from elsewhere. It will 
thus be seen that, besides an efficient and mobile fighting 
machine in which the initiative of subordinate leaders must 
be tempered by restraint to ensure complete control by the 
higher command, the French conception of war postulates a 
high degree of skill and character in the two men on whose 
judgment and nerve the fate of the army rests—the commander 
of the general advance guard and the commander-in-chief. The 
former must not only know how to fight, but must be a master 
of the infinitely more difficult art of when and how to break off 
afight. He must be able to fight long enough and hard enough 
to rend the veil which shrouds the situation, and to draw upon 
himself a great hostile force; and yet by timely retreat, com- 
bined with timely resistance, he must keep his detachment from 
being overwhelmed before his commander-in-chief can prepare 
and deliver the great stroke which is the ‘‘ crowning mercy ”’ of 
French war. pon the commander-in-chief rests the tremen- 
dous responsibility of deciding when the situation is ripe for 
decisive action, and on his nerve and on his skill it rests to 
make the blow effective in time and direction. If he strikes too 
soon he risks making a blow in the air; if he hesitates too long 
he is lost and his army with him, for he will find himself like 
Kuropatkin at Liao Yang, using his reserves, not to win a 
battle, but to cover a retreat, or he may be driven to expend 
them in desperate efforts to cut a path through the arms of the 
octopus which his delay has allowed to grip his arms closer 
and closer. 


On both sides of the Vosges it is fully realised that victory 
mist be sought in a resolute offensive, that passive defence 
will as heretofore always lead to complete defeat. Where the 
two conceptions of war diverge in principle is in this. The 
German contention is that, given adequate numbers and a 
general direction towards the enemy, which can be ascertained 
by a consideration of his probable courses of action, success 
will crown the offensive if only that offensive is made with 
sufficient vigour: that a vigorous initiative will always force 
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the enemy to conform and to surrender his own scheme of 
operations. While admitting that only in an offensive with 
adequate numbers and firm determination can success be found, 
the French bélieve that that offensive must be directed at the 
enemy’s most vuinerable spot, that, therefore, it must be based 
on knowledge of where and in what strength the enemy is so 
as to ensure that the blow shall be timely and effective. Con- 
sequently that the offensive may be postponed, often will be 
postponed, while information is being sought for and = 
for. A German general is content to direct the march of his 
army on hypothesis based on a consideration of the most prob- 
able course of action of his adversary—as was Moltke on the 
morning of July 2, 1866, and on August 15, 1870. This hypo- 
thesis will be verified in a general manner by the divisions of 
independent cavalry in advance of the army, which, however, 
the French contend form an organ of strategical exploration 
too weak in fighting power to pierce a strongly constituted 
covering screen: they can only report the presence of covering 
troops in certain localities, from which scanty information the 
commander must deduce what he may. 

A French commander, on the other hand, insists on know- 
ing what he is doing and will only resort to hypothesis in the 
last extremity, so provides himself with a strong detachment of 
great fighting power to tear aside the veil of the unknown and 
to hold his enemy in a given direction while he manceuvres 
to attack him. 

German war is a step from an uncertain present to an un- 
known future—the fate which lurks hidden in the womb of 
a still unfought battle—in French war the step into the un- 
known is taken from the sure basis of the known. The German 
conception of ‘war embodies a splendid confidence in courage 
and initiative and the simplest possible application of force 
by average men: in the French conception of war we see a 
craving for certainty characteristic of a logical race, and a 
faith in trained skill well befitting a nation which has long 
believed that its genius has led Europe in every field of science 
and art. It would seem that the character of a nation is 
woven close into the texture of a national conception of war. 
Starting from this axiom, and with the French and German 
conceptions of war before us, we can proceed to examine the 
teaching of our newly formed General Staff which will show 
us how the British Army stands in this respect. 


II. 


IN all modern armies the teaching of the General Staff is em- 
bodied in a condensed form in the training manuals of the 
three arms, as well as in various regulations and instructions 
for service in the field, such as our ‘‘ Field Service Regulations.” 
This teaching is imparted fo the troops during the training 
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season and forms the basis of criticism which follows on the 
manceuvres in which the year’s training culminates, such as 
our own ‘‘ Memorandum on Army Training, 1910.’’ From time 
to time the Historical Section of a General Staff publishes his- 
tories and studies of past campaigns which are universally held 
to be of the utmost value in bringing home to an army the 
problems of real war and thus educating officers for the Staff 
and for higher command. For many years now the soldiers of 
the Continent have realised that the critical study of past wars 
is an essential element in that methodical preparation for future 
war which is the sole raison d’étre of an army in peace time. 

The work of the Historical Section of the General Staffs of 
France and Germany has attained a high level of research, 
exposition and criticism. |The most instructive studies we 
possess of any British campaign are those of the South African 
War emanating from the Great General Staff in Berlin. It is not 
too much to say that the French official account of th: war 
of 1870 is the most complete, most accurate, and most instruc- 
tive history ever written of any war in any country. It is a 
‘model of balanced, yet bold and incisive criticism. If the 
myths which, for good reasons of its own, the German General 
Staff have allowed to veil some incidents of the war are now 
brushed aside in this publication, the authors of the French 
Official History have not spared the pride and vanity of their 
own countrymen. Never before has any army criticised itself 
so unsparingly, never before has any army stepped so naked 
to the stool of repentance—the army beaten at Jena repented 
in sackcloth and ashes, but it did not take all Europe into its 
confidence with the courage of the French General Staff. The 
justification for this course is the instruction of the French 
Army—the General Staff wishes it to learn how and why it 
was beaten, and to teach it how it intends ft to win when the 
call to arms sounds once more. Hence the criticism is not 
merely destructive: situation after situation is analysed, and 
for those who have eyes to see it is written clearly, how, in 
the opinion of the French General Staff, a solution should have 
been sought for. It is permeated by the modern French con- 
ception of war. The reader finds himself instinctively ap- 
prosci® the problems of 1870 from the point of view of a 

rénch General of to-day—and that is what the French General 
Staff desires, for its Official History is no mere chronicle of 
events, but a great instrument of feaching. 

It is by the high standard thus set we must judge the work 
of the Historical’ Section of the Imperial Defence Committee 
which has recently been created to play in England the part 
taken by the Historical Section of the General Staff of a Conti- 
nental army. The wars of an island power involve such close 
co-operation between Army and Navy that the Government 
was probably well advised to commit the writing of history 
to a body which by its very constitution can take a wider view 
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of the essentially Imperial problem of what is now known as 
‘‘amphibious war ’’ than could a General Staff whose functions 
and interests were purely military. At the same time we must 
recognise that there are certain drawbacks which result from 
placing the officers writing a military history under a different 
roof from the General Staff. 

In the first volume of the Official History of the Russo- 
Japanese War prepared by the Historical Section of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence we have an account of the campaign 
from the opening of hostilities to the close of the first great 
attack on Port Arthur on August 24th, 1904. The first twenty- 
four chapters tell the story of the genesis of the war, its develop- 
ment and progress both by sea and land. It is not till we 
reach the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth chapters that we arrive 
at the considered opinions of the Admiralty and of the General 
Staff of the Army which are embodied in two chapters of naval 
and military comments. The chapters of narrative are unillumined 
by criticism, and though it is possible to gauge the opinions 
of the writers as to the operations they describe, thé impression 
remains that the value of the work would have been enhanced 
had the example of the French Historical Section in its account 
of the campaign of 1870 been followed and criticism been made 
to keep pace with narrative instead of being relegated to a 
separate chapter of comments. But this blemish, if indeed it 
is a blemish, is a minor matter; what concerns us here more im- 
mediately is to estimate how the Historical Section has dis- 
charged its task of writing history as a means of teaching war. 

e may as well say at once that in so far as they have 
produced a comprehensive, lucid, and balanced history of the 
operations during the period covered by this volume, fully 
illustrated by clear and carefully drawn maps, the soldiers and 
sailors of the Historical Section have performed their task 
admirably. If we compare this volume of the British Official 
History with the corresponding chapters of the German Official 
Account of the Russo-Japanese War and with the study of the 
war which is being published in the ‘‘Revue Militaire des 
Armées Etrangéres ’’ by the French General Staff we must con- 

ratulate our Historical Section on a notable achievement. It 

as not feared to match itself with the military writers of France 
and Germany in attempting a task to the fulfilment of which 
they bring greater experience and greater prestige than our 
newly formed Historical Section can lay claim fo, and the result 
is that the British Official History is, as a record, the best account 
of the Manchurian War yet produced by a European General Staff. 
The relative importance and interdependence of the Naval and 
Military operations are clearly developed, while a just sense 
of proportion has enabled the writers to describe events in con- 
siderable detail without allowing the mass of detail to obscure 
the broad outlines of the operations, as is the case in some of 
the later chapters of the German Official Account. Whether 
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or no the British Official History contains all the facts necessary 
to form a judgment on the war will only be known finally when 
the General Staffs of Japan and Russia have completed the 
histories of the war upon which they are now engaged. The 
fact that the proof sheets of the volume before us ‘‘ have been 
very carefully revised at Tokio, both in the Admiralty and the 
War Office,’’ and that ‘‘ much useful information has also been 
supplied by the Historical Section of the War Office in St. 
Petersburg,’’ indicates that neither from Japan nor Russia need 
we expect any startling revelations to controvert the version of 
our own Historical Section, which will probably stand on its 
own merits as an adequate, conscientious, and thorough record 
of the events of a momentous war. 


Before we examine the criticisms of our General Staff on 
the operations in Manchuria, and so attempt to appraise the 
instructional value of our Official History of the War, we must 
turn to our Field Service Regulations, to see what methods 
of war our General Staff advocates. If the comments in the 
Official History are to have any value for the Army they must 
be in consonance with the doctrine of war which the General 
Staff is teaching. Part I. of Field Service Regulations 1909 
is headed ‘*‘ Operations.”’ It is prefaced by the following words : 
‘‘This Manual is issued by command of the Army Council. 
It deals with the general principles which govern the leading 
in warofthe Army. The training manuals of the various arms 
are based on these regulations, which in case of any doubt 
arising, are the ruling authority.” 


In the chapter entitled ‘‘The Battle’’ we find a condensed 
but adequate summary of the enveloping attack, its advantages 
and drawbacks which we have already described at some length 
as the German method.' It is followed by the following 
paragraph :— 

‘A commander may also decide to obtain the decision of the battle 
by manceuvre on the battle-field with a large general reserve which he 
has retained in his own hand. By keeping a considerable part of his 
force under control, he is in a position to take advantage of an enemy’s 
mistakes and to choose his own moment for striking, but, if this method 
is to be successful, the size of his army must allow him to keep in close 
touch with the course of events on the battle-field, and to strike with 
his reserve at the right place and time. This method will usually be most 
suited to the circumstances of our Army, and has been chiefly considered 
in the succeeding sections.’ 


The sections on ‘‘ The Attack” which follow the above still 
further develop this idea, and make clear the fact that our General 
Staff intends a British battle, like a French battle, to culminate 
in decisive attack on that portion of the hostile army the des- 
truction of which will produce the most decisive result. 





1F.R.S., I. sect. 102, para. (3). 
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As we have endeavoured to show above in considering 
French ideas, the decisive attack is an integral part of the 
French method of fighting because it is the logical consequence 
of a conception of war in which knowing all about the enemy 
and hampering his operations precedes taking decisive action 
against him—a conception which is the logical consequence 
accentuating the importance of the factors of information 
and time gained by exploiting the resisting and penetrating 
powers of strong detachments of all arms. It is the direct 
opposite of the Newope method, which in itself is a perfectly 
— whole springing from a conception of war in which the 
ruling factors are held to be seizing and maintaining the initia- 
tive at all costs and the envelopment of an enemy whose general 
direction is often only surmised to avoid loss of time, and con- 
sequent loss of initiative, in more accurate verification. 


The Japanese Army was trained on German lines. The 


German Official Account tells us that: 

‘About the middie of the eighties the then Major Meckel began a 
successful course of instruction in the Japanese Army. His labours were 
continued to the middle of the nineties by Captain von Blankenburg and 
Majors von Wildenbruck and Freiherr von Grutschreiber. - From this 
time dates the close similarity with German military institutions that 
can be traced in the organization and administration of the army, in the 
regulations and in the views of the officer-corps, . .’ 


In short Meckel and his comrades infused the Japanese Army 
with the German conception of war. Hence we are not sur- 
prised to find that the Japanese, having by an exhaustive study 
of the conditions affecting the concentration of the Russian 
Army determined that Liao Yang was the point at which the 
first great battle would be fought. 


’,. . resolved that from the first their troops must be deployed upon 
the mainland of Manchuria in such a way as to enable them to envelop 
their enemy at Liao Yang. The whole campaign forms an interesting 
example of a strategic deployment made with the avowed object of cul- 


minating in a decisive battle at a definite point.’ 


Our Historical Section thus recognises that it is about to 
criticise the operations of an army whose conception of war 
leads to methods of action quite other than its own. It is a 
pity that it has not told us what it thinks of the Russian Army, 
and what conception of war, if any, was to be pitted against 
men trained by Meckel to think like Moltke. In the German 
Official Account we find no such reticence. The chapter on 
the opposing forces is a pzan in honour of the “ Exerzier 
Reglement,’’ German training and German methods. After 





* British Official History of the Russo-Japanese War, vol. i., p. 405. 
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emphasising the points where the Russian regulations differed 
from the German, and indicating the deduction which it desires 
its own army to make, it says: 


‘Along with the unwarlike training of both individual soldier and 
units, who had been brought up under a complete misapprehension of 
modern fire action, the inability of the lower and higher grades to act 
to their own initiative showed to particular disadvantage. But the train- 
ing of the Staff officers, of superior commanders, too, was not up to modern 
requirements. General and Staff officers, however, who have not become 
intimately conversant already in peace with the conditions governing the 
movements of modern masses must be at a loss when confronted by them 
in war. Improvising anything at such a moment is then as good as 
impossible.’ ! 


Among the things the Russian Army failed to improvise 
was a conception of war. This is a fact of the utmost import- 
ance to bear in mind in studying the Russo-Japanese War; 
it is not clearly brought out in our Official History. Incidents 
are described from which this fact can be deduced, but so 
essential an element in the Japanese successes should not have 
been left to the reader to discover. 


Our General Staff has been adversely criticised for its ten- 
dency to adhere to French methods of war rather than to German. 
In an interesting and instructive series of articles the able 
Military Correspondent of the Times has developed the 
strong points of German war, while pointing out the weakness 
of certain elements in the prevailing French doctrines. One of 
his strongest arguments in favour of the German methods is that 
they succeeded in 1866, in 1870, and again in 1904-5 in Man- 
churia. 

We cannot but feel that our General Staff has to no small 
eXtent brought this criticism upon itself by cating to make its 
own position in the matter clear when writing the lucid and 
informing appreciation of Japanese strategy which forms the 
most instructive pages of the chapter of Military Comments 
in the first volume of the Official History. This volume is 
the first fruits of our newly formed Historical Section; for the 
first time in the history of our Army we have before us the 
considered opinion of the best brains in the Army on the prob- 
lems of a war which held the attention of every soldier in Europe. 
This volume was published in 1910, one year after the General 
Staff had produced the Field Service Regulations in which, 
also for the first time in the history of our Army, its leaders 
and teachers have laid down definitely what method of battle 
forms the kernel of its training. The victors in the war whose 
story our Historical Section has now set out to tell were in- 
fused with a conception of war which is the direct opposite to 





1 German Official Account, ‘‘ Yalu,’’ p. 64. 
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that which lies behind the method that our General Staff has 
pronounced in its opinion to be ‘‘ most suited to the circum- 
stances of our army.’’+ In spite of this fact those who are 
responsible for this book have omitted to point out that the 
German war waged by Japanese armies succeeded in great 
measure because the army of the beaten side was innocent of 
any conception of war, was, in fact, courage apart, a thoroughly 
bad army. It has missed the opportunity of showing how the 
last victim of German war—the army beaten in every battle 
from the Yalu to Mukden—had this trait in common with all 
the former victims of German war, that it was quite unfit for the 
grim encounter, and not least so because it was uninspired by 
any glimmering of an all-pervading, coherent, reasoned con- 
ception of war which it is the first duty of a General Staff to 
lose no opportunity of teaching to the army whose guide and 
servant it is. Hitherto German war has been fortunate in its 
antagonists, the Austrian Army of Bohemia, with its muzzie- 
loading rifle and its fatal predilection for being beaten in detail 
for no conceivable object; the French Army of 1870, unready, 
ill-led, out-numbered; the Russian Army of Manchuria with its 
‘* unwarlike training for both individual soldier and units.’’ And 
the generals who have led to the slaughter-house the victims 
of German war !—Benedek, Bazaine, MacMahon, Kuropatkin— 
surely Moltke, and the men he inspired were fortunate in their 
opponents ! 


The main criticism we have to make on the work of our 
General Staff as presented to us in this volume is to note a 
certain diffidence in the exposition of the system of war which 
it has set out to teach the Army in its Field Service Regulations. 
The following extract will make our meaning clear :— 


‘At a time like the present, when tactical opinion on the Continent 
of Europe is divided into two distinct schools, nothing could have been 
more instructive from the point of view of the student than to see an 
enveloping attack on the new system (f.e., practically without reserves 
to meet emergencies) met by a well-organised counter stroke and the 
result fought out under equal conditions of training and leadership. In- 
stances are not wanting in the history of past wars of decisive victory 
being gained by a vigorous, timely, and well-directed counter-offensive ; 
and it may safely be said that there is nothing in the Russo-Japanese 
War to prove that similar methods will be less effective in the future.’ 2 


This negative, unconvinced and unconvincing dictum is 
followed by a reference to General Stakelberg’s attempt to win 
the battle of Te-li-ssu by an ill-prepared and unco-ordinated 
attack with his reserves, which leads our General Staff to the 





1 Field Service Regulations, Pt. I., p. 112. 
3 British Official History, vol. i., p. 427. 
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following deduction: ‘‘ Had General Stakeiberg’s orders been 
clearer, and had the co-operation between Generals Gerngross 
and Glasko been closer, the effect produced would have been 
different; at the same time there is no convincing evidence 
to show that the result of the battle would have been altered.’’} 
This is not the way to convince the Army of the soundness of 
the doctrine inculcated in sections 107 to 110 of Field Service 
Regulations, that a defendant’s road to victory lies in decisive 
counter-attack by the general reserve, combined with an assump- 
tion of the offensive by the whole army—a doctrine of the defen- 
sive which is the logical counterpart of that doctrine of the 
offensive which seeks for success in decisive attack by the assail- 
ant’s general reserve. 

It is not thus that the Great General Staff in Berlin conceives 
its duty to the army to which it has given the cult of the initia- 
tive as the key to victory. Writing of this same battle of 


Te-li-ssu it says 
‘.... in spite of the many mistakes committed by the Russians, in 
spite of their inferior conduct of the action when compared with that of 
the Japanese, it was for some time altogether uncertain whether the 
Japanese would prove victorious; it,is another proof of the initiative 
being always sure to conquer a difficult situation.’ 2 


In season and out of season the Great General Staff is to be 
found on page after page of its Official Account impressing 
on the German Army the soundness of its own conception of 
war: the events of the Russo-Japanese War are of interest to 
it only in so far as they will help German officers in Germany’s 
next war to play their part the better for having pondered the 


lessons of Manchurian battlefields. 

The same spirit animates the French General Staff. The 
defeat of detachments at the Yalu and at Te-li-ssu, if the reasons 
for defeat are not made clear, may lead the French Army to 
lose faith in a method of war which places a detachment in 
contact with the enemy—to call a detachment a ‘‘ General Ad- 
vanced Guard ’’ makes it no less a detachment—so we find the 


following comment on Te-li-ssu : 


‘Le combat de Wafangou—Teélisse se présente, pour nous avec un 
aspect qui rappelle singuliérement la bataille sur le Yalu. Ici également, 
nous trouvons un élément lourd, un corps d’armée, poussé 4 dix jours de 
marche du gros de |’ armée, au contact d’un ennemi supérieur. Refusera- 
t-il le combat? Un élément plus faible en eft fait tout autant L/’ac- 
ceptera-t-il? Ce sera sur un front exagéré, échappant a l’action du com- 
mandement; inévitablement, certaines fractions seront accrochées; les 





1 British Official History, vol. i., p. 427. 
2 German Official acoount ‘ Wa-fan-gou,’ p. 250. 
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autres devront les secourir; donc, sur 1’ensemble, fésera : la menace 
complexe de la percée sur un ou plusieurs points du front, ajoutée a celle 
de 1’ enveloppement sur les ailes.’ } 


The French Army, knowing that its General Advanced 
Guards are not ‘‘ éléments lourds,’’ but extremely mobile, and 
that they are not pushed out to distances of ten days’ march 
from the main body, will be reassured as to French doctrines on 
reading the above comments; and the battles of the Yalu and 
of Te-li-ssu will fall into their proper focus. 


We trust that in the coming volumes of the Official History 
of the Russo-Japanese War which are to complete the work, 
our General Staff will take the opportunity afforded by the 
narrative of events in Manchuria to impress upon our Army 
the value of the conception of war which should underlie the 
Regulations governing its training. As the hostile critic in 
the Times has pointed out, it is extremely desirable that the 
Army should know how the General Staff intends to deal with 
the enveloping attack characteristic of the German method of 
war. There can be no better opportunity for doing this than 
in the pages of our Official History of a war remarkable for the 
success which attended German methods as applied by the 
Japanese. The enterprise of Herr vgn Donat and his pub- 
lisher, has placed in the hands of English readers a faithful 
—though somewhat too literal—translation of the German 
Official Account of the Russo-Japanese War, in which, as we 
have shown, the Great General Staff has missed no opportunity 
of enlarging on the inherent soundness of its own teaching. If 
our General Staff does not agree with that teaching, it is incum- 
bent on it to ensure that the History of the Manchurian Cam- 
paign which it intends its own officers to read is permeated 
and vivified by its own dactrine of war, otherwise it runs the 
risk of finding them imbibing the teaching of the Great General 
Staff in Berlin as presented in the German Official Account. 


The Military Correspondent of the Times, in criticising 
English theories as embodied in our Field Service Regulations, 
takes some comfort to himself in the reflection that the Memo- 
randum on Army Training 1910 adumbrates a possible con- 
version to those German methods of war which he champions 
with so much ability and knowledge. We venture to doubt 
if his inference is correct. After a brief but sufficient sum- 
mary of the method of battle advocated for the British Army 
in section 102 (4) of Field Service Regulations, and that de- 
scribed in section 102 (3) which is the method of envelopment, 
‘the Memorandum says: 


‘During the past training season we have seen commanders endeavour 





1 La Guerre Russo-Japonaise, p. 475 of Revue Militaire des Armées 
Etrangéres for 1908. 
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to put in practice each of the above theories, and not the least important 
lesson learnt is the danger which we should run if we were to endeavour 
to introduce a cult of any particular form of action. Each method is no 
doubt suitable to different circumstances, and success depends not so 
much on the inherent soundness of a principle or plan of operations as 
on the method of application of the principle and the resolution with 
which the plan is carried out... . 

‘... .In “ Field Service Regulations,’’ Part I. section 102, para. 3, it 
is stated that the envelopment theory is consistent with a decided superiority 
in power. For its successful application accurate information, the initiative, 
and a continuous offensive are also necessary. To apply it against a 
commander of equal ability or against a force of equal or superior numbers 
and equal tactical training, or to couple it with an attitude of expectancy 
dictated by a lack of reliable information, is to depart from sound 
principles. 

Which amounts to saying ‘‘ We have no objection to the 
German theory of war, provided it is applied against a carefully 
selected adversary, who is sufficiently our inferior either in 
numbers, capacity, or moral, and about whom we have all the 
information necessary to justify us in taking liberties.’ On 
such an adversary there is obviously no need to draw the delicate 
and tempered blade of Napoleonic war: any cudgel will suffice 
to give the coup de grace. 


Weare safe in assuming that in deciding on the methods of 
operation advocated in Field Service Regulations, our General 
Staff has paid our possible enemies the compliment of assuming 
that they will not be our inferiors either in numbers, training 
or resolute leadership. 


There is, however, in the Memorandum a dictum which we 
are unable to accept without considerable reservation. It is 
this: ‘‘. . . . success depends not so much on the inherent 
soundness of a principle or plan of operations as on the method 
of application of the principle and the resolution with which 
the plan is carried out.’’ As it stands this dictum is so like 
a platitude as to be convincing in its simplicity, and yet it is 
liable, if not rightly interpreted, to lead an army very far down 
the smooth path of loose thinking which leads to disaster. The 
trap lies in the last sentence ‘“‘the resolution with which the 
plan is carried out.’’ ‘‘ Resolution ”’ is not a Heaven-sent gift; 
it is a quality of mind, the product of keen desire to perform a 
certain act and the sure knowledge of how to accomplish it. 
The application of resolution to an operation of war postulates 
a high degree of confidence; in the higher command “ self-con- 
fidence’; in the subordinate commanders and troops ‘“‘confi- 
dence in the higher command.’’ Now in war self-confidence 
in a commander, and confidence in him on the part of his 
subordinates, are the especial prerogative of armies in which 
commanders and subordinate leaders alike are bound together 
by a definite conception of war common to the whole army, 
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as in the German Army of 1870 and the Japanese Army of 
1904, or, to go back a few generations, in the armies led by 
Napoleon and by our own Duke of Wellington. ‘‘ Resolution ”’ 
in war is the child of what General Langlois calls ‘la doctrine’ ; 
emphatically it is not the child of what he calls ‘‘ les textes’’ in 
the sentence we have already quoted from his ‘* Legons de deux 
guerres récentes.”’ But in an army which is so universally im- 
bued with a definite doctrine of war as to be capable at all times 
and in all places of resolute action we do not find leaders oper- 
ating alternately by methods which derive from conceptions of 
war as far asunder as the poles. 

The examination we have made of the attitude of our General 
Staff as shown in Field Service Regulations, in the Memoran- 
dum on Army Training 1910, and in the Official! History of 
the Russo-Japanese War reveals the following state of affairs. 
In Field Service Regulations is advocated the method of action 
similar to that which in France is the logical outcome of a 
definite conception of war and is opposed to that practised in 
Germany which is the equally logical outcome of a different 
conception of war. In our Official History of the Russo- 
Japanese War we have seen that our General Staff, unlike those 
of France and Germany, has not taken the opportunity presented 
to it to impress seriously upon the Army the soundness of that 
doctrine of war which is the logical and necessary spiritual link 
between the methods it advocates in Field Service Regulations 
and the parent conception of war which is the sole justification 
for adopting any particular method of action. In the Memor- 
andum on Army Training we find the General Staff, while still 
advocating the Method inculcated in Field Service Regulations, 
has definitely pronounced against ‘‘the cult of any particular 
form of action.” 

As long ago as October, 1806, the Prussian Army learnt 
that the cult of any ‘‘form”’ is the shortest possible road to 
disaster. But behind the ‘‘ forms of action’’ of French and 
German war are great conceptions, each in itself perfectly logi- 
cal, and yet diverging from the outset because each is based on 
a totally different evaluation of some of the many factors which 
compose the act of force we know as war. These conceptions, 
which lie behind the ‘‘ forms of action,’’ have been held worthy 
of homage by soldiers so educated and so earnest as those who 
guide the military destinies of France and Germany. It would 
be rash in any critic to assume that their bearing on British war 
has not been examined and appraised by the thinkers of our own 
General Staff. It is true that, owing to its diffidence in criticism, 
and the hesitancy in exnosition of the standpoint from which it 
views the operations of the Russian and Japanese armies in 
Manchuria, our Historical Section lends colour to such a rash 
assumption, yet we are convinced that the seemingty negative 
attitude of our General Staff on this momentous subject has 
been deliberately adopted, and is in keeping with the character 
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and organization of the British Army as it is today. Although 
the more purely official publications we have referred to are 
silent on this point, we find it elucidated in an important pro- 
nouncement recently made by the Director of Military Opera- 
tions at the War Office, Brigadier-General H. H. Wilson. 

On the 5th of December, 1910, General Wilson delivered a 
lecture before the Aldershot Military Society on the subject of 
‘* Initiative and the Power of Manceuvre,”’ in which the prevail- 
ing French and German doctrines are clearly explained and 
examined. After showing in what these doctrines consist, and 
where they diverge, General Wilson says :— 

‘Which then should we adopt ? 

‘ My own opinion is this: 

‘If by forethought, by previous arrangement, by careful and systematic 
training in everything that goes for mobility, if arrangements can be 
completed which will allow our force to be based on an arc, then I am 
a firm believer in the French system of War, 

‘If on the other hand, when war breaks out, we find ourselves with 
no superior mobility, unaccustomed to long and tiresome marches, unac- 
customed to carry more than the ‘‘unexpended portion” of the day’s rations, 
ignorant of how to requisition, ignorant of how to billet, still served by 
horse traction, instead of motor traction, in our supply services, and 
operating in a strange country, and not only surrounded by the ‘‘ fog of 
war,’’ but by the fog of war in an unknown tongue, then | am all in 
favour of the simple and more primitive German methods and in vulgar 
parlance of having a slogging match. 

‘But let us clearly understand the difference. (a) In the first case, 
we give ourselves every chance not only of defeating even numbers, but 
of annihilating the enemy’s forces. 

‘(b) Whereas, in the second case, we can only at best hope for some sort 
or indecisive victory, the action to be renewed on terms disadvantageous 
to us.1 (Because we do not greatly outnumber our opponents.)’ 


And again he tells us :— 

‘In a word, if we have made our small little army so mobile that we are 
practically a flying column, based on several alternative places, then let 
us follow the Napoleonic principle of restricted initiative, a momentary 
pause and then a smashing blow. 

‘ But on the other hand . . . if we have not made our army so mobile 
as to be practically a flying column, then let us give up all idea of copying 
Napoleon, and let us, as I said before, trust to win by a slogging match. 

‘That we have men with the ability to carry out the French plan I 
firmly believe. 

‘Whether the Expeditionary Force is a weapon so finely tempered, 
so organized and administered as to enable its commander to employ 
it in this most delicate of all operations, I am afraid I must leave to wiser 
heads than mine to determine.’ 2 





1 Initiative and the Power of Manceuvre, p. 7. 
2 Ibid, p. 9. 
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When we remember that General Wilson was till recently 
the Commandant of the Staff College, and as such charged with 
the higher military education of future officers of the General 
Staff; that he now fills the responsible position of Director of 
Military Operations at the War Office, a General Staff Appoint- 
ment of the first rank, we shall not err if we attach the great- 
est importance to this pronouncement, and if we assume that 
it is intended to fill some of the lacunze which we have noticed 
in the more purely official publications we have examined. 
Such a man as General Wilson does not speak lightly : on such 
a matter his opinion is not individual, but corporate: his voice 
is the voice of the General Staff, the thinking and teaching organ 
of our army. What he tells us is worthy of the closest atten- 
tion on the part of those who have at heart the well-being of 
our army, and who desire to understand how it is to play its 
part in modern war. 

What General Wilson tells us amounts to this. Of the two 
systems of war we have before us, French war and German 
war, the French conception is the sounder, but he leaves us 
with the impression that, as at present organized and adminis- 
tered, our army is not yet a perfect instrument for that particular 
system of war. He does not for a moment contemplate the 
possibility of fighting one day on one system, and the next 
day on the other. To a serious student of war like General 
Wilson such an idea would be inconceivable. He does, how- 
ever, contemplate the possibility of our being obliged to fight 
on the German system, because our army is not mobile enough 
or handy enough to fight on the French system. General Wil- 
son’s revelation of the official mind enables us to interpret that 
passage of the Memorandum on Army Training which we have 
noted above, and to which, in its crude presentation, we took 
exception, i.e., the possibility of operating alternately on the 
French and German methods. 

The conclusion we arrive at from our consideration of the 
publications we have examined is that while the General Staff 
has selected for the Army a ‘‘ method of action,’’ it has failed 
to give it a ‘‘ doctrine of war,’’ not because it has formed no 
particular ‘‘conception of war,’’ but because it does not con- 
sider the organization and administration of the army as yet 
quite adequate to the tasks which would be imposed on it by 
the form of war it considers the best. The General Staff has 
still to bear in mind the possibility that our army, owing to a 
lack of mobility and ‘“handiness,’’ due to its present organiza- 
tion and administration, may have to operate on other methods. 
It is consequently right to postpone indoctrinating it with the 
‘conception of war’’ which logically underlies the ‘‘ methods 
of action’”’ it advocates, until the organization and administra- 
tion of the army have made it a perfect instrument in its hand 
for the purpose required. 

4 D2 
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From the report of Mr. Haldane’s speech on Army Esti- 
mates, IgII-12, as given in the Times of March 15, we learn that 
great attention is being given to improving the army in this 
vital respect, and that he anticipates that the reforms which are 
now to be undertaken will increase the mobility of the Expedi- 
tionary Force, and will make it more flexible. 

Echoing the words of General Langlois already quoted : 
‘Sans doctrine, les textes ne sont rien: a des textes sans 
doctrine, serait de beaucoup préférable une doctrine sans 
textes,’? we can only record our regret that conditions do not 
yet permit the teaching of a doctrine of war, and express the 

ope that the reforms in organization and administration an- 

nounced by Mr. Haldane may soon justify the General Staff 
in infusing our army with a definite and coherent conception of 
war in which empiricism will find no place. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 


AUGUST, tg11. 


3rd (fbur.) The Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty signed in Washing- 
ton by Mr. Knox and Mr. Bryce. 


8th (Tues.) H.M.S. “Colossus” commissioned at Devonport. 


1oth (Thur.) Launch of first-class battleship “Conte di Cavour” from the 
Royal Dockyard, Spezia, for the Italian Navy. 


roth (Sat.) Launch of the Scout-Cruiser “ Quarto” from the Royal Dock. 
yard, Venice, for the Italian Navy. 


26th (Sat.) Launch of first-class battleship “ Rivadavia” from the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Yard, Quincy, Massachusetts, for the 
Argentine Navy. 

















The following article is, by agreement with the Society 
for Nautical Research, reproduced from the July 


number of ‘“‘ The Mariner’s Mirror.” 


THE XEBEC. 
By B. GLANVILL CORNEY. 


THE name ‘‘ xebec”’ is of Oriental origin, and occurs in several 
variants, according to dialect. Among these are Arabic and 
Turkish, which got it perhaps out of Sanscrit, or Pali, or Persian, 
or Temach’ek (Berber). A possible prototype of the xebec 
still exists farther East than the Mediterranean, in the dhow; 
and during her transition the craft no doubt, like the name, has 
undergone many stages of development. Even in the XIXth 
gentury she was not tied down to one definite model; but pre- 
sented modifications according to size, purpose, locality where 
built, and the people who used her. Locality involved differ- 
ences in the timber employed, and in the fastenings, the spars, 
the ‘‘ canvas,’’ and the workmanship. The details of design and 
ornamentation varied also with the race, traditions, tools, and 
degree of skill of the builders. Thus, though xebecs were in 
a measure suorum generis,, it was a genus comprising species ; 
and its later specific types were in the nature of a ‘‘ throwback”’ 
from the galley. For one of the distinguishing features of 
the xebec was her exaggerated rostrum or beak. Jal, in his 
monumental Glossaire nautique (1848-50), delineates an example 
of this in a Catalan xebec (or jabeque as the Spaniards preferably 
write it) seen at Naples, in 1835 I think. Being a Frenchman 
Jal calls her a chabek, and he describes her genus as ‘‘a small 
vessel that used to belong to the galley class, and still, by her 
build, claims relationship with that form of craft. Her beam is 
usually in proportion to her length as1:4. Her stem is greatly 
prolonged forwards, and is provided with a lengthy, projecting 
beak, whose extremity, no longer destructive as an instrument of 
warfare, serves for securing the fore-tack. The chabek’s poop 
terminates in an outer platform comprised between two wings 
which are the prolongation of the quarter-nettings (hastingage). 
In some of them there is a gallery round this rather long over- 
hang. In calm weather chabeks use sweeps. They have a bat- 
tery of small pieces (carronades ?) on deck ; and there are scuttles 
(oar-locks) for the sweeps pierced between the gun ports. Her 
masts are three in number, of which the first, or fore-mast, rakes 
forward a great deal. Like the main-mast, it is fitted with a 
calcet (a kind of squared cap) made of elm and provided with 
two perforations on its fore and after faces carrying bronze 
sheaves, for the halyards to reeve through. The mizen-mast is 
stepped close to the rudder (sic) : it has a small top, above which 
is fitted a stump topmast (for an ensign staff ?), The three sails 
of a chabek are thus lateen sails; but there are some chabeks 
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masted and canvassed en vaisseau. Their masts in such case are 
pole masts.’" So far M. Jal. © 

It appears to be the case also that some xebecs change their 
rig according to circumstances, or at the will of the patron: 
substituting a square sail on the foremast for the customary 
lateen sail, when\the wind is aft or on the quarter, and even 
setting a topsail above that. So says Falconer, though, in his 
plates, he shows her with only three lateen sails. 

Lescallier, in his ‘‘ Vocabulaire,’’ 1777, is very precise as to 
the rig of this type. Hesays that properly the fore and main are 
lateen masts (a calcet), while the mizen has a topmast and a 
small top. In ordinary weather each mast carries one lateen 
sail, but in heavy weather a square-sail is used on the fore and 
another on the main. Xebecs have neither head nor bowsprit, 
but a long fléche, nearly horizontal, to which the fore tack, etc., 
are led. He goes on, ‘‘ Though this is their proper rig, people 
have during the past few years taken it into their heads to give 
them pole main and fore masts, with yards like a ship, but with 
this difference, that they lower all their yards down on the lower 
yards ’’; or, in other words, to give them the usual polacea rig. 
This, he says, is more handy, and demands a less expert crew, 
but detracts much from their rowing powers owing to the greater 
surface of gear aloft to hold the wind. 

As to the hull he gives the following dimensions for a 20-gun 
xebec. Length, 119 ft.6 in. Beam, 31 ft. Depth, 10 ft. 8 in. 
Tumble home amidships, none. Rake, forward 14 ft., aft 8 ft. 
3 in. Rise of floor amidships, 4 in. 

Now let us see what the Spaniards, who should speak with 
authority on this matter, tell us. Admiral Fernandez de Nav- 
arrete, in his Diccionario Maritimo, espajiol (1831) describes 
the jabeque as a coasting vessel of from 50 to 60 tons peculiar 
to the Mediterranean, propelled by sails and sweeps, and having 
three masts: the fore-mast raking forward and carrying a lateen 
sail, the main-mast almost vertical, and the mizzen-mast raking 
aft. He adds that until the year 1827 there were jabeques serving 
in the SpanishNavy, and mounting as many as 32 guns; these 
were of the polacre rig, so that they came to be spoken of as 
jabeques redondos, because the ordinary jabeque wore the lateen 
rig. Now although in ordinary conversation the word redondo, 
in Spanish, means “‘ round,’’ when coupled with aparejo (rig or 
rigging) and applied to ships it means ‘‘square-rigged.’” Conse- 
quently, there were some xebecs so fitted, at any rate on two 
pole masts, and between these and what the Spaniards called 
polacras-corbetas there was very little difference, either in their 
construction or their rig. The later work bearing the same title 
as Fernandez de Navarrete’s (by José de Lorenzo and others, 
1864) gives the same description; and the ordinary Spanish 
dictionaries, including that of the Academy, correspond, but 
afford much less information. 

A smaller type of jabeque known as a jdbeca or jabega 
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(which originally meant, and in Africa and some parts of Spain 
still means, a ‘‘net’’) is mentioned as being in use among the 
Balearic Islands for fishing purposes, being, though smaller, a 
more beamy or podgy cratt than the swift and somewhat slenderer 
jabeque proper. 

Then again there is—or was, until 1830 or so—the jabequin, 
chanvequi, or chambequin (from the Turkish), which authori- 
ties agree in defining as a “‘ frigate-rigged xebec.’” ‘Iwo of these, 
belonging to the Spanish Royal Navy, named the Aventurero 
and La Andaluz, were despatched in 1767 from Ferrol to Monte 
Video, where the former was lost; but the writer has seen at 
Seville a water-colour of La Andaluz, drawn by a pilotin 
(or navigation cadet) when she was lying with the rest of her 
squadron at Port Egmont in the Falkland Islands, at the time of 
its seizure three years later. The drawing—exquisite in other 
respects—is unfortunately on quite a small scale, so that the 
chambequin looks practically just like the small frigates she had 
as consorts, being masted with tops, and square rigged save for 
the settee they all carried at that period instead of the more mod- 
ern spanker. But her commander, Don Domingo Perler, com- 
plained bitterly that she was unfitted to battle with the tem- 
pestuous weather and coarse seas off the Patagonian coast, by 
reason of her being so deep-waisted ; so that her decks were half 
the time under water, and her biscuit and other sea stock got 
wetted and spoilt. 

The Naval Chronicle, Vol. I1., p. 517, has an engraving after 
Pocock of an engagement with two Spanish xebecs of 36 guns 
each; but as the fight took place in 1780, and the engraving 
was not published till 1799, it is not certain that Pocock’s evi- 
dence is to be implicitly trusted. He shows the xebecs with the 
ordinary ship rig of the period, and the hulls shipshape save for 
the bows, which terminate in the orthodox fléche, with a jibboom 
rigged out beyond it. 


The Gamo, taken by the Speedy in 1801, was a ‘‘ xebec frig- 
ate,’’ and Pocock's picture of the engagement (reproduced in 
Com. C. N. Robinson’s “‘ British Fleet,’’ p. 49) shows her ship 
rigged with the lateen mizzen yard and an orthodox bowsprit. 
The hull, however, differs from the usual form, there being more 
overhang at each end, and seemingly no tumble-home. The 
sloops, Dart and Arrow, built for the Royal Navy by Sir Samuel 
Bentham in 1796, were xebec-shaped, but ship-rigged. “Phew 
had narrow floors, considerable overhang forward and aft, and 
their sides flared out from water line to deck. Each of these 
sloops distinguished herself, but the model was not repeated. 
A drawing by Dodd of the Dart boarding the Déstrée, frigate, 
in Dunkirk Roads on 7th July, 1800, is reproduced in the Naval 
Chronicle (VI., 209), and shows that the Dart had a pointed 
stern, but that the “‘wings’’ had been dispensed with. All 
these vessels were therefore chambequins rather than the xebecs 
proper. 
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The older and smaller type of xebec survived, however, side 
by side with the larger chambequin, to which, as we have Seen, 
the name xebec was also given. For instance, in May, 1804, the 
Termagenié’s boats took a French xebec mounting two long guns 
forward, six brass swivels, having a crew of 60 men, and rowed 
by 30 oars. The rig is not stated, but may be assumed to have 
been lateen. (Naval Chronicle, XII., 131.) 

It is perhaps worth mention that English seamen of the last 
generation still called the lateen yard the ‘‘shebeck’’ yard. 
[t is natural enough that the French pronunciation should have 
béen adopted. (1) because the British seaman chooses the soft 
sh-sound whenever possible; (2) because the lateen mizzen sur- 
vived in French men-of-war longer than our own. In seaman- 
ship books of the closing years of the 18th century it is described 
as artimon 4 la francaise. 

Expecting to revisit Madrid during next winter, the writer 
will have pleasure in looking over the models in the Naval 
Museum there once again for further reliable particulars of the 
real xebec type. In the meanwhile he wishes to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to the Editor of the Mariner’s Mirror, and to 
Mr. Morton Nance, for kindly co-operating in preparing the pre- 
sent article. 
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NAVAL NOTES. 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Home.—APppointTMENTS.—The following are the principal appointments 
which have been made :— 

Captains—G. M. Paine, M.V.O., to ‘‘Actzon ”’; D. B. Crampton, 
M.V.O., to ‘‘Alexandra ’’; E. V. Underhill to ‘‘ Weymouth "’; F. W. Caul- 
field to ‘‘ Juno ’’; H. P. Sinclair to ‘‘ London,’’ and as Flag-Captain to 
Rear-Admiral C. G. F. M. Cradock, C.B., M.V.O. Commander—O. McD 
English to ‘‘ Iphigenia.” 

Admiral Sir Richard Poore, Bart., K.C.B., C.V.O., hoisted his flag on 
board the battleship ‘‘ Vengeance ”’ on the 2gth ult., at Chatham, on tak- 
ing up the appointment of Commander-in-Chief at the Nore, in succession 
to Admiral Sir C. C. Drury, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.S.I.; Sir C. Drury’s 
flag was struck at sunset on board the ‘‘ Undine,’ and that of the new 
Commander-in-Chief transferred to her the next morning. 


Rear-Admiral C, G. F. M. Cradock, C.B., M.V.O., hoisted his flag on 
the 29th ult., at Sheerness, on board the ‘‘ Implacable”’; on taking up 
his appointment as Rear-Admiral in the Atlantic Fleet, in succession to 
Rear-Admiral S. H. Carden; Rear-Admiral Carden’s flag was struck at 
sunset on board the ‘‘ London,”’ and the flag of Rear-Admiral Cradock 
transferred to her on the following morning; the ‘‘ London ”’ and ‘* Im- 
placable ’’ left later in the day to rejoin the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir 1. 
Jellicoe. 

The new first-class battleship ‘‘ Colossus,’’ was commissioned at Devon- 
port, on the 8th ult., for service in the Second Division of the home Fleet ; 
she is the tenth battleship of the ‘‘ Dreadnought ” class to be commissioned. 
and the last to mount 12-inch guns. She has taken the place of the 
‘* Caledonia ” (late ‘‘ New Zealand ’’), which ship has been transferred to 
the Third Division of the Home Fleet, where she flies the flag of Rear- 
Admiral A. Limpus, commanding the Portsmouth Sub-Division. 


Submarines ‘“‘ B6,”’ ‘‘ B7,” “ B8,” ‘* Bg,” “ Bro,” and ‘‘ Bri,” left 
Devonport on the 14th ult. for Gibraltar, where the first three are to be 
stationed, ‘‘ Bg,”’ ‘‘ Bro,’’ and ‘‘ Br ”’ going on to Malta, which is their 
destination. They were escorted by the 2nd-class cruiser ‘‘ Bonaventure." 
the sea-going depét ship for Portsmouth Submarine Flotilla, and the scouts 
‘‘ Pathfinder ’’ and ‘ Patrol.” These submarines were launched in 
1905-06, their dimensions being as follows: Length, 135 feet; beam, 13.5 
feet; depth, 11.5 feet, their displacement being 280 tons on the surface. 
and 315 tons when submerged. Their propelling engines develop 600 H.P., 
when awash, and 189 H.P. when submerged, the corresponding speeds 
being 13 knots and 8 knots. Each has a crew of 16 men, an armament 
ef two torpedo tubes, and storage capacity for 15 tons of oil, which will 
give a radius of action of 1,500 knots at economical speed. The flotilla 
arrived at Vigo on the 17th ult., and, leaving again on the 2oth, arrived 
at Gibraltar on the 22nd. The ‘“ Pathfinder,’’ and ‘‘ Patrol ’’ left Gib- 
raltar again on the 24th ult., on their return to Plymouth, while the 
‘* Bonaventure,”” with the ‘‘ Barham,” left for Malta on the 26th ult., 
escerting ‘ Bg,”’ “‘ Bio,”’ and “ Brr.”’ 
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THE COMMONWEALTH FLEET. 


Précis from Sir R. Henderson’s Report, continued from August 
Journal, page 1065. 

The Admiral recommends that the preparatory measures which should 
be taken in hand forthwith are those necessary to meet the requirements 
of the Fleet Unit on its arrival in Australia. The actual vessels of which 
the Fleet Unit is to be composed are :-— 

1 Armoured Cruiser; 
3 Protected Cruisers; 
6 Destroyers; 
3 Submarines. 
Among the further measures to be taken are :— 
A.—-Control and Administration. 

Constitution of a Naval Board, without delay, on the lines laid down 
in Appendix A. 

B.—Personnel. 


Detailed information as to entry, training, etc., of the personnel re- 
quired is given in Appendix B. 

It is recommended that the requirements of the Commonwealth com- 
pleted fleet should be divided over four eras, consisting respectively of :— 


First Era ... ise bi + 7 years 
Second Era ht Sead sein cand 
ThirdEra ... ... ses § years [ POtal, 22 years. 
Fourth Era _ a > i ot, 


The total period of 22 years is taken as the maximum required, as the 
higher rank of officers cannot be obtained in a shorter period, and a 
period of 22 years is also convenient because it is the length of service, 
from the age of 18, which continuous service men in the Mother Navy 
are required to complete to be eligible for pension, and is the period which 
is recommended for adoption for “‘ long service’’ in the Commonwealth 
Fleet. It is specially recommended that the First Era should cover seven 
years, as this longer era will give the Commonwealth time and oppor- 
tunity for devoting her energies to providing and equipping the necessary 
Harbour Establishments, Naval Bases, etc., as well as putting the recruiting 
system on a sound basis. Moreover, the requirements of the personnel 
for the Fleet Unit with those for the various Harbour Establishments 
(which must be established in the initial stage, 1911-1918) and the smal! 
additional requirements of the vessels proposed to be added to the Fleet 
Unit during the First Era will, together, be greater than those of the 
subsequent shorter eras. 

The total numbers of ranks and ratings that will be required in the 
First Era are :— 


(a) Personnel required for manning the Fleet Unit ... 2,501 
(b) Personnel required for manning Harbour Estab- 
lishments and for administration ... 1127 


(c) Personnel required for manning the additions to 
the Fleet Unit to be made by 1918 (viz., 6 Des- 
troyers, 3 Submarines, 1 Depét Ship) ... > ae 


-_—— 


Total ... se bes wee 45384 
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Of the 2,501 officers and men required for the Fleet Unit the follow- 
ing ranks and ratings cannot be provided by Australia in the two years 
available, and must, therefore, be obtained from the Mother Country, 
under the agreement made at fhe Imperial Defence Conference of 1909 :— 


Commissioned Officers tae ae peaie iia 
Subordinate Officers... ba pe <a ee 
Warrant Officers as = ies fesse BM és 
Leading Ratings éig 908 etd 
Chief Petty, and other Petty “Officers ss 406 
Other Ratings ... oat ; ae -os . JOB 


The balance, 878, should be iin by the Commonwealth by the 
time the vessels of the Fleet Unit arrive in Australia. The proposals as 
to obtaining ranks and ratings from the Mother Country are made sub- 
ject to the concurrence of the Admiralty. 

As regards the 144 officers required from the Mother Country it is 
recommended that, as far as compatible with efficient manning of the 
vessels, they be selected by the Admiralty from Australians and from 
Volunteers for service in Australia, and it is proposed that :— 


(a) They should be lent for three years’ service in the Australian 
Fleet, counting their service as service in the Mother Fleet, on 
their return to that Fleet. 

(b) Those who volunteer, on the expiration of their three years’ 
service, for transfer to the Commonwealth service, and are 
recommended, to be allowed to do so if required by the Common- 
wealth, and if the Admiralty concur. 


It is also proposed that officers, whilst in the Commonwealth Nava) 
Service, shall draw Australian pay and allowances and receive no pay from 
the Admiralty during that time, and that passages shall be provided for 
them to England on conclusion of their term of service, full pay being 
continued until the completion of their ‘‘ Foreign Service’ leave after 
their arrival in England. 

The 1,479 ratings required from the Mother Country should, as far 
as practicable, be selected from Australians and from volunteers for 
service in Australia. Of these men 560 ratings should be lent from the 
active service personnel of the Mother Navy for periods of three years. 
These ratings would be drafted by the Admiralty as required and would 
draw Australian rates of pay and allowances while in the Commonwealth 
Naval Service. A further 816 men should be recruited, if available, in 
the United Kingdom. 

(a) From ratings who have completed time for pension in the Mother 
Navy and have left the active service, provided that not more 
than two years have elapsed since their discharge to pension, 
and they should be entered in the Commonwealth service for 
a term of engagement of five years. 

(b) From ratings in the Royal Fleet Reserve who have completed 
not less than seven years and not more than twelve years service 
in the Mother Navy before their transfer to the Reserve, pro- 
vided that not more than two years have elapsed since their 
transfer, and they should be entered for a term of engagement 
in the Commonwealth service for either five or seven years. 
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It is further recommended that the ratings in the Commonwealth 
Navy eventually should be composed approximately as follows :— 

Three-fourths of total number to be engaged for ‘‘ continuous service "’ 
(viz., engagement for twelve years from the age of eighteen, with the 
option of re-engaging for a further ten years). 

One-fourth of total number to be engaged for ‘‘ short service ’’ (viz., 
engagement for seven or five years). 

The following additional vessels should be provided between 1913 
and 1918 :— 

Additions to Unit to be effected by 1918. 


1 Depét Vessel ae os oss 1914 
3 Submarines ie et + [to be ready 1916 
3 Destroyers de ini oe by end of 1917 
3 Destroyers a8 eee ar 1918 


The addition of these vessels brings the total number of ships to be 
completed by the end of First Era up to 23 (viz., 1 armoured cruiser, 3 
protected cruisers, 12 destroyers, 6 submarines, and 1 depét ship), and 
involves the addition of 746 ranks and ratings to the personnel, which, 
subject to the progress of recruiting, should be provided as follows :— 

337 ranks and ratings to be lent from the Active Service personnel 
of the Mother Navy; 

205 ratings to be entered for five or seven years from Pensioners 
and Royal Fleet Reserve men in the United Kingdom; 

49 Continuous Service and 155 Non-continuous ratings te be 
provided in the Commonwealth. Total, 746. 

During the Second Era (1918-1923) a further 19 ships are to be com- 
pleted, viz., 2 armoured cruisers, 3 protected cruisers, 6 destroyers, 6 sub- 
marines and 2 depét ships, which will involve the provision by the end of 
1423 of 3,860 additional ranks and ratings to the personnel, made up as 
fellows :— 

163 Commissioned Officers, 26 Subordinate Officers, 57 Warrant 
Officers, 716 Chief and other Petty Officers (the above of all 
branches); 509 leading ratings (all branches); 2,253 Seamen, 
Stokers, etc., and 136 Boys. 

During the Third Era (1923-1928) a further 6 ships are to be completed, 
viz., 3 armoured cruisers, 2 protected cruisers, and 1 repair ship, involving 
the provision by the end of 1928 of 3,574 additional ranks and ratings, 
made up as follows :— 

119 Commissioned Officers; 40 Subordinate Officers; 56 Warrant 
Officers; 607 Chief and Petty Officers; 471 leading ratings (the 
above of all branches); 2,127 Seamen, Stokers, etc. and 154 Boys. 

During the Fourth Era (1928-1933) a further 4 ships are to be com- 
pleted, viz., 2 armoured cruisers and 2 protected cruisers, which will bring 
the completed fleet up to the contemplated strength of 8 armoured cruisers, 
10 protected cruisers, 18 destroyers, 12 submarines, 3 depdt ships and a 
repair ship. 

The further increase to the fleet during the Fourth Era will necessitate 
the provision by the end of 1933 of 2,424 additional ranks and ratings, 
made up as follows :— 

78 Commissioned Officers, 26 Subordinate Officers, 34 Warrant 

Officers, 390 Chief and Petty Officers, 318 leading ratings (the 
above of all branches); 1,466 Seamen, Stokers, etc., and 112 Boys. 


{ 


seas 
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By the end of 1933 the Commonwealth Navy should be in a position 
to effect the relief of all but the higher ranks of Officers and some few 
Chief and other Petty Officers, etc., who have been lent by the Mother 
Navy from time to time. 

Attached to the Report are seven Appendices, lettered from ‘‘A’’ to 
‘“G;”’ of these ‘‘A’’ (Control and Administration) is the most important, 
and we give it in full, ‘‘B’”’ relates to the Entry, Training, and Emolu- 
ments of the Personnel; ‘‘C’’ relates to Recruiting; ‘‘D’’ to the Naval 
Bases and Sub-bases, and their requirements; ‘‘ E ’’ to Communication, 
etc. (including Wireless Telegraph Stations); “F’’ to Naval Reserves; 
and ‘‘G ”’ Financial Estimate. 


APPENDIX A. 
CONTROL AND ADMINISTRATION. 
THE NAVAL BOARD. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Under the Naval Forces Act of 1910 power is taken to constitute a 
Naval Board with such functions ‘tas may be prescribed.”’ 

Under the Regulations and Standing Orders for the Naval Forces 
of the Commonwealth at present in force ‘‘ the Naval Board shall, subject 
to the control of the Minister, be charged with the administration of all 
matters relating to the Naval Forces,’’ and ‘“‘ the Members of the Board 
shall severally exercise such powers and perform such duties as are from 
time to time assigned to them by the Minister.’’ 

The Board does not, however, appear to have any executive authority 
or control over the Naval Forces. The Regulations as to the government 
of the Forces are, ‘‘ The Director and every member of the Naval Forces 
permanently employed shall faithfully and diligently employ the whole of 
their time in the service of the Commonwealth, and shall in all things 
obey the orders and directions of the Government.’’ ‘‘ All orders and di- 
rections of the Government with respect to the administration of the 
Forces shall be communicated by the Board, and Commandants will issue 
the necessary orders to give effect to them.” 

The control of the Naval Forces, under present conditions, is, there- 
fore, exercised by the Government (i.e., the Minister of Defence) through 
the Naval Board, but the Naval Board has no powers of its own, and is 
merely a mouthpiece. 

In considering the question of the control of a service such as the 
Navy there are two points to be met :— 

(a) The system must admit of complete Parliamentary control and 
responsibility; but as far as possible such control should in prac- 
tice be restricted to matters of policy and finance, and the power 
of Parliament to interfere in matters of detail in the government 
and administration of the Navy should be reserved for very ex- 
ceptional circumstances, 

(b) The controlling authority should be such as will have the full 
confidence of the officers and men of the Service, whose careers are 
entrusted to it, and should contain Naval Officrs whose sole in- 
terest would be to maintain the Navy in an efficient state by provid- 
ing for all its needs. The enormous value to the Naval Service 
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of obtaining and retaining the confidence and loyal support of the 
personnel to its Governing Body cannot be too much emphasized. 


In the Mother Country these two requirements are met by the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Admiralty on which there are two political members and 
four Senior Naval Officers of reputation; this Board is responsible as 
a whole for the government of the Navy, and is appointed, and acts, 
as a single authority. 

I recognize that there is great difference between the conditions 
as regards the Naval Forces in the Mother Country and the Common- 
wealth; in the former both the Navy and the Board of Admiralty have 
been established for a long period, and have stood the test of time and 
experience; in the latter both the Navy and its controlling authority 
have to be created, and must necessarily be experimental. Nevertheless, 
I consider that a Board constituted on the lines of the Board of Ad- 
miralty, and having responsibility as a whole, would meet the require- 
ments of the Commonwealth better, and would be well qualified to foster 
and develop the Australian Fleet. It is essential, too, that the con- 
trolling authority in Australia should have and retain the full and com- 
plete confidence of the Admiralty. 

Ministers are here to-day and gone to-morrow; their responsibility 
ends with their tenure of office, whereas the Navy is a living and growing 
organism, the creation of years, for which continuity of policy is essential. 
It should not be within the power of the Government of the day, for 
financial or any other reasons, to take steps which may have disastrous 
effect at a future date on the safety of the Commonwealth unless such 
steps are carried out with the full knowledge and approval of the people 
of Australia, who would have to bear the consequences; a Board on 
which Senior Officers of the Navy sit is not likely to suffer any such 
steps to be taken without protest. 

In further development of this proposal, I consider that the annual 
Estimates of Expenditure as framed by the Board should be signed by 
each member of the Board, and be subject to alteration by Parliament 
alone. 

I have dealt rather fully with this matter, as 1 view it as being 
of paramount importance to the well-being of the Commonwealth Naval 
development, and I cannot too strongly express my hope that the Navy 
will be kept outside party politics. ‘“‘ It must be distinctly recognised 
that a National Force maintained at a high standard of efficiency can only 
be produced by the work of years and that such work must be steady 
and continuous; any divergence from the policy decided on may, and 
probably will, lead to chaos and useless expenditure of money.’? (Lord 
Kitchener in his Memorandum on the Defence of Australia). 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE NAVAL BOARD. 


The Board recommended is as follows :— 
1, The Minister of State for Defence (or for the Navy, should a 
separate Naval Department be created later). 
2. First Naval Member (to be a Sanior Officer of the Commonwealth 
Navy not below the rank of Captain). 
3- Second Naval Member (to be a Senior Officer of the {mperial 
Navy, not below the rank of Captain). 
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4. Third Naval Member (to be a Senior Officer of the Common- 
wealth or Imperial Navy not below the rank of Captain). 

5. Finance and Civil Member (to be a Member of Parliament, of 
the Senate when the Minister is in the House of Representatives, and 
vice versa, or as an alternative this member might be a Senior Naval 
Acoountant Officer or a Civilian Accountant). 

With a Permanent Secretary of the Board. 

I also recommend that this Board should have a Naval Representative 
(at the outset a Captain in the Imperial Navy should be selected) in 
London, to be attached to the staff of the High Commissioner, to be 
accommodated with an office in the Admiralty Board, and to be allowed 
personal access to the members of the Admiralty Board, and to the various 
Admiralty Departments; this officer to be the channel of communication 
between the Commonwealth Naval Board (whom he would represent and 
from whom he would receive instructions), and the Home Board of 
Admiralty. This officer would, in fact, represent the Commonwealth 
Naval Board in the same way that the High Commissioner represents 
the Commonwealth Government, and he would be under the orders of, 
and receive the support, when necessary, of the High Commissioner. He 
could be most useful in maintaining uniformity between the two Boards, 
and in insuring harmonious action when both Boards had to act in 
concert, and in watching generally over the Naval interests of Australia. 
This position should be held later by an officer of the Commonwealth Navy. 

The selection of an Imperial Officer for the 2nd Naval Member is recom- 
mended because the Commonwealth Fleet is, and must continue for a 
very considerable time to be, dependent to a great extent on the personnel 
of the Imperial Navy, and it is desirable that such officers and men should 
know that they are represented by one of their own officers on the Board 
under which they will be serving. 


Allocation of Duties. 


The Naval Board should act as a whole, its orders being issued 
under the signature of its Secretary, but for matters of routine it would 
be convenient to allocate to each member certain special spheres of super- 
vision—e. g. :— 

1. The Minister.—President of the Board and general supervision; 
represent Department in Parliament; to be referred to by the Member 
of the Board concerned on all questions of policy and important matters; 
to represent to the Governor in Council all senior appointments, com- 
mands, etc. 

2. First Naval Member.—War preparations, Naval Intelligence, 
Naval Ordnance, Fleet Ex'ercises, Manoeuvres, Gunnery and Torpedo 
Exercises, etc., Naval Works, advise as to senior appointments. 

3. Second Naval Member.—Personnel and Reserves, Discipline, 
Stores, Victualling, Medical. 

4. Third Naval Member.—Construction and engineering of ships, 
repairs, control of Naval Dockyards and Bases. 

5. Finance and Civil Member.—Finance, contracts, legal questions. 

Permanent Secretary (does not vote as a member of the Board).— 
Charge of the clerical staff, and responsible for the clerical duties of 
the Department; responsible for safe custody of confidential books and 
documents; signs Board Orders ‘‘ by order of the Naval Board.’’ 
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In the case of the Board of Admiralty, under the Admiralty Act, 1832, 
“any two commissioners may exercise and execute” all the legal powers of 
the Admiralty (e.g., issue of Court-martial warrants, disciplinary orders, 
etc.), and it would probably be convenient to obtain such legal powers 
for any two Members of the Naval Board. 


Departmental Staff. 

Under the Naval Board there would be various administrative de- 
partments, who would be responsible to the Board as a whole, but for 
general work would, as a rule, deal with the particular Member con- 
cerned with the work of the Department. The following departmental 
heads would be required :— 

1. Accountant-General._({Examination of accounts, preparation of 
Estimates, etc). 

2. Director of Naval Construction and Dockyards.—({Preparation 
of plans of ships, supervision of their construction, deal with repairs 
and alteration to vessels, advice on dockyard requirements, and ad- 
ministration). 

3. Director ef Works.—({Preparation of plans for docks, buildings 
generally, supervision of their construction, repairs and alterations, etc). 

4. Director of Stores, Victualling, and Naval Contracts.—(Pur- 
chase and supply of Naval and Victualling Stores). 

5. Director of Naval Ordnance.—(Gunnery and Torpedo matters, 
including purchase and supply of matériel). 


The Naval and Clerical staff that would be required to assist the 
above may be taken approximately as :— 

1 Commander as Private Secretary to Minister. 

1 Commander as Assistant to 1st Naval Member and as President 

of Intelligence Committee. 

1 Clerk as Private Secretary to 1st Naval Member. 

1 Clerk as Private Secretary to 2nd Naval Member. 

1 Clerk as Private Secretary to 3rd Naval Member. 

1 Clerk as Private Secretary to Finance Member. 

20 Clerks for Secretary’s and other Departments. 


I would add that I consider it essential to the efficiency of the Depart- 
ment that the control of its staff should rest in the Department, and that 
the Commonwealth Public Service Commissioner should have no authority 
over any of them such as he now possesses. 

Similarly, I consider that the system under which certain expenditure 
on Naval buildings is controlled by the Department of Home Affairs is 
unsound; all such work should be under the Naval Department. 

I have not touched upon the legal difficulties that may arise as re- 
gards the control of the Commonwealth ships and their crews when out- 
side Australian waters, as I understand that this matter will be discussed 


in England during 1911. 


FOREIGN POWERS. 


FRANCE. 

The following are the principal appointments which have been made :— 
Vice-Admiral—H. A. Jauréguiberry, to be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Fleet. Rear-Admirals—D. M. Gauchet, to command of 2nd Division 
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of First Squadron; C. E, Favereau, to command of 2nd Cruiser Division ; 
M. G. De Ramey de Sugny, to be Major-General at Toulon, Capitaines 
de Vaisseau—C. T. L. Charlier, to ‘ Edgar-Quinet”’; I. B, Degouy to 
‘** Bouvet ”; A. J. Le Fournier, to “ Charles Martel ” 

Journal Officiel de la République Frangaise. 


The ‘“ Danton,” flying the flag of Vice-Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére, 
with her sister ship, the ‘‘ Condorcet,” and the first-class armoured 
cruiser ‘‘ Waldeck-Rousseau,’’ left Brest on the roth ult., and arrived 
at Toulon on the 15th ult., after an excellent passage of four days, a mean 
speed of 16.8 knots having been maintained. The machinery of all three 


ships worked well, and the consumption of coal was as under :— 
“* Waldeck- 


‘* Danton.”’ ‘* Condorcet.” Rousseau.”’ 
1st Day 438 Tons 315 Tons 280 Tons 
and ,, 331 360, 245» 
3rd, 378 os 408, 250 » 
4th ,, 351» 325» 236s, 

Total 1498 1408 IOIl 


The coal consumption of the two battleships was therefore very much 
the same, but larger by 40 per cent. than that of the cruiser. The ‘‘ Dan- 
ton ’’ and the “‘ Condorcet ’” are both fitted with Parsons turbines, steam 
being provided by 26 water-tube boilers, in the former, of the Belleville 
type, in the latter, of the ‘‘ Niclausse,’’ with a grate area of 1,560 
square feet and a heating surface of 14,150 square feet. The ‘‘ Wal- 
deck-Rousseau ”’ is fitted with reciprocating engines of the old type, with 
‘* Niclausse ”’ boilers. It is reported that all three ships made a great deal 
of smoke, the ‘‘ Danton ’’ being rather the worst, but this was probably 
due, as also the excessive coal consumption at which the admiral was 
rather aghast, to the inexperience of the stokers, who were making their 
first trip in the ships. It was also noticed that the two battleships yawed 
a good deal, but this, however, is not an uncommon experience with newly 
commissioned ships fitted with turbine engines. 

The day after the squadron’s arrival at Toulon, Vice-Admiral Boué 
de Lapeyrére transferred his flag to the ‘‘ Voltaire,’’ which apparently is 
to be the flagship of the new squadron. It was at first reported that no 
rear-admiral would be appointed until after the manceuvres, but Rear- 
Admiral Gauchet has been selected for the appointment, and he hoisted his 
flag in command of the 2nd Division of the squadron on the 16th ult., 
at Toulon, on board the ‘‘ Mirabeau.’’ 

The ‘“ Diderot,”” which was detained at Brest by her guns, left that 
port on the 23rd ult., arriving at Toulon on the 27th ult, having maintained 
a speed of 17.5 knots during the passage. As the ‘‘ Vergniaud,”’ the sixth 
ship of the squadron, will not be ready before October, her place as sixth 
ship is temporarily taken by the ‘‘ Suffren.”’ 

STEAM TRIALS oF THE ‘‘ Mirapgau.”’—The following are the results of 
the steam trials of the new first-class battleship ‘‘Mirabeau,’’ which took 
place in June last off Lorient, where the ship was constructed. Like the 
other ships of the ‘“‘ Danton” class, she is fitted with Parsons turbines 
distributed on four shafts, steam being provided by 26 Delaunay-Belleville 
water-tube boilers. 

VOL. LV. 4k: 
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At the coal consumption trial on the 6th June, at low speed, with y 
boilers alight, the consumption per mile was 5 cwts. g Ibs, the 
contract allowing for an expenditure of 5 cwts. 57 Ibs., and per indicated 
shaft power per hour 2 tons 14 cwts. 58 lbs., the engines making 163 revo- 
lutions, and giving a mean speed of 10.7 knots. 

At the six hours’ trial on the 23rd June, with half the boilers alight, 
the consumption per mile was 7 cwts. 98 lbs., or 22 Ibs. under the contract, 
and per indicated shaft power per hour, 5 tons 14 cwts. 43 Ibs., the engines 
making 221 revolutions, and giving a mean speed of 14.53 knots. 

At the 24 hours‘ trial at full speea with ordinary draught, on the 
27th-28th June, all boilers alight, the consumption per mile was 13 cwts. 
16 lbs., the contract allowing for an expenditure of 13 cwts. 56 lbs., and 
per indicated shaft power per hour, 11 tons 19 cwts, 81 lbs., revolutions 
not given, the mean speed being 18.27 knots. 

At the ten hours’ full speed trial on the zoth June, all boilers alight, 
the consumption per mile was 18 cwts., 54 Ibs., the contract allowing 
for an expenditure of 19 cwts. 33 lbs., and per indicated shaft power per 
hour, 18 tons, 4 cwts., 7 ibs., the engines making 321 revolutions and giving 
a mean speed of 19.73 knots. 

The results of the trials were considered extremely satisfactory. 


Review of Manceuvre Fleet by the President.—On the 4th inst. M. 
Falli¢res reviewed the grand manceuvre fleet off Toulon, the most impos- 
ing, both in point of numbers and power of the ships, that has for many 
years been assembled in French waters. In 1891 the then Channel and 
Mediterranean fleets were concentrated under the command of the late 
Admiral Duperré, but in point of armament and tonnage its force was 
far inferior to that of the fleet assembled for the inspection of the Presi- 
dent the other day. The review of so fine a naval force has made a most 
favourable impression on French public opinion, which, for some years 
past, has been led to believe that the sea power of France was practi- 
cally non-existent. 

The fleet, which is under the supreme command of Vice-Admiral Jauré- 
guiberry, with his flag in the armoured cruiser ‘‘ Jules-Ferry,’? was com- 
posed as follows :— 

First SQUADRON. 

First-class battleships—‘‘ Voltaire ’’ (Flagship of Vice-Admiral Boué 
de Lapeyrére, Commanding Squadron), ‘‘Condorcet,”’ ‘‘Diderot’’; 
‘‘Mirabeau”’ (Fagship of Rear-Admiral Gauchet), ‘‘Danton,”’ and 
‘* Suffren,’? this last ship temporarily taking the place of the 
‘* Vergniaud,’’ which has not yet completed her trials. 


SECOND SQUADRON. 
First-class battleships—‘‘ Patrie’’ (Flagship of Vice-Admiral Be'lue, 


Commanding Squadron), ‘‘ République,’’ ‘‘ Démocratie”’; ‘‘ Jus- 
tice ’’ (Flagship of Rear-Admiral Gaschard), ‘‘ Liberté,” ‘‘Verité.” 


THIRD SQUADRON. 
First-class battleships—‘‘ Saint-Louis ’’ (Flagship of Vice-Admiral Au- 
bert, Commanding Squadron), ‘‘ Gaulois,’”? ‘* Charlemagne ”’; 
“ Bouvet ”’ (Flagship of Rear-Admiral Adam), ‘‘ Carnot,’’ “‘ Jauré- 
guiberry.”’ 
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First-class armoured cruisers—‘‘ Léon-Gambetta ” (Flagship of Rear- 
Admiral Dartige du Fournet), ‘‘ Edgar-Quinet,” ‘* Ernest- 


Renan.”’ 
Seconp Licur Division. 


First-class armoured cruisers—‘ Jules-Michelet ’? (Flagship of Rear- 
Admiral Nicol), ‘* Waldeck-Rousseau,’’ ‘‘ Jules-Ferry’’ (:empor- 
arily acting as flagship of Vice-Admiral Jauréguiberry, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Manceuvre Fleet). 


Tuirp Licut Division. 

First-class Armoured cruisers—‘‘ Gloire,’’ (Flagship of Rear-Admiral 
Favereau), ‘‘Amiral-Aube,’’ ‘‘ Marseillaise,”” and in addition, the 
mine-layers ‘“‘ Foudre ” and ‘‘ Casabianca,’’ and the 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th Destroyer Flotillas, numbering 24 destroyers. 


There were also present, but did not steam past the President, the 
following gunnery, torpedo, and other training ships :— 

Second-class battleships—‘ Brennus”’ (Flagship of Rear-Admiral 

Guillon, Commanding Torpedo-School), ‘‘ Marceau.” 

Second-class armoured cruiser—‘‘ Latouche-Tréville.”’ 

Coast Defence Ships—‘‘ Amiral Tréhouart,” ‘* Requin.” 

And the cruisers ‘‘ ChAteaurenault,” ‘‘ Jurien de la Graviére,’’ and 

‘‘ Lahire;’? the Toulon Torpedo Flotilla, the Toulon Submarine 
Flotilla, and the Ajaccio Torpedo Flotilla. These were all an- 
chored on the northern shore of the Golfe de Giens, the Training 
Division to the east of Cape Brun, and the Torpedo and Sub- 
marine Divisions to the west. 

At eight o’clock in the morning the President, accompanied by the 
members of the Cabinet, embarked on board the battleship ‘‘ Masséna,”’ 
flagship of Rear-Admiral Le Bris, Commanding the Gunnery School, 
which, escorted by the armoured cruiser ‘‘ Pothuau,’’ one of the gunnery 
training ships, and four destroyers, the ‘‘ Hache,’’ ‘‘ Massue,”’ ‘‘ Flam- 
berge,’’ and *' Baliste,”’ then left the harbour, and, rounding the Mourillon 
Point, steamed at a speed of 14 knots towards the fleet, which was lying 
under weigh in two columns in the Gulf of Giens, with their heads to the 
eastward, between the peninsula of that name and Carqueiranne Point, 
the ships manned and dressed, a salute of 21 guns being fired as the 
‘* Masséna ”’ approached the head of the lines. Having passed through 
the lines, the ‘‘ Masséna’’ altered course for Cape Brun off which she 
anchored with her escort, while the fleet changed its formation from 
double column into single column line ahead, the length of which ex- 
tended over a distance of several miles. The ‘‘ Jules-Ferry,”’ flying the 
flag of the Commander-in-Chief, then steamed past the President, after 
which she took up station some five cables south of and opposite to the 
‘* Masséna,’’ and the rest of the fleet, the ships four cables apart, headed 
by the “ Voltaire’? Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére’s flagship, and followed 
by the First Squadron, then steamed past the President, passing between 
the ‘‘ Masséna ” and “‘ Jules-Ferry,’”’ After the last ship had passed, the 
** Jules-Ferry ’’ once more steamed past the President, firing a final 
salute, after which the ‘‘ Masséna’’ and her escort returned to the har- 
bour, while the fleet returned to its moorings in the outer roadstead 

It may be mentioned that the number of ships present were g2 of all 
classes, representing a gross tonnage of 460,000 tons, of which 21 were 
battleships, and 10, armoured cruisers, the crews numbering over 30,000 
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men. Before leaving for Paris in the afternoon, the President addressed a 
letter of cordial congratulation to the Minister of Marine, which was con- 
veyed by M. Delcassé to the officers and men of the fleet. 

The fleet left Toulon on the following morning, when the manceuvres, 
at which the Minister of Marine will be present, commenced. 


GERMANY. 


The following are the principal appointments which have been made :— 

Vice-Admirals—Von Heeringen, to be Chief of the Admiral Staff; 
Jacobsen, to command of IiI. Squadron. Rear-Admirals—Schmidt, to be 
Second-in-Command of II Squadron; Rieve, to be Second-in-Command of 
I. Squadron; Sass, to be Second in Command of III. Squadron; Schiitz, 
to be Chief of the Staff of the High Sea Fleet ; Kapitans zur See—Tiesmeyer, 
to be Chief of the Staff of Cruiser Squadron; Schaumann, to ‘“ Elsass’’; 
Wurmbach, to “ Lothringen ’’; W. Starke, to “ Westphalen ’’; Mauve, to 
‘‘ Pommern ’”’; Engel, to ‘‘ Rheinland ’’; Trendtel, to ‘‘ Moltke ’’; Freiherr 
von Dalwigk zu Lichtenfels, to ‘‘ Helgoland ’’; Hahn, to ‘* Wittelsbach ”’; 
Pieper, to ‘‘ Bliicher.’’ Marineverordnungsblatt. 


Admiral Truppel, who for the last ten years has been Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Kiaochau Protectorate, has vacated his appoint- 
ment, and is to be succeeded by Kapitiin zur See Meyer-Waldeck. During 
his long tenure of the Governorship, Admiral Truppel has proved himself 
a most successful and capable administrator, and the rapidly growing pros- 
perity of this important German Protectorate is unquestionably due to his 
energy and wise policy. 

Vice-Admiral von Heeringen, a brother of the Minister for War, has 
been appointed Chief of the Admiral Staff of the Navy in succession to 
Admiral von Fischel, who, in recognition of his services, has been placed 
by the Kaiser 4 la suite of the Officers’ Corps. 

Tue Granp NavaL Manauvres .—The Grand Naval Manceuvres are 
being held this year in the Baltic, the first portion taking place between 
Travemiinde and Swinemiinde, the strategic and final manceuvres taking 
place off the Schleswig-Holstein coast, and the usual landing exercises, 
which this year are to be on a very large scale, in Apenrade Bay. 

The manceuvre fleet consists of the ‘‘ High Sea’ Fleet (for details 
of which see Note “ High Sea’’ Fleet), strengthened by the addition 
of the Third Battleship Squadron, formed out of the North Sea and Baltic 
Reserve Divisions, which has been placed under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Jacobsen, the Inspector of Naval Artillery, who has hoisted his 
flag on board the “‘ Kaiser Wilhelm II.,’’ with Rear-Admiral Sass as his 
second-in-command. The squadron is composed of the following ships :— 

Second-class battleships—* Kaiser Wilhelm II.’’ (flagship of Vice- 

Admiral Jacobsen), ‘‘ Kaiser Friedrich III.,”? ‘‘ Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse,’’ ‘‘ Kaiser Barberossa,”’ ‘‘ Brandenburg,’’ ‘‘ Wérth.”’ 

The first four named ships form the Baltic Reserve Division, the last 
two, the North Sea Division. 

The Manceuvre Fleet, which is under the supreme command of Ad- 
miral von Holtzendorff, left Kiel on the 28th ult., for preliminary tactical 
exercises, returning to Kiel Bay on the 3rd inst., where the ships anchored 
in single column in [ine ahead, in readiness for the Review by the Kaiser. 
As has been the custom now for some years past, a certain number of 
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military officers, attached to the Grand General Staff, have been embarked 
in the fleet. 

Review OF THE FLEET By THE Katser.—The Review by the Kaiser 
of practically the entire German Fleet in home waters took place in Kiel 
Bay on the sth inst., and was the greatest naval spectacle ever seen in 
German waters. It is a curious coincidence that it should have followed 
so closely the great review of the French Fleet off Toulon by the President 
on the previous day. The number of ships reviewed in both fleets was 
almost identical, but while the German Fleet lay at anchor for the Imperial 
inspection, the French Fleet, on the other hand, was under weigh, and, 
after the President had passed down the lines, in its turn steamed in 
single column line ahead past the ‘‘ Masséna,’? on which the Presidential 
party were embarked, which, as the ships kept perfect station, made the 
most éffective display of the two. 

At about half past nine o’clock the ‘‘ Hohenzollern,’’ flying the Im- 
perial Standard and the Austrian flag in honour of the Emperor’s guest, 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, left the harbour, passing in the outer 
roadstead the three new super- ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,’’ the ‘‘ Ostfriesland,”’ 
“‘ Helgoland,” and ‘‘ Thiiringen,”” which, although they have been com- 
missioned, have not yet completed their trials, and did not take part in 
the review. At ten o’clock, the ‘‘ Hohenzollern’’ came up to the fleet, 
being received with an Imperial salute of thirty-three guns as she ap- 
proached, the ships being manned and dressed with masthead flags, the 
German and Austrian being displayed. 

The first place was occupied by six flotillas of destroyers, all modern 
vessels of a tonnage of from 400 to 620, and a speed of from 27 to 34 
knots, each flotilla being moored together. Then came the battleship 
‘* Deutschland,’”’ flying the flag of Admiral von Holtzendorff, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, which weighed and took up her station astern of the 
‘‘ Hohenzollern,’? as the Imperial Yacht passed. The First Battleship 
Squadron came next with the ‘‘ Nassau ’’ and her three sisters at the head 
of the line, but composed of only six ships, as the ‘‘ Wettin ’? and ‘“‘ Meck- 
lenburg ’’ have been withdrawn and not yet been replaced by the “ Ost- 
friesland ”’ and “‘ Thiiringen.’’ Next was moored the Second Battleship 
Squadron, then the Armoured Cruiser Division of four ships, including the 
‘Von der Tann ’”’ and ‘ Bliicher.” The Third Battleship Squadron fol- 
lowed, and then came eight small cruisers, of the new ‘‘ City” class; 
the ‘‘ Albatross,’? and other mine ships, with eight submarines and 
some small torpedo-boats. In all ninety-nine vessels, including 20 bat- 
tleships, 4 armoured cruisers, 8 small cruisers, and 66 destroyers, manned 
by 1,200 officers and 30,000 petty officers and men, mounting 128 heavy 
and 488 medium-sized guns, but excluding the small torpedo craft, mine 
ships and submarines, were passed in review, and all flew the Austrian 
as well as the German flag in honour of the heir to the Austrian Throne. 
The big ships were moored at about three cables apart and the whole 
line extended nearly ten miles. 

Among other guests with the Kaiser on board the ‘‘ Hohenzollern,’’ 
were Prince Henry of Prussia, the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, Prince 
George of Bavaria, Graf von Montecuccoli, Commanding Admiral of the 
Austro-Hungarian Navy, and the Imperial German Chancellor. 

At the conclusion of the Review, the Kaiser went on board the 
‘‘ Deutschland,” and the fleet having weighed, he witnessed a series of 
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speciaily planned tactical exercises carried out under the direction of Admiral 
von Holtzendorff. 

Tue Hicu Sea Fieet.—The ‘‘ High Sea’’ Fleet, which is under the 
command of Admiral von Holtzendorff, who flies his flag in the first-class 
battleship ‘“‘ Deutschland,’’ will, after the manceuvres, be composed as fol- 
lows :— 

I SQUADRON. 

First-class battleships.—‘‘ Westfalen ’’ (flagship of Vice-Admiral Pohl, 
Commanding Squadron), ‘‘ Nassau,’’ ‘‘ Rheinland,’’ ‘‘ Posen,’’ 
‘‘Hannover”’ (flagship of Rear-Admiral Zimmermann), ‘‘Schlesien,’’ 
‘* Ostfriesland,’’ ‘‘ Thiiringen.”’ 

Despatch-vessel.—-“‘ Blitz.’’ 


II SQUADRON. 


First-class battleships.—‘‘ Preussen ’’ (flagship of Vice-Admiral von 
Ingenohl, Commanding Squadron), ‘‘ Schleswig-Holstein,’’ 
‘* Elsass,’’? ‘* Hessen,’’ ‘‘ Braunschweig ’’ (flagship of Rear-Ad- 
miral Dambrowski), ‘‘ Lothringen,’’ ‘“‘ Pommern,’’ ‘‘ Deutsch- 
land ’’ (flagship of Commander-in-Chief). 

Despatch-vessel.—‘* Pfeil.”’ 


SCOUTING SHIPS. 
1st DIVISION. 
First-class armoured cruisers.— Bliicher ’’ (flagship of Rear-Admiral 
Bachmann, Commanding), ‘‘ Von der Tann.”’’ 
Second-class cruisers.—“ Mainz,’’ ‘‘ K6nigsberg,”’ ‘‘ Dresden.”’ 


2nd DIVISION. 


First-class armoured cruisers.—‘‘ Yorck ” (flagship of Rear-Admiral 
Graf von Spee, Commanding division), ‘‘ Roon.”’ 

Second-class cruisers.—‘‘ Berlin,” ‘‘ Liibeck,’’ ‘‘ Stettin.”’ 

Despatch-vessels.—‘‘ Hela ’”? and Division Torpedo-boat ‘‘ D. 4.’’ 

Attached also to the “‘ High Sea’’ Fleet are six torpedo-boat flotillas. 
Although only termed torpedo-boats, the vessels composing the flotillas 
are really destroyers. Each flotilla is made up of two half-flotillas, and 
consists of 11 destroyers, 5 in each half-flotilla, and one flying the pennant 
of the senior officer commanding the flotilla. 


UNITED STATES. 


Renaissance of the Naval Reciprocating Engine. 


When it was recently announced that the Navy Department had de- 
cided to return to the reciprocating engine as a drive for battleships, we 
expressed astonishment that this should be done at a time when every 
other naval power was using the steam turbine exclusively. That the 
action of the Department was based upon fact and sound reasoning, how- 
ever, is shown by the comparative steaming results obtained from two 
sister ships, the ‘‘North Dakota,” which is equipped with turbine engines, 
and the ‘‘ Delaware,” driven by standard reciprocating engines. 
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An opportunity for comparison of coal consumption under identical 
conditions was recently afforded when the two ships were steaming with 
the North Atlantic fleet, the ‘“‘ North Dakota ”’ in position directly astern 
of the “‘ Delaware.”” We are officially informed that the average results for 
ten days show that using coal from the same collier, employing the same 
auxiliary engines, and steaming at the same speed, or 12 knots, under 
identical conditions of wind and weather, the ‘‘ North Dakota ’’ consumed 
43 per cent. more coal than the ‘‘ Delaware.” 

It has always been understood that the turbine showed its best effici- 
ency when it is being driven at full speed, under which conditions its coal 
consumption is as good if not better than that of the reciprocating engine 
At anything less than full speed the turbine consumption becomes relatively 
larger, and at a cruising speed considerably so. But it has taken such 
atest as this, made under seagoing conditions, to show just how extravagant 
is the coal consumption of the turbine under cruising conditions. At the 
same time it must be remembered that the turbines of the ‘‘North Dakota” 
represent a comparatively early type, and that in the later designs the 
coal consumption at moderate speeds has been reduced. 

What makes the record of the ‘‘ Delaware ”’ so very significant is the 
fact that she recently carried out her annual full-speed trials, at the close 
of some 19,000 miles of all but continuous steaming, and under conditions 
which show her reciprocating engines to be remarkably reliable, and capable 
without any preliminary preparation, of equalling and even surpassing 
the results obtained during the original acceptance trials. We invite at- 
tention to the following facts which are taken from the log of the ship. 

Early in the present year the ‘‘Delaware”’ steamed at 12 knots from 
Cherbourg for Guantanamo, Cuba, where she received wireless orders to 
proceed at once at 15 knots to Hampton Roads, a further distance of 
1,100 miles, She reached Hampton Roads with 500 tons of coal in her 
bunkers. Here, after thirteen days in port, she received instructions to 
take the body of the Chilian Minister to Valparaiso, which she did; and 
after ten days at Valparaiso steamed back round the Horn to Boston. At 
5 a.m. of April 26th, when nearing Boston Harbour, a wireless order was 
received from the Navy Department, to hold the annual ‘‘ surprise ’? steam 
trials of the vessel at once. She reached Boston at 10.30 a.m., April 26th, 
took on a thousand tons of coal and fresh provisions, and left at 9 a.m., 
April 27th, for the trial course. 

This was a surprise trial with a vengeance; for the ship had just 
concluded some 19,000 miles of steaming without undergoing any dock 
repair or machinery over-hauling whatsoever. Nevertheless, the ‘‘ Dela- 
ware ’’ steaming for four consecutive hours, at full power, made an 
average of 21.86 knots, which is nearly a third of a knot more than the 21.56 
knots she made on her official trials. But she did even better than that; 
for on the twenty-four hours’ continuous run at full power, she averaged 
21.32 knots, and this in spite of the fact that she was burning coal only, 
had her regular watch in the fire rooms and was cleaning fires as usual. 
A further tribute to her engine room efficiency is found in the fact that 
the ship has steamed 30,000 miles without any adjustment of her engines. 

If there is any better record of motive power efficiency on a modern 
dreadnought than this, it would give us great pleasure to record it. 


Scientific American. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Home. 


APPOINTMENTS.—The King has been graciously pleased to approve the 
following appointments to fill prospective vacancies :— 
Lieutenant-General Sir. H. L. Smith-Dorrien, K.C.B., D.S.O., Aide- 
de-Camp General, to be General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Southern Command. 
Lieutenant-General Sir H. C. O. Plumer, K.C.B., to be General Offi- 
cer Commanding-in-Chief, Northern Command. 
Lieutenant-General Sir R. C. Hart, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.V.O., to be 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, South Africa. 
a*s 
NaTIONAL RgesERvE.—The designation ‘‘ Veteran Reserve ’’ has been 
changed to ‘‘ National Reserve.’’ The King has been graciously pleased 
to appoint Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to be Colonel of the National 
Reserve. 
India. 


An official programme of the ‘Delhi Durbar has been issued, ampli- 
fying the statement made in Parliament on the 26th of July (see August 
JOURNAL, pp. 1074, 1075). According to the programme, their Majesties 
will depart in procession from Delhi on the 16th December, not, as pre- 
viously stated, on the 15th, which day will be occupied by a military 
tournament and point to point races. 

The heads of all local Governments have been invited to arrive in 
Delhi by December 4. The guests of the Government will include the 
selected European and Indian representatives, about 150 Ruling Princes 
with their suites, the Governors of the Asiatic colonies of the Crown, and 
100 journalists. 

It is estimated that the whole camp will contain about a quarter of 
a million persons. The camp will be served by 30 miles of broad and 
12 miles of narrow gauge railway. There will be 31 post and 10 telegraph 
offices in the visitors’ camp, which will open on November 20. 

It is further announced that the Grand Manceuvres, which were to 
have preceded the Durbar, have been cancelled, and that the number of 
troops in attendance at the Durbar has been reduced on account of the want 
of fodder. About 50,000 troops of the 3rd, 7th, and 8th Divisions will now 
be assembled at Delhi for the ceremonials. 


#** 

EXPEDITION AGAINST THE ABOR TrRIBES.—It is announced that the Sec- 
retary of State for India has sanctioned the despatch of a punitive expedi- 
tion against the Abor tribes, inhabiting the mountainous tracts which lie 
to the north of Assam. The objects of the expedition are: to inflict 
punishment upon the recalcitrant tribesmen who in the past have caused 





1 Includes notes regarding important political events in foreign countries 
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much trouble along the border by their depredations amongst the peace- 
ful villages within British territory; to exact reparation for the murder 
of the late Mr. Noel Williamson and his party in April last; to open up 
friendly relations with the Mishmis; and to obtain information regarding 
a region of which little is known. 

The punitive force, which will probably start about the latter end 
of October 1911, will, it is understood, be organized in two columns : 
the first will consist of two 7-pr. mountain guns, a battalion of infantry 
with maxims, and a company of Sappers and Miners; the second will 
be formed of a detachment of Assam Military Police. A battalion of 
Pioneers will be held in reserve and will be employed in road making 
and clearing work. A second battalion may, possibly, be added to the 
reserve. 

Coolies from the Naga Hills are being enlisted for transport work 
with the expedition, and stores and supplies are being collected at 
Dibrugarh. The base from which the troops will start will, no doubt, 
be Pasighat on the Dihong River. It has been proposed to use dogs 
with the expedition for the protection of sentries and patrols in the 
dense jungle-covered region in which the troops will have to operate. 
Reports are current that the Abors maintain a truculent attitude and 
that they have declared their intention to oppose the advance of the 
troops. 

THE ABOR COUNTRY. 
Reproduced from ‘‘ Frontier and Overseas Expeditions from India,’ Vol. IV. 
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It is to be hoped that, in addition to fulfilling the actual political 
and military objects with which it is charged, the expedition will provide 
a favourable opportunity for the collection of a considerable amount of 
geographical information of interest regarding a tract of country on which 
explorers have hitherto been unable to throw much light. 
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THE MILITARY DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE. 


The report of the Committee of the Imperial Conference, which was 
convened at the War Office in June, 1911, to discuss questions of the Military 
Defence of the Empire, was published in a Parliamentary Paper 
(Cd. 5746-2) on the 31st of July.* 

The Committee was constituted as follows :— 

CHAIRMAN: The Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Mempers: Great Britain: The Director of Military Operations, the 
Director of Staff Duties, the Director of Military Training, and 2 colonels 
of the General Staff. 

Canapba: The Minister of Militia and Defence, the Chief of the General 
Staff, the Railway Intelligence Officer. 

AustraLia: The Minister of Defence and the Secretary to the Depart- 
ment of Defence. 

New ZeaLanD: The Attorney-General and Minister for Justice. 

SoutH Arrica: The Minister of Education. 

The matters discussed, and the conclusions arrived at, were as 
follows :— 

(A.)—THE CO-OPERATION OF THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE 
EMPIRE. 

The Committee agreed that, in view of the fact that the representatives 
of the self-governing Dominions af the Imperial Defence Conference of 
1909 signified their general concurrence in the proposition ‘‘ That each part 
of the Empire is willing to make its preparations on such lines as will 
enable it, should it so desire, to take its share in the general defence 
of the Empire,” the arrangements required to facilitate the co-operation of 
the military forces of the Empire fall within the scope of the duties of 
the local sections of the Imperial General Staff working under the orders 
of their respective Governments and in communication with the central 
section at the War Office, on which the Dominions will be represented. 


(B)—THE PROGRESS OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF ITS FUNCTIONS. 


The following statement, showing the progress that has been made, 
was laid before the Committee by the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff :— 

The need for a General Staff ‘‘ selected from the forces of the Em- 
pire as a whole ’”’ was affirmed by the Imperial Conference which met in 
London in 1907, and it was then decided that the Chief of the General 
Staff should put forward definite proposals to give effect to the resolu- 
tions of the Conference on this subject. 

Accordingly, proposals were put forward through the Colonial Office 
to the Governments of the self-governing Dominions in December 1908. 

These proposals were generally accepted by the Governments con- 
cerned early in the following year, and the actual formation of an Im- 
perial General Staff was then taken in hand. The Imperial General Staff 
has therefore been scarcely two years in existence. In such a short period 
it would not be reasonable to look for very great progress. The General 





* An extract from this paper dealing with the Naval Defence of the 
Empire was published in the August JournaL, page 1056.—Ed. R.U.S.I. 
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Staff of the German Army in its present form had been in existence for 


ever half a century before its value was proved to the world in 1866 
and 1870. The General Staff of the Japanese Army was over twenty-five 
years old before the recent campaign in Manchuria began. 

Although the General Staff of the Regular Army had only been in 
existence, under that name, a little over three years when its development 
into an Imperial General Staff was decided on, a Staff, which included 
in its duties a good deal of what is now known as General Staff work, had 
Been in existence for centuries; the Staff College had been established 
for over half a century; and a large number of experienced Staff officers 
were available to take up the duties of the new formation. 

Notwithstanding its extreme youth in its present form, it may fairly 
be claimed that considerable progress had been made by the Imperial 
General Staff in its two years of existence, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing short account of what has been done. 

As soon as the formation of the Imperial General Staff was seriously 
taken in hand it was found that more definite agreement on various 
points was required, and accordingly a paper on the detailed arrangement 
of loans, attachments, and interchanges of and between officers of the 
Regular Army and officers of the forces of the oversea Dominions, was 
drawn: up under the orders of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
in 1910, and was forwarded through the Colonial Office for the consideration 
of the various Governments concerned. The proposals contained in that 
paper have been accepted in principle by Canada and New Zealand. Aus- 
tralia has not yet replied, and the Government of the Union of South 
Africa have stated that they are not in a position to enter into any engage- 
ment at present. 

Formation and Organization of Local Sections of the Imperial General 
Staff in each Dominion. 
Canada. 

A Canadian Section of the Imperial General Staff is in process of 
formation and is being evolved from the existing Canadian General Staff 
in accordance with a proposal put forward by the Department of Militia 
and Defence in 1909. The following officers* may perhaps be regarded 
as constituting the Canadian Section of the Imperial General Staff, so 
far as its formation has gone :— 

The Chief of the General Staff and 1st Military Member of the Militia 
Council (Major-General, General Staff); The Director of Operations and 
Staff Duties (General Staff Officer, 2nd Grade); The Commandant, Royal 
Military College, Kingston (General Staff Officer, 1st Grade); The Pro- 
fessors, Royal Military College, Kingston (General Staff Officers, 2nd 


Grade). 
A request has lately been received for 6 more General Staff Officers 


to be sent to Canada to be employed as follows :— 
1 General Staff Officer, 1st Grade, for Mobilization duties at Militia 


Headquarters. 
4 General Staff Officers, 2nd Grade, for duty with Divisions in 


Eastern Canada. 
1 General Staff Officer, 2nd Grade, for duty in the Districts of 


Western Canada. 
‘ * The names of the officers holding these appointments, which are 
given in the original, have been here omitted.—Ep. R.U.S.I. 
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Australia. 

The Commonwealth Section of the Imperial General Staff was organ- 
ized in August, 1909, and is now constituted as follows* :— 

HEaD-QuaRTERS.—The Chief of the General Staff and Chief of the 
Commonwealth Section, Imperial General Staff (Major-General); The 
Director of Defence Organization (this position has not yet been filled); 
The Director of Military Training; The Director of Intelligence. 

The duties allotted to each branch are as follows :-— 

COMMONWEALTH SECTION OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL StarF. At Heap- 
QUARTERS. CHIEF OF THE COMMONWEALTH SECTION, IMPERIAL GENERAL 
StarF.—Organization for war. Plans of concentration for war. Intelli- 
gence concerning the Commonwealth. Preparation and maintenance of 
Defence Scheme. 

Training and instruction. Supervision and inspection of training at 
camps, manceuvres, etc. Education and examination for promotion of 
officers. Recommendation for appointment to and promotion of officers 
of Commonwealth Section of the Imperial General Staff. 

Field operations and promulgation of operation orders. Schemes for 
manceuvres and Staff rides. Drill books and training manuals. General 
Staff libraries. Preparation of maps. 

Advice upon raising and disbanding of units. Censorship in time of 
war. 
Director OF Dgrence OrGaniIzaTion.—Organization and plans of con- 
centration for war. Defence Schemes for the Commonwealth. Strategical 
and Tactical Reconnaissances. 

Drrector OF MIirary TRAINING.—Training and instruction of all arms. 
Education and examination for promotion of officers. Arrangement of 
classes of instruction. Conduct of examination of officers for Staff College, 


and for appointment to permanent forces. 
Schemes for manceuvres and Staff rides. Drill books and training 


manuals. 

Advice upon the acquisition of training grounds and ranges. 

Advice upon the allotment of funds for training and manceuvres 

DrrEcTOR OF INTELLIGENCE.—Intelligence. Preparation and issue of 
maps. Head-quarters Library. 

In Districts.—Officers of the Commonwealth Section of the Imperial 
General Staff will, under the respective commandants, carry out the duties 
in districts corresponding to those laid down for the Commonwealth Section 
of the Imperial General Staff at Head-quarters. 


New Zealand. 


The Dominion Section of the Imperial General Staff was organized 
in December, 1910, as follows* :— 

DoMINION SECTION OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL StaFF. The Director of 
Military Training and Staff Duties, a Lieutenant-Colonel of the Imperial 


General Staff. 

ATTACHED TO THE GenerRaL Starr.—A Captain for Mounted Services; 
a Captain for Garrison and Field Artillery Services, and a Captain for 
Engineer Services. (An additional officer to be appointed). 


* See Footnote on page 1227. 
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The Director of Military Operations and Intelligence.—A lieutenant- 
colonel, Imperial General Staff. 

ATTACHED TO THE GENERAL Starr.—An officer to be appointed. 

Major-General A. J. Godley, C.B., combines the functions of Chief 
of the local section of the Imperial General Staff with his functions as 
Commandant of the Defence Forces. 

The New Zealand Government have applied for the services of four 
more General Officers, who will shortly proceed to take up their appoint- 
ments as 3rd Grade General Staff Officers in districts. 


South Africa. 


When the various self-governing South African Colonies received the 
Impérial General Staff Memorandum early in 1909 they were unable to 
enter into any engagement in view of the great impending political change. 


The Governor-General of South Africa has now transmitted a Minute 
from the Union Government of South Africa acknowledging receipt of 
the Memorandum on Loans, Attachments, and Interchanges, and stating 
that they are not yet in a position to gauge what will be the actual re- 
quirements of the Union Defence Forces. 


Necessity for having ene Supreme Head to the Imperial General Staff. 


This necessity was recognised, and the Chief of the General Staff 
became the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. This change of title was 
effected in November, 1909. 


Subjects with which Local Sections of the Imperial General Staff should 
deal. 


It was recommended in the Imperial General Staff Memorandum, dated 
the 7th December, 1908, that these sections should deal with :— 
1. Local defence. 
2. The training of troops on lines similar to those now followed for 
a United Kingdom by the Training Directorate at the War 
ce. 


These subjects are now being dealt with by the Commonwealth sec- 
tion of the Imperial General Staff in Australia, and by the Canadian 
General Staff, Canada. The New Zealand section of the Imperial General 
Staff has had little time to do more than organize the new formation and 
arrange the allotment of duties; but these are already well in hand, and 
some progress has been made in the direction of training officers and 
non-commissioned officers. 


Relationship between the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and the 
Chiefs of Local Sections, and the best method of keeping 
touch between them. 


So far as is practicable at this stage of the development of - 
perial General Staff, efforts have been _— to apply he bene eae 
mended in the Memorandum of the 7th December, 1908. There are diffi- 
culties, however, in establishing that close connection which, without in- 
terfering with complete local control, will still enable the central section 
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British Empire—continued. 
to indicate what are the correct general principles in purely military mat- 
ters, and assist local sections in obtaining such advice as they may need. 
In fact, the necessity for some personal intercourse between central and 
local sections has been felt. 

With a view to meeting this requirement, the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff is now in touch with the chiefs of local sections by means 
of a direct system of semi-official correspondence on subjects, such as rou- 
tine and training, on which direct correspondence has been approved by 
the Governments concerned. But it would appear that the further develop- 
ment which is so essential must be largely dependent upon the forma- 
tion at Headquarters of a Dominion section on the lines suggested in the 
Memorandum of the 31st August, 1910, on the subject of Loans, Attach- 


ments, and Interchanges. 


Conclusion. 


The Committee accept this statement, 
satisfaction at the progress that has been made. 


and desire to express their 


(To be continued.) 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The Emperor Francis Joseph continues in good health, and cele- 
brated his 81st birthday at Ischl on the 18th of August. 

HicHER ComMManpDs.—General Baron de Varesanin has retired, and is 
succeeded as an Army Inspector General by General Potiorek, who has 
held the appointments of Assistant to the Chief of the General Staff end 


Commandant of the IIIrd Army Corps. 
Field Marshal von Kovesshaza has been appointed to the command 


of the XIIth (Hermannstadt) Army Corps. 

New Unit.—It is stated that as one of the results of the proposed 
increase In the annual recruit contingent a ‘division’ (2 squadrons) of 
mounted rifles is to be formed in Bosnia-Herzegovina, on similar lines 
to the mounted rifles in the Tyrol and Dalmatia. 

EQUALIZATION OF PromoTion.—Efforts have recently been made both 
to equalize the promotion throughout the different arms of the service, 
and also to reduce the ages at which the higher ranks are reached. The 
IgII promotion shows that the average number of years now passed in 


each rank is as follows :— 


General 

Staff. Infantry. Cavalry. Artillery. 
Lieut.-Col. nae ae 3 3 3 A 
Major ve Si oo: ae 4 34 33 
Captain wee it eS 12 12 12 
2nd Lieut. and Lieut. ... 10} 153 16 153 


Remounts.—A new depét for young horses has been opened at Kra- 
nichsfeld in Steiermerk, thus making a total of seven such depéts for the 
“Common "’ army. The average price for remounts has risen from £27 
to £33, the extra cost being covered from the savings resulting frem the 
development of the above-mentioned depéts. 
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Austria-Hungary—continued. 

CavaLtry Macuing-Gun Sections.—Four new cavalry machine-gun 
sections (Nos. 10 to 13) have been formed during this year, and four 
more sections of four guns each are to be formed in the autumn. It is 
stated that it is intended eventually to equip each cavalry regiment with 
a four-gun section. 

ScHOOL OF GuNNERY AT HajMaSKER.—A new School of Gunnery has 
been opened at Hajmasker for both field and fortress artillery. Courses 
will in future last for 10 months for both branches and two instructional 
regiments are to be formed for field and fortress artillery respectively. 


BELGIUM. 


DepaTe ON THE BupGeET.—In the course of his speech on the Budget, 
in July, General Hellebaut, the Minister for War, made the following 
statements :— 

(a) Re-armament of the Artillery :—The re-armament of 30 field 
and 4 horse batteries was completed at the end of 1909. The 
18 new field batteries were re-armed by November 1910. The 
16 ammunition columns were complete in material by Decem- 
ber 1910. 

The only portion of the field and horse artillery that has 
not been re-armed is that of the 5th division and the mobile 
artillery of the Meuse defences. 

(b) Ammunition Supply :—goo rounds per field gun are now in ex- 
istence, and another 100 rounds per gun are shortly to be 
provided. This reserve is to be permanently maintained. 

(c) Artillery Horses :—In peace, the number of horses in a battery 
is 31 per cent. of those required in war. Out of the 35,000 
horses registered for service on mobilization 6,500 are draught 
horses, 

(d) Peace Strength of the Army :—The peace strength of 42,900 
is inadequate. The number of field batteries has been in- 
creased by eighteen with no corresponding increase in the 
peace establishment of the artillery personnel. One battery 
in each ‘‘ groupe ’”’ frequently has to be split up to reinforce 
the weak effective of the other 2 batteries. 

In addition to this, the new recruiting law has furnished 
an unexpectedly large number of recruits. In order that all 
of these may be trained and the legal peace establishment may 
still not be exceeded, men are sent on furlough before their 
colour service is properly completed to make room for the 
surplus recruits. 

{e) Fortification Policy :—With reference to the question of forti- 
fying Brussels the Minister is reported to have said that an 
army in the field manceuvring in the Antwerp-Liége-Namur 
triangle would be as formidable as a garrison in entrenched 
positions at Brussels. 

The forts of Li¢ge and Namur were, he said, perfectly 
equipped with all the modern improvements, and afforded 
every guarantee of security. 

The Minister announced that the Antwerp defences would 
shortly be further strengthened. 
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Belgium—continued. 


Manaeuvres.—The Army Manceuvres were abandoned owing to the 
prevalence of foot and mouth disease. 


Nationa, Desrence.—Towards the end of August active steps were 
being taken by the Government to place the national defences in a posi- 
tion to resist any aggression. It was reported that the forts at Liége and 
Namur had been provisioned and supplied with ammunition. Manceuvres 
of the troops at Li¢ge were announced to take place early in September. 


FRANCE. 


Manczuvres.—The Army Manceuvres between the 1st and 6th Army 
Corps were cancelled, owing to an outbreak of foot and mouth disease. 

The Manceuvres of the 7th Army Corps have, in consequence, been 
arranged on a somewhat larger scale. 

French EguatoriaL Arrica.—News has reached France that Turkish 
troops have occupied Ain Galaka in Borku, which is part of French ter- 
ritory. The French Government has protested and demanded the im- 
mediate delimitation of the frontier in this district. 

On July 31st the Colonial Office received from Colonel Largeau a tele- 
gram by which it seems that the greater part of the Chad military terri- 
tory is quiet, but that Wadai is still disturbed on the north by inroads 
of the Senussi tribes, and on the east by raids from Massabit and Darfur. 
In May Major Hyllaire, with 120 soldiers and 2 guns, marched into the 
Ennedi country, and defeated the Senussis, Si Saleh, their chief, being 
wounded. Major Hyllaire continued his operations with success through- 
out June. 

Towards the East, Captain Chauvelot defeated, in May last, bands 
from Massabit and Darfur. 

There have been rumours from Tripoli of more fighting resulting in 
French reverses, but no further news has reached Paris. 


GREECE. 


Army Inspector-GenerAL.—A Bill creating the post of Inspector- 
General of the Army has been passed by the Special Double Chamber, 
and the Crown Prince has been appointed as the first occupant of the 
office. 

Careful distinction has been drawn between the post and that of 
Commander-in-Chief, which the Crown Prince formerly held and which 
was abolished by popular demand. 


BupcEt anD Manczuvrgs.—An item of £40,000 for grand army man- 
ceuvres this year has been struck out of the current Budget. General 
Eydoux, the French Military Adviser to the Hellenic Government, being 
of opinion thaf the troops were not yet in a condition to undertake 
manceuvres on a large scale. 


HAITI. 


The recent revolution in Haiti has resulted in the flight of President 
Simon to Jamaica and the election of General Leconte to the president- 
ship on August 16th. The United States formally recognized the new 
President on August 18th. The Press states that the five American and one 
French warships at present in Haitian waters will remain there until the 
debt (£200,000) has been paid. 
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MAROCCO. 


A.—Political. 

FRANCE AND GERMANY.—Though the negotiations between Frence and 
Germany were stated on the 4th of August to have led to a ‘‘ rapproche- 
ment” on matters of principle, little progress appears to have been made 
during the next fortnight, and on the 21st August M. Cambon arrived 
in Paris to confer with his Government. On the 3oth August he returned 
to Berlin, bearing with him—according to well-informed French news- 
papers—the Cabinet’s final instructions; the general tenor of these was 
believed to be that France was prepared to offer Germany certain econo- 
mic guarantees in Marocco, and certain territorial compensation in French 
Congo, in exchange for a free hand in Marocco. 

* 

FRANCE AND Spain.—On the agrd August it became known that a Span- 
ish mercantile steamer had left Teneriffe to establish a factory at [fni 
(some 50 miles south of Agadir), and that a military expedition was to 
leave Las Palmas on the 29th to create an effective occupation. The 
latter step does not appear to have yet been carried out. On the 31st 
August the Spanish Premier announced that Spain would have to occupy 
Ifni before the end of September; a semi-official communiqué (1st Sep- 
tember) stated that this move could not be regarded as unfriendly to 
France, since the rights of Spain to Ifni had been acknowledged since 
1860, and an occupation had only been delayed by the dilatory tactics 
of the Maghzen. 

On the other hand, the French press maintained that the Spanish post 
at Ifni would cut off the French in the Shawia from the Cape Juby region 
{between the Wed Nun and the Spanish territory of Rio de Oro), which 
the French regard as an appanage of their Mauritanian possessions, 

It is further contended that Ifni is not identical with Santa Cruz de 
Mar Pequena, which is the place to which Spain is entitled, in virtue of 
the Treaty of 1860. The Spanish claim to consider Ifni as identical with 
Santa Cruz is apparently based on the Convention of Madrid, 1910, or 
rather as an ‘‘additional clause,’? which appears to have been added after 
the signature of the Convention, and which reads as follows :— 

‘‘ His Shereefian Majesty pledges himself to concede in per- 
petuity to His Catholic Majesty on the ocean coast near Santa 
Cruz la Pequena, territory sufficient to form a fishing establish- 
ment, such as Spain possessed there formerly. | Commissioners 
will be appointed on either side to determine the limits for the 
said establishment.’’ 

Another later document (by the deceased Shereefian delegate) states 
that the true Santa Cruz is undoubtedly Ginder Errechila, and that Ifni 
is in no way Santa Cruz, as, indeed, a former delegate had asserted 
without any objection having been raised. The document continues :— 

“But as it is the earnest desire of his Shereefian 
Majesty to show his friendship and goodwill towards 
his Majesty Don Alfonso, he will not enter upon any 
discussion as to the true situation of Santa Cruz, and consents 
to the establishment of a fishing station at Ifni. We do not doubt 
that the Spanish Government will know how to appreciate at 
its true value this conciliatory and friendly procedure of his 
Shereefian Majesty’... . .’’ 





* Condensed from an article in the Revista Technica de Infanteria y 
Caballeria, It is added that the document was ratified by the Maghzen. 
VOL. LV. 4F 
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Marocco—continued. 

The Imparcial writes (6th July): 

‘There has been much disagreement about the exact situation of 
Santa Cruz de Mar Pequena. Geographers have placed it, at various times 
at Cabo Non, Rio Assaka, Rio . 
Draa, and Rio Xibica. The | POINT MERCED 
scientific expedition of “‘ Blasco de- | 
Garay”’ decided that it was at Ifni, | 
at the point where the ruins of 
the ancient fortress are shown in | 
the accompanying sketch. 





o*s 
The ‘‘Modus Vivendi’ con- 
cluded on July 26th (see August 
JournaL, page 1082) lays down 
that neither the French nor the 
Spaniards shall enrol deserters 
from the zone claimed by the 
other Power, that the police 
‘*tabors ’? and European troops 
shall keep strictly to their respec- The ay of the River Ifni 1 from a 
tive spheres, and that French sketch in the Imparcial. 
travellers shall be allowed to proceed to Tangier from Fez or Larache 


without interference. 











B.—Military Operations. 

FRENCH SpHERE.—General Ditte’s column [eft Rabat on August 2nd, 
and successfully pacified the northern portion of the Zaer territory, leaving a 
post in the Uled Mimum country near Zebuda. General Moinier after- 
wards joined this column which continued its march through the Zemmour 
country as far as Dayat Rumi where it effected a junction with a column 
from Mequinez on August 13th. It is reported that the French were sub- 
sequently attacked by the Southern Zaers when returning towards the 
coast via the Wed Gru, four men being killed and ten wounded. 

With the exception of the last-named action, this march does not 
appear to have been seriously opposed, and good progress seems to have 
been made towards pacifying the Zaer and Zemmour tribes. The posts 
of Lalla Ito, Sidi Gueddar and Petit Jean have been suppressed. A new 
post has been established at Jaber on the River Beht, and another is con- 
templated at Sefru. 

COoMMUNICATIONS.—The Commandant at Casablanca has had a sum of 
£6,000 placed at his disposition for the construction of a narrow gauge 
railway between Casablanca and Rabat. The gauge will be 60-cm., 
Pechot type, and will be constructed by military engineers. Work is to 
commence at once. 

SpanisH SpHere.—The numbers and disposition of the Spanish troops 
at the end of August were approximately as follows :— 

Alcazar, 1,800; Larache, 1,800; total 3,600 of all arms. 

Two new military posts have been occupied namely—Kudia el Abid, 
situated between Alcazar and Larache, about 11 miles from the former, 


—_— 





1 No scale is given in the original.—Ed. R.U.S.I. 
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Marocco—continued. 

and Raisana, situated at about 124 miles to the north of Alcazar. The 
object of these two new posts is to complete the network of security posts 
round Alcazar. 

Colonel Sylvestre continues his policy of making a series of military 
promenades through the Spanish sphere round Alcazar. He is reported 
to have visited Arzila with a mounted force and to have camped outside 
the town and also to have patrolled the river Lukkos from Alcazar. 

Unrest NEAR AGADIR.—There has been considerable unrest among the 
Hamara tribe near Tarudant, culminating in an attack on that city. The 
Hamara tribe were said to be incensed against Kaid Khobba, owing to 
concessions granted by him to the German firm of Mannesmann, whose 
agents were reported to be at Tarudant. 


MONTENEGRO. 

Montenegro has asked for £203,000 from Turkey, as compensation 
for expenses incurred on account of Albanian refugees and for disturbance 
to commercial relations with Albania. Failing the payment of this sum 
two questions are to be raised :—The demarcation of the Turco-Montenegrin 
frontier, adjacent to that part of Albania occupied by the Malissores and 
also in the direction of the River Lim; and the regulation of the course 
of the River Bojana, which flows out of Lake Scutari, and which ie now 
frequently blocked. 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


ALBANIA.—The troubles with the ‘‘ Malissores’’ appear to have peen 
settled for the time being, and it is reported that the tribesmen, including 
the refugees from Montenegrin territory, have practically all returned to 
their homes. The terms conceded by the Turks (see August JouRNAL, page 
1085), appear to meet most of the Albanian demands. The carrying of 
arms is tu be allowed except in towns and bazaars, while military servire 
is to be confined to the Vilayet of Scutari in Albania or Constantinopk. 
National schools with instruction in the Albanian language are to be set 
up and the work of proper road communication begun as soon as possible. 
A general amnesty is to be afforded to all those who took part in the 
rising, and liberal compensation is promised for those who have materially 
suffered by the operations. 

The section of the Mirdite Clan, who joined in with the ‘‘ Malissores,” 
has apparently received the same terms as the latter, while the distur- 
bance in the south around Argyokastron, has been quelled. 


PERSIA. 

Tue Russo-GerMaAN AGREEMENT.—An agreement between Russta and 
Germany in regard to railway construction in Persia was published at 
St. Petersburg on the 19th August. 

The following are the chief provisions of the agreement, which are 
practically the same as those disclosed last January :— 

(1) The German Government undertakes not to seek concessions for 
railways, roads, navigation, or telegraphs for itself, or support 
applications for such concessions on the part of German or other 
subjects, in Persian territory north of a line drawn from Kasri- 
Shirin on the western frontier of Persia (some 20 miles north of 
Khanikin) to the Afghan border along the parallel of Gazik (at 
the intersection of the Harirud River and the Afghan frontier). 
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Persia—continued. 
(2) The Russian Government agrees to apply to the Persian Govern- 


ment for railway concessions including a concession for a railway 
from Teheran to Khanikin, and when this concession is obtained 
the building of the line must be begun not later than two years 
after the completion of the German branch railway from Sadidje 
(a little north of Bagdad) to Khanikin, and must be concluded 
in four years. 

The Russian Government reserves to itself the right to decide 
upon the route to be followed by the line, while taking into account 
the wishes of the German Government in this respect. 

Both Governments agree to grant facilities for International traffic 
on the Khanikin-Teheran and Khanikin-Baghdad lines, and not 
to introduce such measures as transit dues and differential tariffs. 
If, after the expiry of the term of two years, the building of the 
Khanikin-Teheran railway has not been begun, Russia shall in- 
form the German Government that she renounces the concession, 
whereupon the German Government shall obtain the right to 
apply itself for the concession. 

The Russian Government binds itself not to hinder the completion 
of the Baghdad railway and the participation of foreign capital. 
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Persia—continued. 

(7) The Russian Government has the right to transfer the construc- 

tion of the Teheran-Khanikin line to any foreign financial group. 

(8) Both Governments pledge themselves to grant to one another 

participation in privileges acquired in respect of this railway. 
as 

By this agreement Germany for the first time tacitly recognises the 
existence of the Russian sphere in Northern Persia; the line Kasri Shitin- 
Gazik does not, however, include the whole Russian sphere. 

The Russian Novoe Vremya expresses uncertainty as to whether Germany 
will adhere to the agreement, and urges the necessity for the construction 
of a trans-Persian route to India. According to the same paper, Russia's 
motive in concluding the agreement at the present juncture is the desire 
to remove every possible source of misunderstanding in Persia, while the 
Rossiya is of opinion that the Agreement does not affect Russia’s attitude 
towards her ally or towards the Triple Entente. 


RETURN OF THE Ex-SHanH. 


Reports regarding the military operations in August were conflicting 
and unreliable. The ex-Shah appears to have advanced on Teheran with 
two forces, one from Barfrush via Amol, and one, composed chiefly of 
Turcomans under Arshad-ed-Dowleh, from Shahrud via Damghan. 

The former of these two forces appears to have crossed the moun- 
tains, and to have suffered a serious reverse on September 3rd. The 
latter captured the position of Damghan but was completely defeated on 
September sth by Yprem Khan and the Bakhtiaris. Arshad-ed-Dowleh 
was taken prisoner and executed on the following day. 


RUSSIA. 


FINLAND.—Ihe Finnish Budget for 1911 has been presented to the 
Council of Ministers. The Ordinary Receipts amount to 45,446,800, and 
exceed the Ordinary Expenditure by £381,600. The Extraordinary Ex- 
penditure amounts to £576,000, of which £496,800 are for railway develop- 
ment. The funds for this will be obtained from the surplus and from 
capital. 

The designation of the ‘‘ military contribution ’ of £432,000 has been 
altered from ‘“‘ Payment to the Imperial Treasury for military needs,’ 
to read ‘‘ Contribution to the Imperial Treasury in lieu of personal ser- 
vice from the inhabitants of the Grand Duchy of Finland.” 


Russian Laptanp.—A Bill has been laid before the Duma relative to 
the development of the Murman District of Northern Russia, near the 
Norwegian (Finmark) frontier. The object of the bill is to secure the 
predominance of the Russian element in that country where the Norwe- 
gian and other alien settlers at present outnumber the Russians. The 
special rights formerly granted to foreigners will be withdrawn, and aliens 
will no longer be permitted to acquire rights of ownership in land. 


SuppLy Orricers.—Army Order No. 186 promulgates new Regula- 
tions defining the duties of Army Corps and Divisional Supply Officers. 
The Army Corps Supply Officer now relieves the District Supply Officer 
of some of the work hitherto performed by him. A considerable increase 
in the personnel of the Supply Department is authorized, and the allot- 
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Russia—continued. 
ment of the Divisional Supply Officer’s duties aims at the assimilation 
of the organization of the supply services in peace and war. 

The Army Corps and Divisional Supply Officers are responsible for 
the efficiency of the Corps and Divisional Supply Transport respectively. 


Civitian TRaNsporT.—Army Order No. 154 promulgates the new law 
regarding the liability of the population to furnish horses and other ani- 
mals, vehicles, and harness for the use of the troops, when the Army has 
to be brought up to full strength or in time of war. Certain provinces in 
the north of European Russia, Siberia, and other governments in Asiatic 
Russia are excused this liability. 

In order to ascertain the number of horses, etc., available, a general 
census is to be taken every 8 to 10 years, and a check enumeration once in 
the interval. 


CONSCRIPTION IN THE PriaMuR.—An article in the Razvyedehik shows 
that the first two contingents of recruits obtained since the extension of 
conscription to the Priamur in 1909, have proved to be very satisfactory ; 
the men are well built and intelligent. Only Russian settlers of more than 
six years’ residence in the Priamur, and Koreans, are liable to service. 
The Koreans formed special companies. 


AUTOMOBILE VOLUNTEERS.—The efforts to induce the owners of auto- 
mobiles to take part in the manoeuvres have not so far proved successful. 
The War Department allotted £525, as a preliminary grant towards the 
cost of petrol, and the question of further money grants was left open 
until the number of volunteers was known. Only 10 applications were 
received in reply to 1,200 invitations issued. 


Russian Rattways.—It is proposed to purchase 1,200 new locomotives 
to replace obsolete types. The expenditure on railway material and rolliag 
stock authorized for the State railways in 1912 is £ 2,766,000; of this 
41,552,000 is for new rolling stock, and £1,214,000 for rails and fastenings. 

A credit has been authorized of £39,600 for preliminary work on the 
Neishiot Pieksyamyaki railway, a line of strategic importance leading to- 
wards the Gulf of Finland. 

Authority has been given for the construction of a railway from Kars 
to Sarikamish leading towards the Turkish (Erzerum) frontier. 


CenTRaL Asian RaiLways.—Measures appear to be in progress to 
improve the management and working of the Central Asian and Tashkent 
lines. 

The construction of the Kokand-Nawangan branch line has been com- 
menced, and is proceeding rapidly. 

Parties of engineers proceeded in May to Arys and Vyerni in con- 
nection with the construction of the Arys-Vyerni line, work on which is 
expected to be put in hand shortly. 


Tue Siserian Rattway.—The net income from the working of the 
Siberian Railway in 1910 was £502,000, an increase of £158,000 over 
the previous year. 

Authority has been given for an expenditure of £ 3,228,000 on doubling 
the Baikal-Kultuk section of the Circum-Baikal line. Of this amount 
4#294,000 will be available for the current year. 
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Russia—continued. 
The reconstruction of the Karimskaya-Byankino section of the Trans- 


Baikal Tine has also been authorized. This has probably become neces- 
sary owing to the traffic connected with the construction of the Amur 
Railway. 

Tus Amur Raitway.—Official denials of the rumours of delay in the 
construction of the railhead section have been published. The Amur 
river is extremely low this summer, and the delivery of material for the 
railway has been seriously impeded. It is stated that 30,000 Russian 
labourers are at work, of whom 7,000 are employed on the centre section. 
Siberian plague has broken out in the region through which the railway 
passes (200 cases are reported) and strong measures are being taken to 
stamp out the epidemic. 


UNITED STATES. 

ARBITRATION.—The Arbniation Treaties with Great Britain and France 
were signed at Washington on August 3rd and have been referred to the 
Senate tor ratitication. Considerable discussion has taken place and it 
now seems probable that the Treaties will not be passed during this ses- 
sion. 
TERRITORIAL REORGANIZATION.—Further instructions have been issued 
in connection with the new territorial reorganization. Lhe duties of the 
commanders of the geographical divisions include the administration and 
supervision of all the military affairs of the division; whereas Departmental 
Commanders are charged with all matters relating only to the instruc- 
tion and discipline ef the command. 

Cava.try Eguipment.—The new equipment for cavalry has been adopted 
tentatively. The principal features are as follows :— 

The saddle has long, adjustable side bars with felt pads. The rifle 
is carried on the near side and rests in a shallow boot which is attached 
to the saddle. The rifle is so attached to the body that while mounting 
and dismounting the trooper can practically disregard it. The sword, 
which is carried on the off side, is a cut and thrust weapon, the blade 
of which is 31.7 inches in length. 

The bags for holding rations are made of heavy canvas and are 
capable of being converted into a knapsack for dismounted marching. 

An intrenching tool forms part of the equipment. 

PanaMA CanaL FortiFicaTions.—According to statements in the 
American press, the work of levelling the sites for the forti- 
fications began on August 8th. Six sites have been selected: 
4 upon islands at the Pacific entrance, and 2 on the points oppo- 
site Christobal and Colon. The question of the number and calibre of 
the guns to be mounted is stated to be still under consideration, but 
nothing less than 12-in. calibre will be used (for the mortars), while 14-in. 
and possibly 16-in. will constitute the rest of the armament. 

Tue Sicnat Corps.—It is proposed gradually to increase the number 
of field companies in the Signal Corps from five to ten. At present 
the duties of this corps include duties so widely separated as the main- 
tenance of the wireless telegraph system in Alaska, and the fire control 
system in the coast defences. The recent ‘‘ manceuvres”’ in Texas are 
said to have shown the need of more Signal Corps Companies for field 


service. 
Précis from Army and Navy Journal. 








AERONAUTICAL NOTES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


AERONAUTICAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, South Kensington, announce that the governors are prepared 
to award two restarch scholarships to advance students desirous of under- 
taking research work in scientific problems connected with aeronautics. 


The scholarships will consist of exemption from fees, together with 
maintenance allowances at rates fixed with regard to the circumstances 
of the case; in suitable cases provision will be made for part of the work 
to be undertaken at the National Physical Laboratory, Teddington. Ad- 
vanced courses of lectures in aeronautics are to be arranged for shortly 
by the college. 

Tue Nava Arrsuip.—The naval airship has undergone some altera- 
tions including the substitution of 2 4-bladed propellers for the 2-bladed 
propeller aft. For the sake of lightness the screened gangway connecting 
the two cars has been done away, with. 

Fata. Accipent.—Lieutenant T. Ridge of the London Balloon Corps 
and Assistant Superintendent of the Army Aircraft Factory met with a 
fatal accident at Farnborough on the oth August when piloting an army 
biplane. 

ArrsHIPs IN Inpia.—A Reuter telegram from Simla states that the 
Government has decided on military grounds to introduce a Bill to con- 
trol the manufacture, sale, importation, and possession of airships by a 
system of licences, and also to take over the airships, granting the owners 
compensation, at any time of grave public emergency. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Votuntzer Atr Corps.—Preparatory measures have nearly been 
completed for the formation of a volunteer air corps on the lines of the 
volunteer motor corps. The principal aeronautical bodies in Austria are 
working together in connection with a representative from the War Office, 
and it is hoped that by the formation of the volunteer corps all the technical 
civilian expert skill and experience will be placed at the disposal of the 
military authorities. 

Diricistes.—Successful experiments have recently been carried out 
with two new military airships, the Kérting-Wimpassing and the Stagl- 
Mannsbarth. It is stated the former airship has fulfilled the mneces- 
sary tests and been taken over by the military authorities. The Stagl- 
Mannsbarth dirigible proved unsuccessful at first, but has made several 
successful journeys after alterations were made in the steering apparatus; 
the speed of the airship is said to be greater than that of the Lebaudy 
and Parseval type. 

Agropianes.—An Etrich monoplane, constructed for the War Office, 
has been taken over by a military commission. Among other conditions 
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Austria-Hungary—continued. 

it was laid down that the flying machine should be dismounted within an 
hour, and put together again within two hours. This allowance of time 
proved excessive; the monoplane was dismantled in 8 minutes, and was 
put together again so quickly that it rose from the ground within half 


an hour. 
In May one of these machines won the reliability test in Germany. 


FRANCE. 

AERONAUTICS IN THE Navy.—It has been decided to organize a service 
of aeronautics for the navy. Captain Daveloy has been placed in charge 
of this work. An aerodrome for the navy is being established at Lazaret 
Bay, Toulon. 

Mitrrary Agronautics.—During the month the small army dirigible 
‘‘ Le Temps” has been carrying out a series of tests of dropping pro- 
jectiles by means of a special aiming apparatus. i biplane flying some 
30 miles from Paris has succeeded in establishing communication by wire- 
less telegraphy with the Eiffel Tower. 

During August the French army aeroplanes have been increased by 
1 Farman of a new military type, 3 Bréguets and several Voisins. These 
machines all passed their tests successfully; the Farman carrying 4 cwts. 
59 lbs. obtained a speed of 56 miles an hour and rose to a height of 
6420 ft. in 7 minutes; the Bréguets carrying 4 cwts. 101 Ibs, rose to 
2469 ft. in 7 minutes, while the Voisins had to rise to 2796 ft. in under 


10 minutes. 


GERMANY. 


‘* THe ScHwaBEN.’’—This airship, the most recent of the Zeppelins, 
completed her 25th ascent on August 2nd. In the course of these ascents 
she has carried 360 passengers excluding her crew of 10. The mean speed 
attained has been 33 miles an hour. 

On August 11th she left Baden Baden at 6.30 a.m. with 9 passengers. 
She sailed over Homburg and thence to Frankfort where she landed at 
10.15 a.m. The return journey was commenced at 11 a.m. via Wies- 
baden, Mayence, Worms, Mannheim and Karlsruhe to Baden Baden where 
a landing was effected at 2.30 p.m. 

Friyinc Certiricates.—One hundred certificates have been granted to 
German aviators up to August 7th. This result has been attained in one 
and a half years. 

Money Prizgs ror Fiyinc.—The Prussian Ministry of War has granted 
41,500 to the prize fund for the flying week to be held at Johannisthal 
in the last week of September. 


RUSSIA. 

Diricis_es.—The dirigible Parseval VII has undergone a successful 
trial carrying a crew of 14 men. This dirigible is reported to have a 
capacity of 247,216 cubic feet, to be driven by 2 six-cylinder motors, each 
of 110 h.p., and to attain a speed of about 36 miles per hour. It is fitted 
for wireless telegraphy. 

AviaTion.—The War Department has decided to order 25 additional 
aeroplanes from home and foreign manufacturers, after the results of the 
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Russia—continued. 
St. Petersburg-Moscow Air Race are known. Three dirigibles each of 
211,900 cubic feet capacity will be ordered from Russian factories. 

The Council of Ministers is asking for a credit of £29,000 for the 
maintenance of the aviation (aeroplane) detachments of the aeronautical 
companies during 1912. Eight such detachments will be formed next 
year, and in 1913 they will be included in the ordinary estimates. 

The War Department has recommended the grant of a subsidy of 
£9,500 annually for 3 years from 1912 to the School of Aviation at Sevas- 
topol, founded by the ‘‘ Committee for strengthening the fleet by voluntary 
subscription.’’ Up to the beginning of May, this school had trained 23 
officers, and 23 other ranks, out of whom 8 had qualified as aviator 
pilots, 5 on Farman and 3 on Bleriot machines. The qualification re- 
quired included continuous flights of not less than 1% hours on a Bleriot, 
or 2 hours on a Farman aeroplane. The aviation detachments trained 
by the Committee will take part in the Army Manceuvres this year. 

Officers of the General Staff attached to the School of Aeronautics 
have executed a number of flights, as observers, in practice for the man- 
ceuvres. One of the exercises consisted in finding during flight and mark- 
ing on a map the positions of a number of conventional marks laid out 
on the ground beforehand. It is stated in the Russian press that reocon- 
naissance by an aviator-pilot alone has proved to be quite satisfactory. 

The programme of a War Department competition fo be held in 
September, 1911, for military aeroptanes has been published. The 
machines will be required to fly 120 miles without a stop, carrying a pas- 
senger. The first prize will be £1,368, and the winning machine will be 
purchased for £1,578. The second prize will be £947, and the second 
machine will be purchased for £1,368. 

Aeroplanes were used at the manceuvres for the first time on the 15th 
of August. 
































FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


NAVAL 


Argentine Republic. 

Boretin pet Centro Navat. Buenos Aires: June, 1011.—The first 
bombardment of Buenos Aires, 15th July, 1811. The reform of naval 
artillery. The ‘‘ Stach ’’ lamp for illuminating surgical stations. Progress 
in naval engines. 


Austria Hungary. 


MITTEILUNGEN AUS DaM GEBIRTE DES SEEWESENS. Pola: No. IX. 1911. 
~—The mounting of ships’ engines. Erosion in the bore of guns. Steering on 
Opposite courses preparatory to target practice. The raising of the battle- 
ship ‘‘ Maine.’’ 


Chili. 


Revista p—E Marina. The mercantile marine of Chili. Reflections on. 
the reorganization of the artillery specialists in the navy. Battleship versus 
destroyer. The Two Power Standard. The employment of lighthouses. 


Fraace. 


Le Yacut. Paris: Sth August, 1911.—Combined operations. (Dis- 
cusses means of co-ordinating the work of the naval and military forces.) 
12th August, 1911.—Artillery practice and battle (Methods of conducting 
practice in foreign countries.) The Diesel motor for sea-going ships. 
19th August. The conduct of artillery practice in the United States. The 
Diesel motor for sea-going ships. 26th August. The programme of the 
French naval manoeuvres in 1911. The Diesel motor for sea-going ships— 
concluded. 


Le Monireur pg xa Fiotts. Paris: Sth Angast, 1911.—Instructional 
Courses and promotion. The French naval manceuvres. National defence 
and the higher command of the army. 12th August. The war vessel of 
—the day after to-morrow. An aeronautical service for the French navy. 
19th August. Retirement and promotion in the French navy. 26th August. 
The exercises of torpedo craft. The debate on the law regulating the 
composition of the French navy. 


La vig Maritime et Fiuviate. 16th Angust, 1911.—The present situa- 
tion of the French navy, by Ch. Bos. Comparison of the value of the 
new Dreadnoughts with triple turrets. How to harmonize the calibres. 
Swiss waterways. 25th August. France face to face with Germany. The 
laws of promotion in the French and British navies. 


La Marine Francaise. Paris: July, 1911.—The French naval Esti- 
mates. (Speech by M. Michel.) The central administration of the French 
navy. The new distribution of the French naval forces; a squadron of 
“Danton.” Official speeds and actual speeds. Study of the Administra- 
tive Organization of the naval arsenals--to be continued. 
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Germany. 


Maring Runpscnav. Berlin: September, 1911.—Frontispiece. ‘ In- 
defatigable.’? The study of naval history. (Sets forth the objects of study- 
ing naval history and the best method of approaching the subject.) Islam 
and the Turkish Empire, The protection of fisheries on the high seas, 
and the legal aspect of the question. The soth anniversary meeting of 
the Institution of Naval architects. Methods of employment of artillery 
and tactics in the French navy. Notes on German and foreign navies. 
The fortifications of Pearl Harbour (with a large scale map of Oahu). 


Italy. 

Rivista Marittima. June, 1911.—The Panama Canal (an illustrated 
article, giving details of the works of construction up to April, 1910). A 
problem of aerial navigation (the determination of the course of air craft). 
Brief details of special forms of steel (such as nickel steel, etc). Descrip- 
tions of the inaugurations of the monument to Victor Emanuel II., and of 
the National Stadium. Notes on various foreign navies (illustrated). 
Aeronautics. Miscellaneous notes, etc. 


SUPPLEMENT FOR JUNE, 1911.—The estimates of foreign navies for the 
last four years (1908-1911)—Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, England, 
Russia, The United States. 


July-August, 1911.—The politics of the Straits. (History of events 
and of treaties concerning the Suez Canal and the Dardanelles.) An 
apparatus for making experiments in aerodynamics (A description, with 
a plate and diagrams, of the apparatus. Results of the first series of 
trials with the same.) Is it possible to compensate reliably a magnetic 
compass? (Various methods of compensation are studied, and the con- 
clusion is drawn that none are to be entirely depended on.) Improved 
method of determining elevation for opening fire. 


NOTES ON Foreicn NAvIEsS :— 

Austria-Hungary: The launch of the battleship ‘ Viribus Unitis ”’ 
(illustrated.) Trials of the Zrinyi. Details of the latest submarine. 
Denmark: Trials of the ‘‘ Sorrideren.” France: The ‘‘ Danton ’’ class. 
Notes on destroyers. Experiments in the submarine ‘ Argonaut.” 
Germany: Some notes on the building programme. The “‘ Ersatz Odin.” 
Details, with photographs, of the new floating dock for battleships. 
Japan: Progress of building programme. Four armoured cruisers of the 
“‘ Lion ” type. Italy: Details and photographs of the submarine ‘‘Velella.”’ 
Roumania: A short account of the fleet and arsenals. Russia: Naval 
programme. Launch of the battleships ‘‘ Sebastopol,” and ‘‘ Poltava.”’ 
Details with diagrams of a projected submersible cruiser of 4,500 tons. 
United States: Progress of building programme. Long distance cruise 
of submarines. Details of new 356-mm. (45-cal.) gun. Summary of ac- 
cidents to naval guns during the last ten years. Details of the Kampfe 
giroscopic magnetic compass, with diagrams. 
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MILITARY. 


Austria-Hungary. 

Srrerrieurs MiitAriscue Zgitscurirt. Vienna: August,* 1911.—A 
campaign of conventions. (The operations in South-east France during 
the Waterloo Campaign; the Convention of Lyons.) The employment and 
methods of action of modern field, mountain, and heavy artillery, and 
their co-operation with the other arms. The connection between the edu- 
cational system and the organization of the army in Switzerland. (An 
interesting article, showing how military training forms a natural stage 
in the process of education in Switzerland.) Frozen meat and horseflesh 
for an army in the field. (Discusses use of motor cold meat storage 
wagons: and utilization of horses killed in action for supplementing the 
meat supply.) School hygiene in our military schools. Articles communi- 
cated by the School of Musketry: Surprise by fire by cavalry machine 
guns (with 2 sketches.) Foreign military notes: Italy; Russia. Naval 
notes: increase in the calibre of guns. Technical notes: the Stagel 
Mannsbarth dirigible: prevention of aeroplane accidents. 


Danzers ARMEE ZeITUNG. Vienna: 6th July, 1911.—Forgotten deeds. 
(Austrian operations in Southern France in 1815.) The waterways of 
Austria. 20th July.—Historical hallucinations in Hungary. (A reply to 
accusations against Austria in a Budapest paper.) The historical aspect 
of Russo-Turkish friendship. How to stimulate the zeal of our machine 
gun detachments. 17th August.—The Emperor’s birthday. The Servians 
in Austria; a historical study. The railway communications of Dalmatia, 
and the further development of the railway system south of the Save. 
3rd August.—The 250th anniversary of the Alt-Starhemberg Regiment. 
General V. Stratimirovic and southern Slav politics (Review of book.) 
The causes of the disaster of 1806. The training of troops. 


France. 


Revue MI.itairg pes Armes ETRANGERES, Paris: August, 1911.— 
The military forces of Great Britain in 1911. (A resumé of the Army 
estimates, establishments, effective strength, expeditionary force and 
second line troops, etc.: progress in 1910-11.) The Greek Army in 1911. 
Foreign notes: Great Britain; Germany (Machine gun companies); Spain 
(New law of Military Service); United States; Italy (Reorganization of 
the Italian Staff College); Roumania; Russia (Army Estimates; Inspectors 
of artillery for army corps); Sweden. 


Journat pes Sciences Muziraires. Paris: Ist August, 1911.—The 
movement of large armies by march, by General Bonnal—concluded— 
(General Maillard’s comments on a scheme at the ‘‘ Eoole de Guerre ’’; 
observations on Napoleon’s and Moltke’s march dispositions.) 

The freedom of action of the higher commanders—continued—(Effect 
of the news of Weissenburg and Worth; intervention of the Empress in 
questions of strategy; vacillation of Napoleon III. and of Bazaine.) 
Authority subordination, and methods of discipline (Qualities necessary 
for a commander; initiative, acceptance of responsibility, self-possession, 
consideration for subordinates; subordination, the psychology of obedience.) 
Notes on the “ Instructions for Physical Training *’ of 1910. Small arms 





* The contents of this periodical published in the Journat for August 
were those of the 7th or July number, not of the June number, as was 
incorrectly stated on page 1096. 
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ef modern armies and their ammunition. The réle of the fortifications 
constructed by the Germaris on the left bank of the Rhine, in case of a 
Franco-German war (Resumé of German fortification works and railway 
construction on her western frontier; conclusions as to the intentions they 
reveal.) 

15th August, 1911.—The tyranny of fire-arms—to be continued—({The 
writer argues that all fire action is really defensive and that the “ struggle 
for superiority of fire’? is a false conception.) The price of war—to be 
continued—(Estimate of the daily cost of a great war, with detailed cal- 
culations and suggestions for covering the cost.) Two observations on 
Army Manceuvres (How to remedy ignorance of officers regarding other 
arms; failure to make real use of the engineer troops.) The supply and 
promotion of officers in a democratic army according to M. Jaurés. (Com- 
ments on the practicability of M. Jaurés’ scheme for a civic army with 
a large proportion of civilian officers.) Authority, subordination, and 
methods of discipline—continued—(Further discussion of the qualities 
which make for obedience.) Notes on the ‘‘Instructions for Physical Train- 
ing,’ 1910—concluded. (Results obtained with graphics showing increase 
of weight, measurements, etc.) Foreign Notes. 


Revue D’ Histoirz. Paris: August, 1911.—The army of the Orient 
under Kleber—continued—(Effect of Napoleon’s departure; character 
sketches of Dugua and Kleber.) Marches of the armies of Napoleon I. 
—continued—(March of the Grand ,Army from Boulogne to Ulm, 1805; 
organization of columns.) The campaign of 1813: the preliminary stages, 
second part, the Command of Prince Eugene—continued—(Retirement of 
the 7th Corps from Poland.) Napoleon and the German fortresses in 1813 
—continued—(The réle of the fortresses in the operations after the rupture 
of the Armistice.) The campaign of 1844 in Marocco—continued—(The 
battle of Isly: occupation of Ujda.) The war of 1870-1871: the 1st Army 
of the Loire. (Operations round Orleans 2nd to 5th October.) 


Revue Miuitarre Générace. Paris: August, 1911.—The instruction of 
artillery and its employment in masses. Essays on the Russo-Japanese 
War—continued—(Battle of the Sha-ho.) The possible réle of the Belgian 
Army in a Franco-German War, by a Belgian officer, with a note by 
General Langlois. (The writer contends that the Belgian field army is 
by no means unable to prevent a violation of neutrality.) Tactics: more 
letters to a young officer. (March organization of supply and ammunition 
columns.) Aeroplanes and cavalry (shows how the use of aeroplanes may 
enable cavalry to be employed to the best advantage.) The doctrine of 
National Defence—continued—(The writer concludes that the French 
colonies can only be defended by sea power. ) 


Germany. 

MiuiraR Wocnensiatr. Berlin: Ist August, 1911.—The distant and 
close attacks in fortress warfare—to be continued—(Deprecates the ten- 
dency to expect decisive results from fire action in fortress warfare, espec- 
ially during the distant attack.) Notes from the French Army, III. (The 
1911 Army Estimates in the Senate.) The new Japanese provisional Foot 
Artillery Training. (A summary of the contents.) 3rd August.—French 
opinions on the co-operation of infantry and artillery on the battlefield, by 
Balck—to be continued—({Influence of General Percin’s views; instructions 
in the Training Manual of 1910.) The characteristics of the Indian army. 
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(Organization of the army; fighting qualities of the various races.) The 
distance and close attacks in fortress warfare—continued—(Effect of air 
craft on reconnaissance; and of motor transport on ammunition supply.) 
5th August.—The rifle of the future, by General Rohne—to be continued-- 
(Contrivances for preventing the soldier from firing too high.) French 
opinions on the co-operation of infantry and artillery on the battlefield, 
by Balck—continued—(Views of Coligny, Niessel, and Lulubin.) 
8th August.—The ‘‘ methodical conduct ”’ of a battle. (Shows the change 
that has taken place in tactical doctrine, with examples from 1870.) The 
rifle of the future, by General Rohne—continued—(Discusses relative im- 
portance of an increased danger zone, or of an increase in precision.) 
French views on the co-operation of infantry and artillery on the battle- 
field, by Balck—concluded—(Discusses probable action of French and 
German infantry when opposed respectively to each other’s artillery fire.) 
The defence forces of the United States. (American views on the army and 
the militia.) 10th August.—Fiftieth anniversary of General v. Janson’s 
first commission. The rifle of the future, by General Rohne—concluded— 
(Approves of a rifle invented by Major Miiller.) Service in the cavalry— 
econcluded—(The duties of the commander of a regiment.) Notes from the 
Bolivian army. 12th August.—The moral effect of artillery fire. (A reply 
to General Rohne.) The French operations in Marocco. (Fighting in 
the Zemmur country up to 8th July; troops on the lines of communication.) 
Artillery in mountain war. (Relative advantages of various types of 
equipment.) 15th August.—On against the enemy! The 12th Fusilier 
Regiment at Flavigny. The strategical importance of the wireless tele- 
graph communications with the German colonies. (Describes the progress 
made up to date.) 17th August.—The history of Spain as a world Power 
—to be continued—(I. From the rise of Spanish power till the secession 
of Holland.) Column of groups compared with lines of skirmishers as a 
formation when passing through a line of guns in action. The Medical 
Report on the German navy. (A summary of the most interesting statis- 
tics.) Notes from the Swedish army. (Changes in organization and es- 
tablishments; railways; volunteers.) Statistics of the Japanese army during 
the war against Russia. (Losses, sick, and wounded.) 19th August.— 
A hundred and fifty years ago. (Frederick in the camp of Bunzelwitz.) 
The French operations in Marocco. (The fighting on the Muluya in May.) 
The new Portuguese Army Bill. (Summary of the conditions of service.) 
22nd August.—The decisive réle of the Artillery, by Lieutenant-General 
Reichenau. (Contends that the French method of allotting batteries to 
special tasks from the outset of the battle is too rigid.) Notes from the 
British army. The French operations in Marocco. (The fighting on the 
Muluya—continued.) 24th August.—The gallop. (Reply to criticisms of 
a former article.) Notes from the British army. The political testaments 
of the Hohenzollern family. Notes from the Roumanian army. (New 
formations.) 26th August.—The action of the cavalry during the operations 
of General v. Goeben on the Somme, up to the battle of St. Quentin. Notes 
from the Belgian army. (Reorganization of the infantry.) Technical 
notes. (The question of the reciprocating recoil gun in Austria-Hungary.) 


29th August.—Notes from the French army—to be continued—(The 
reorganization of the higher command and its effects.) The action of the 
German cavalry during the operations of von Goeben on the Somme. 

3ist August.—The history of Spain as a world Power—continued. 
Notes from the French army—concluded—(The War Minister’s circular 
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on the efficiency of general officers.) The British Official History of the 
Russo-Japanese War. (A non-critical notice.) A compass which shows 
the true north. (With a diagram.) 

INTERNATIONALE Revuz. Cologne: August, 1911.—BgLcium: the new 
Army Bill. Grrmany: the new medical report on the German navy. 
France: The reorganization of the “‘ Conseil superieur de la guerre ’’; 
the composition of the French navy in 1912; new scale of pay for army 
captains and lieutenants; training of reservists during 1910; continuation 
courses for N.C.Os.; Itaty: The Army Estimates for 1911-12; adoption 
of the new Terni automatic rifle; experiments with new bicycles for cyclist 
troops; instructional courses in motor driving; emigration statistics for 
1gto. Austria-Huncary: The new Landwehr Bill (composition of the 
Landwehr); changes in equipment and armament (signal patrols, bayonet 
for the cavalry); the Imperial manceuvres in 1911; progress in naval 
construction. Russia: The new duties of the Inspector of the Corps 
Artillery; instructions for raising the standard of efficiency of army doc- 
tors; regimental committees for increasing efficiency in musketry. 
MIscELLANEOUS:: The number of docks available for various navies; mine- 
laying; frozen meat for armies in the field. 

FRENCH SUPPLEMENT (149) TO THE INTERNATIONALE Revue. August, 
1911.—The North Sea (Translated from the Marine Rundschau.) 
Fighting in woods (Translated from Militér Wochenblatt.) Miscellaneous : 
French gun shields; Japanese coast defences; Norwegian submarines. 

GERMAN SUPPLEMENT (132) TO THE INTERNATIONALE Revuz. Acgust, 
1911.—The creation of the Japanese navy. (31 pp.) 

JAHRBUCHER FUR DIE DEUTSCHE ARMEZ UND Marine. August, 1911.— 
Liao-Yang, by Balck. Notes on cavalry and aeronautics. (Contends that 
the use of aircraft will not diminish importance of cavalry.) Agadir, the 
entrance to the Sus region. (History and topography of the district.) A 
French official criticism of the German Imperial Manceuvres in igto. 
(From the Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres) The Deport gun. 
Notes on the study of ground—concluded—{Solution of a problem.) 
Foreign notes.—France: artillery materiel; reorganization of the chief 
command; employment of native troops. Italy: naval notes: army esti- 
mates and manceuvres. Austria-Hungary : reorganisation of the Landwehr. 


Italy. 

Revista Mivitare Itatiana. Rome: June, 1911.—A study of questions 
bearing on the jurisdiction and administration of the military levy. The 
French manoeuvres in Picardy in 1910 (with map.) The commercial and 
military importance of inland navigation in the valley of the Po. (Inland 
navigation in general is treated historically, and value of development of Po 
valley waterways is dealt with in detail.) The employment of machine 
gun sections. (Comparison between regulations in Italian and Austrian 
armies; historical examples are quoted from Russo-Japanese and Boer 
Wars; summary of conclusions.) Mules in war. (Deals chiefly with trans- 
port and supply of ammunition in the field.) The moral influence of 
energy and war. Forgotten victims. (Records of regiments employed in 
1860-1864 in the suppression of brigandage.) Artillery practice camps. 
Sicily. (A military geographical study.) The duty of an officer of to-day. 
General de Ballesteros and his military action in Calabria on the Volturno 


in 1360. 











NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





The Mabratta and Pindari War. Compiled for General Staff, India, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. Burton, g4th Russell’s Infantry. Simla. 
Printed at the Government Monotype Press. 1910. 


Colonel Burton has already made his mark as a compiler of Indian 
Military History, and the General Staff at Simla may be congratulated on 
having at its disposal the pen of an expert and accomplished author, who 
has the ability to make his narrative interesting to the general reader, 
while omitting no point of military detail. This volume describes the 
series of comprehensive combined military operations in which the three 
separate Presidency Armies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay were con- 
jointly employed in hunting down and destroying the bands of freebooters, 
who for many years had made peace and order impossible over a great 
part of India, and in crushing the resistance of the States of the Mahratta 
Confederacy which lent their support and assistance to the marauders. 
This series of operations employed the services of several separate armies 
aggregating over 100,000 British and Native troops, with 300,000 camp 
followers for a period extending over three years 1817-19. Colonel Burton’s 
analysis of the political situation, the causes of the war, and the strength 
and composition of the forces engaged, in the opening chapters of the 
work is all that could be desired—clear, concise, and at the same time 
complete. 

The Pindaris were no nation or tribe but a military community or 
association, like the Cossacks on the frontiers of Christendom and Islam 
who were created by an exactly similar state of things—incessant warfare 
and unlimited facilities for pillage. And, as the bulk of the Cossacks 
were Russians, so the bulk of the Pindaris were Mahrattas, though there 
were men among them of all castes and races, and it is noteworthy that 
their most famous leaders, such as Amir Khan, Karim Khan, and Cheetoo 
were Mussulmans. Colonel Burton animadverts on the want of courage 
displayed by the Mahrattas, who overran the provinces of the Mogul 
Empire more by force of numbers, by strategy, and by partisan tactics, 
than by force of arms. In this war all the serious fighting was done by 
Arab mercenaries in the Mahratta pay. 

Colonel Burton observes that the Arabs make excellent irregular 
troops, but have never distinguished themselves as regular soldiers, and 
quotes the cpinion of the Duke of Wellington that ‘‘ Arabs were unsuited 
to our service owing to their impatience of discipline.” It is a fact that 
it has hitherto been found impossible to make good regular soldiers out 
of men of pure Arab race. The French native troops in North Africa 
are mostly Kabyles, and their officers much prefer the Kabyle to the 
Arab as a soldier. The Egyptians, though commonly called Arabs, are 
really Mussulman Copts who have adopted the religion and the language of 
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their Arab conquerors. Our Soudanese soldiers are more Ethiopian than 
Arab. The late Mahdi and Khalifa in the Soudan employed negroes as 
riflemen, as the Arab could only fight in his own way and with his old 
weapons. On this subject Colonel Burton says ‘‘ An attempt to discipline 
the Moplahs of Malabar, who have Arab blood in their veins, proved un- 
successful, and two regiments of these people, raised in the Madras Army 
had eventually to be disbanded.”” But the experiment of employing Mop- 
lahs in our service failed not through their lack of discipline, but through 
the lack of common sense at the headquarters of the Indian Army. 

The Moplahs (Mapilas, Mother’s sons) are a race bred of Arab sires 
“irom Hindu mothers, conspicuous for their courage and fine physique, but 
sof no great intelligence. Two causes prevented their enlistment in our 
‘military service: their religious fanaticism, and their objection to quitting 
“heir own country. Latterly an attempt was made to employ them, and 
two battalions were raised from them, one of the best regiments in the 
Madras Army, the regiment that was sent to Malta in 1878, being dis- 
banded to make room for them. Though their objection to serving out of 
their own country was well known, and the men enlisted under the im- 
pression that they were to be stationed in it or near it, they were immediately 
sent to the extreme north of India where the climate and the food were 
what they were totally unaccustomed to; and under these circumstances 
they were pronounced inefficient, and were disbanded. How many Gurkhas 
should we attract to our service if our Gurkha regiments were sent to 
garrison Trichinopoly ? ‘ 

Colonel Burton acknowledges the inferior value of the races of Southern 
India as fighting material, but it so happens that the two most brilliant 
feats of arms in this war were performed by Madras and Bombay Sepoys 
respectively: two battalions of the Coast Army held the hill of Sitabaldi 
from dawn till noon against Appa Sahib’s army of 18,000 men, of whom 
3,000 were Arabs, who repeatedly charged sword in hand; three troops of 
the Sixth Bengal Light Cavalry were also in the field, and by their spirited 
and repeated charges decided the fortune of the day. For this service the 
regiment was granted an honorary standard, which thirty years later it 
lost to the Sikhs at Chilianwallah in the notorious ‘‘ Threes About ”’ débacle. 
The Madras Governor’s Body-Guard has lately been granted the battle- 
honour of “‘ Sitabaldi,’”? but there were only a few details of Madras Light 
Cavalry present at the action. The village of Koregaon was held for a 
whole day by a battalion of Bombay Infantry (now the 1oznd Grenadiers) 
against the whole of the Peshwa’s Army, his Arabs making desperate and 
repeated attempts to storm the village, in the streets of which fierce hand- 
to-hand fighting went on for the greater part of the day. At the battle 
of Sitabaldi there were no Europeans engaged, except the officers of the 

Native troops; at Koregaon, there were two guns with twenty-four English 
artillerymen, of whom twelve, with their officer, were killed, and eight 
wounded. It is only by reference to official records that the various corps 
that took part in this war can now be identified, the Indian Army having 
since undergone two re-organizations, one in 1824, when its double battalion 
regiments were split up into single battalions, the other quite recently when 
the corps of the Presidency armies were re-numbered on one Indian Army 
list. Some of the regiments can be easily recognised by their titles, such 


as the Palamcottah, and the Wallajabad Light Infantry, now the 63rd 
and 83rd Infantry; a Rifle Corps is mentioned which appears to have 
belonged to the Madras Army, it was probably a provisiotial battalion 
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formed from the Rifle Companies which were then attached to many 
Native Infantry regiments. ‘The ‘‘ four battalions ” of this Corps, enumer- 
ated as forming part of the Field Force at Dharwur at the commencement 
of the war is probably a mistake for ‘‘ four companies.’’ 

In the Distribution List of the troops we find such corps as Grenadier 
Battalion, Light Battalion, European Flank Battalion, &c. mentioned; it 
was still the practice to take the Flank Companies, Grenadiers and Light 
Infantry, from their regiments at the commencement of a campaign, and to 
form them into Provisional Battalions, the Grenadier Battalions generally 
constituting the Reserve of the Army, the Light Battalions being employed 
as the Advanced Guard, and sometimes attached to Cavalry Brigades, as 
was done upon this occasion. In the list of Divisions and Brigades of the 
Army of the Deccan given at page 113, the Rifle Corps and the Palamcot- 
tah Light Infantry are given among the battalions forming the Light 
Brigade of the First Division, but in the list of the Third Division we 
find five companies of the Palamcottah Light Infantry again. 

A ballad in the Hindustani language composed on the battle of Mahidpur, 
in which the Maharajah Holkar’s army was defeated, the most important 
battle fought in this war, used to be sung by the men of this regiment on 
the march fifty years ago, at which time there were native officers still 
serving with the regiment who had carried a musket in the battle. 


The History of the 8th Gurkha Rifles. Ist Battalion (late 44th). By 
Major ALBAN WILSON. 39 pages. Juhi-Cawnpore, 1906. 


This brief record has been written chiefly for the benefit of the rank 
and file of the regiment, and is accompanied by a translation in the native 
character. 

The 8th Gurkha Rifles were raised in 1824, and were recruited chiefly 
from the neighbourhood of the Sylhet District, which name the regiment 
bore during the first years of its existence. 

The Sylhet Battalion first saw service in the Burmah War (1825-26) ; 
from that date until 1857 it was engaged in various minor expeditions. 
During the Mutiny, it distinguished itself greatly by its zeal and loyalty; 
among other notable achievements it accomplished a march of 82 miles 
in 36 hours in order to attack a native infantry regiment which had joined 
in the rising ; the movement was successful, though Major Byng, the com- 
mandant, who had presented the regiment with its first colours, was shot 
dead at the head of his men. 

In the years following the Mutiny the battalion, which was now known 
as the 44th, saw service in Bhootan, Looshai, Naga, Manipur, and other 
expeditions too numerous to relate. In 1903 it lost the number “ 44th ” 
which it had borne for nearly fifty years, and became known by its present 
designation. In the spring of 1904 the 8th Gurkha Rifles took part in 
the Tibetan Campaign, and performed distinguished service, especially 
in the storming of the Karola position near Gyantse, at a height of 18,000 
feet above the sea (May 3rd, 1904), and in the attack on the Jong (June 
24th). The regiment entered Lhasa with the expeditionary force on the 
ard August, 1904. 

For their service in this campaign the 8th Gurkha Rifles received the 
congratulations of the Commander-in-Chief; their rewards for the opera- 
tions round Gyantse included one Victoria Cross, two second class, and 


four third class orders of merit. 
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The Black Watch Mutiny Records. By H. D. Macwilliam. 465 pp. 
London, 1g10. Forster Groom and Co. 

The story of this tragic and romantic episode is dedicated by the 
author to the memory of some hundred brave Higlanders, the “ victims 
of tyranny and deception,’ words which appear justifiable in the light of 
the facts set forth in the book. The history of the mutiny is related 
in an introduction, which constitutes indeed the chief portion of the book, 
the remainder consisting of a long series of documents and records—the 
iruit of much research—bearing out the statements made in the narrative. 


Whether the Highlanders were justified in believing that they were 
only enlisted for service north of the Tweed is, perhaps, open to question ; 
yet little can be said in defence of the subterfuges by which they were 
induced to believe that, after being reviewed in London by King George II., 
they would immediately be allowed to return to Scotland. Small wonder 
that the discovery of the deceit that had been practised on them confirmed 
the suspicions, which had been gathering in the minds of the rank and 
file during their march southwards, that it was intended to draft them 
to various regiments serving in the West Indies. The descriptions of the 
mutiny which followed on the orders to embark for Flanders, and of the 
attempt of part of the regiment to regain their native country compel one’s 
admiration, in view of the daring of the attempt, and of the orderly man- 
ner in which the march was undertaken. The calm bearing of the men 
during their imprisonment in the Tower, and the heroism with which the 
ringleaders met their fate seem to have called forth no small amount of 
sympathy, even in that inexorable age. The thanks of all lovers of justice 
are due to Mr. Macwilliam for the conscientious way in which he has 
performed his task of laying the authentic records of the whole episode 
before the public. 


The Training of a Recruit for the Royal Engineers. By Colonel B. R. 
Warp, R.E., in two parts. 147 pages, with many illustrations. 
Chatham: W. & T. Mackay & Co. 


These two little volumes, consisting chiefly of reprints from articles 
in the ‘‘ Sapper,’’ in 1910 and 1911, are intended to assist officers in lectur- 
ing to recruits during their courses of training. Examples are given of 
lectures on Physical training, Drill, Esprit de Corps, Musketry, etc. The 
subjects are treated, in general, from a historical point of view, perhaps 
a little too much so for the audiences for whom they are intended. Never- 
theless, the examples give useful guidance, and should certainly serve to 
interest engineer recruits in the past achievements of their corps. 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


The Danger Zone of Europe. By H. Charles Woods. 324 pp., 3 maps 
and many illustrations from photographs. 8vo. London, 1911. T. Fisher 
Unwin. os, 6d. 

Mr. Woods, in this volume, presents a comprehensive picture of 
the present-day situation in the Near East, and as a local study his 
book is well worth reading. It must be said, however, that if we 
accept Turkey as the prominent factor in the future development 
of the Near Eastern Question, which we are undoubtedly justified 
in doing, it is somewhat difficult to arrive at a correct estimate of 
the problem presented without at the same time considering the 
Ottoman attitude in Asia and in the Middle East, interwoven as this 
is with such complicated questions as the Baghdad Railway, Meso- 
potamia, and the Persian Gulf. As regards the purely European 
complications of Turkey, Mr. Woods has fully dealt with these, and 
even with such subjects as the Armenian difficulties in Asia Minor, 
while there are three chapters treating of Crete and Greece, and 
separate chapters on Bulgaria and the lesser States. 

Mr. Woods is not altogether as sanguine as he himself and 
many others would desire to be concerning the progress made in 
the internal affairs of the Ottoman Empire, and his account of 
Macedonia and the Armenian troubles is not very hopeful reading. 
But on the other hand one must recognize the extraordinary diffi- 
culties with which the Turkish Government is confronted in their 
endeavour correctly to adjust the situation and to reconcile tradi- 
tion with modern thought. 

The author has undoubtedly a good first-hand knowledge of his 
subject, though, unfortunately, his chapter on the Turkish Army 
is now somewhat out of date, owing to the introduction, this year, 
of a comprehensive scheme of reorganization. Nevertheless, there are 
some interesting points mentioned, and the same may be said of 
the chapter dealing with the Greek army. 





* The titles of all books are given in Enulish : this does not indicate that the books have 
been translated. The original title in the language in which a work is written, if not in 
English is given in brackets. 
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HISTORY. 


A Century of Empire. Vol. III. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
364 pp. 8vo. London, 1911. Ed. Arnold. 14s. 
This, the concluding volume of the work, deals with the period 
from 1869, up to the conclusion of the South African War and the 
death of Queen Victoria. 


The Life of Field Marshal Sir Frederick Paul Haines. By Robert 
Raitt. 366 pp. 8vo. London, 1911. Constable & Co. tos. 

The author’s previous work ‘‘ The life and campaigns of Hugh, 
first Viscount Gough,”’ prepared his way for tracing the career of Sir 
Frederick Haines who, during his first campaigns, served on Gough’s 
personal staff. 

Sir Frederick Haines served from 1839 to 1909, during which 
time he took part in the following campaigns: Sutiej, Punjaub, 
Crimean, and the Afghan war 1879-80. He saw no fighting during 
the Mutiny, and his biography is only concerned with the important 
measures taken during the critical weeks June 17th to August 13th, 
1857, when Sir Patrick Grant was acting Commander-in-Chief at 
Calcutta and Sir Frederick Haines his Military Secretary. 

Sir Frederick was appointed to command the Mysore Division of 
the Madras Army in 1860. In 1871 he became Commander-in-Chief, 
Madras, and in 1876 Commander-in-Chief in India. His term of 
eommand came to an end in’1881. The last 28 years of his life 
were spent for the most part in London. 


A History of the Civil War in the United States. By W. Birkbeck 
Wood, M.A., and Colonel J. E. Edmonds, Royal Engineers. 538 pp. 
8vo. London, igio. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

This is the third edition of this work, a notice of the second 
edition appeared on p. 11 of R.P.M.I., July, 1908. The book gives 
a clear general summary of the military operations of the war. 

Marshal Canrobert (Le Maréchal Canrobert, Souvenirs d’un Siécle). 
By Germain Bapst. Vol. 5.—Battle of Rezonville. 468 pp. and a map. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 5s. 8d. 

The fourth volume of these memoirs was reviewed in July, 1910 
—No. 14 of R.P.M.I. 

This fifth volume contains little about Canrobert but much 
about Bazaine, and the book is in fact one long indictment of that 
Marshal’s conduct, and his indecision and ignorance of the art of 
commanding large masses are merciiessly described. 

The battle of Rezonville might have been a French victory had 
Marshal Bazaine shown any determination. The author gives a 
clear and impartial picture of the battle, but only deals with the 
French Army, and the reader—in order to understand the events— 
should have some previous knowledge of the operations. The 
charge of Bredow’s Cavalry and its effect on the French is wonder- 
fully well described. 


Russian Official History of the Russo-Japanese War. Volume I., 
Part II. (Guerre Russo-Japonaise 1904-1905. Historique rédigé a |’état- 
major-général de l’armée russe). 385 pp., with map. 8vo. Paris, 1911. 
Chapelot. 8s. 

Volume I., Part I. was reviewed in R.P.M.I. for January, 1911, 
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Part II. continues the accounts of the events prior to the war. 
It contains five Chapters :— 


Chapter VI. Preparation for War. Engineer Services. 
Chapter VII. Preparation for War. Artillery. 

Chapter VIII. Preparation for War. Intendance. 
Chapter IX. Preparation for War. Railways. 

Chapter X. Preparation for War. Medical. 


The greater part of Chapter VI. is devoted to the history of the 
defences of Port Arthur. 

The Russian occupation commenced in March, 1898, and the 
first efforts were confined to the improvement of the Chinese defences. 
The further strengthening of the port as a harbour of refuge for 
the Russian fleet in the Far East was constantly recommended by 
the men on the spot, but was delayed by a variety of obstacles. 
The strategical importance of Port Arthur was denied by the highest 
military and naval authorities, the latter recommending the acquisi- 
tion of a port on the S.E. or N.E. of Korea. The project of Colonel 
Velichko for the fortification of the port was approved by the Em- 
peror in January, 1900, but its completion, which it was hoped 
to effect by 1909, was delayed still further by the Boxer outbreak and 
an epidemic of cholera. The work was pushed on with energy 
in 1903, but was even then delayed by the paucity of engineer 
officers. Consequently the outbreak of war found the defences far 
from complete and the gaps had to be filled by semi-permanent 
works. Though the enceinte—sea front over 54 miles and land front 
over 134 miles—was too narrow for effective defence, it was too 
wide to enable the garrison of two divisions to retain an adequate 
general reserve much less conduct an active defence; the batteries 
on the land front had to be armed in haste by the withdrawal of 110 
guns from the fleet; the communications within the fortress were 
indifferent, and the aerial telephone system, installed at the last 
moment, was liable to constant interruption during bombardment ; 
there were no balloons for reconnaissance purposes. 

The position of Nanshan had been placed in a state of defence 
in 1910, but the works had not been attended to and had fallen 
into ruin. Over two million sterling had been spent on the develop- 
ment of the commercial port of Dalni, but its defence had been 
neglected, and the Russian quays were of great value to the Japanese 
for landing their siege guns. 

The rapid growth of the burden which the forward policy of 
Russia in the Far East had caused, is evident from a comparison of 
the strength of the garrison of Viadivostock in 1895—z21 officers and 
1,130 men—with its eventual establishment—the IVth Siberian Army 
Corps, 12 battalions of fortress artillery, a mining battalion, an 
engineer battalion, a telegraph company, and an artillery and en- 
gineer depét. 

The outbreak of the war found the Russian field artillery in 
process of re-armament: in all 1,551 QO.F. guns had been issued, in- 
cluding in June, 1902, 165 for the Far East, but the Xth and XVIIth 
Corps, which were destined for despatch as first reinforcement, 
were still armed with guns of the year 1877, and had to be hastily 
equipped with Q.F. guns drawn from corps on the western fron- 
tier. 
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The Russian field gun was superior to the Japanese guna in 
ballistics, rapidity of fire, and destructive power, but was heavier 
and less mobile, and its limber was more complicated and contained 
four cartridges less. One serious disadvantage was the fact that 
it had been so recently issued that officers were unfamiliar with its 
equipment, and especially with the use of the goniometer. The 
batteries were armed with a single projectile—shrapnel—which 
proved effective against troops in the open but of little use against 
parapets and walls. 


The Russian mountain artillery was still less prepared. For 
some years experiments had been in progress with a view to the 
adoption of a new pattern gun, but no decision had been arrived at. 
The need for mountain artillery in Manchuria was not realized. 
The attention of the St. Petersburg experts had been concentrated 
in 1goo on the tria! of the newly armed Q.F. field battery, which 
had been despatched to the Far East; and the fact that the Chinese 
were generally without artillery caused little attention to be paid 
to the necessity for mountain guns in certain parts of the Man- 
churian theatre. Thus the Russians commenced the war in a 
mountainous country with (in Manchuria) 16 mountain guns of 
obsolete type opposed to a possible hostile strength in the 13 Japanese 
divisions of 198 mountain guns of modern pattern. 


The work of the Intendance Department previous to the war 
was rendered difficult by an inexcusable ignorance of the theatre 
of war, by the general belief to the last moment that there would 
be no war, and by the failure in Russia to appreciate the number 
of troops that would be mobilized. Troops were only supposed to 
require “ uniform, linen, books, and rations, but in this campaign 
new and entirely unforeseen demands had to be satisfied by the pro- 
vision of such articles as summer clothing, waterproofs, meat, butter, 
sugar, coffee, milk, salt, tobacco, and soap.’’ Further, a large part 
of the transport had to be reorganized in the form of two-wheeled 
carts. Clothes and boots wore out with more than ordinary rapid- 
ity, and no supplies had been accumulated on the spot. The Inten- 
dance Department had only 13 to 3 trains allotted on the Trans- 
Siberian, yet it triumphed in the end over all difficulties, aided no 
doubt by the unsuspected richness of Manchuria. 


The account of the development of the Trans-Siberian and 
Eastern Chinese railways in Chapter IX. is interesting, for it was 
recognized long before the war that their joint transporting capacity 
would prove a decisive factor. The Trans-Siberian was originally 
constructed economically with the object of providing three pairs 
of trains a day. From the year 1897, when it became evident to 
thoughtful observers that the development of the Japanese forces could 
only be directed against Russia, a succession of special commissions 
drew up recommendations with a view to increasing the capacity of 
the line. It seems hardly fair to blame the central authorities that 
their schemes, which involved enormous expense, were not enthusi- 
astically adopted. There were many calls on the Ministry of 
Finance, and the Minister of War had other strategic fronts to guard 
besides that in the Far East. 

Hence whole-hearted work was deferred till war became in- 
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evitable. At the outbreak of hostilities the capacity of the various 
sections of the line in military trains was: 

Chelyabinsk-Irkutsk (i.e. W. of Baikal), 5 to 6} pairs. 

Across Lake Baikal, 3 pairs. 

Baikal-Manchuria Station (Trans-Baikal Line), 3 to 4 pairs. 

Manchuria Station-Harbin, 3 pairs. 

Harbin-Liaoyang, 4 pairs. 

In other words, the Russians could only dispose of three mili- 
tary trains a day at the outset of hostilities for mobilization, con- 
centration, and the transport of supplies. 

Chapter X. contains some account of the growth and organi- 
zation of the services of sanitation in the Far East. 

The general conclusion arrived at on pages 356-360 is that 
Russia was not ready for war, because she calculated on peace 
and trusted to be able to satisfy Japan by concession; it was felt 
that active preparation would have embittered the negotiations and 
precipitated hostilities; there existed a natural desire to avoid use- 
less expenditure, and the Minister of War was of opinion that the 
situation on the western frontier called more urgently for expendi- 
ture than developments in the Far East; lastly, because Russia 
failed totally to appreciate the moral and material force of Japan, 
and her determination to fight. 


Battle Honours of the British Army. By C. B. Norman (late goth 
Light Infantry and Indian Staff Corps). 500 pp. 8vo. London, 1911. 
John Murray. 155. 

This book deals with every battle honour possessed by the 
British Army, including Native Regiments. The author gives a 
short account of each campaign and action referred to, devoting 
more space to obscure engagements than to better known cam- 
paigns. The book forms an interesting record and should prove 
acceptable to military readers. 


MEDICAL. 


A Study in Troop-Leading and Management of the Sanitary Service ia 
War. By Major John F. Morrison, General Staff United States Army, 
and Major Edward L. Munson, Medical Corps, United States Army, etc. 
245 pp., 1 map. 8vo. Ketchison Printing Co. 5s. 2d. 

Approved by the Surgeon-General, United States Army. Published 
by authority of the War Department. 

This book is intended to illustrate under assumed conditions of 
battle the management of a sanitary service in connection with the 
organization of the fighting units, and thereby to give some idea of 
the interdependent and detailed operations of the tactical and sani- 
tary mechanism of a large military force in modern war. 

It is a study of the medical (here called ‘“‘ sanitary '’) arrange- 
ments of a Division of the U.S.A. Army before, during, and after a 
successful attack upon an entrenched position; and of as much of 
the tactics of the fighting troops as is necessary to an understanding 
of the situation. 

A 2-inch to 1 mile map is attached for reference. 

A table of the sanitary personnel and “ transportation ’’ of a 
Division, and a nominal roster of the sanitary personnel (their names 
frequently indicating their functions) give the key to the text. 
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The ‘‘study ’’ is written in the form of a narrative, commenc- 
ing with the general situation, before the battle, and the special 
tactical situation immediately preceding the battle. It gives an ac- 
count of the battle itself, and it ends with the sanitation of the battle- 
field and the evacuation of the wounded and preparations for further 
work. 

Orders given are quoted, and full explanations of their in- 
tention and effect are set down in the form of verbatim instructions, 
conversations between officers, and reflections of the officers within 
themselves. 

It is full of sound common sense, and deals with many events ia 
eonsiderable detail, e.g., the conversion of buildings in a town te 
hospital use, the improvisation of a litter and splints, showing that 
all these questions have been carefully thought out. 

Among the details upon which stress is laid, or which are worthy 
of notice, are :— 

The appointment of a Director of Ambulance Companies, whose 
duty is to co-ordinate the work of the Divisional Field Ambulances 
—a function, with us, of the A.M.O. 

The A.M.O. remains in touch with the Divisional Commander. 

Incidentally the Director of Ambulance Companies performs 
operations in the Field Hospital. 

The policing of the dressing stations to prevent unauthorized 
persons from going to the rear, and to send shirkers back to the 
firing line. 

The function of the specification tally as a pass to the rear. 

The Medical Department supervises the burial of the dead, the 
reason for this arrangement being explained in pp. 173-174. 

The regimental medical officers volunteer their services in Field 
Hospitals after the fight. 

Importance of military organization of medical aid in the Field. 

The designation of a road for the line of evacuation of wounded, 
to the exclusion of all other traffic. 

The detailing of a reserve battalion to assist in the ‘‘ carrying ”’ 
of wounded. 

The importance of retaining the whole of the Medical Units for 
use in the main battlefield, and that small groups of wounded should 
be dealt with by regimental medical establishments. 

The necessity of good physical condition of the medical troops, 
and the desirability of packing up all tents and stores not in actual 
use. 

There is no mention of signallers belonging to the medical units, 
and much of the communication seems to have been verbal. 

Within the limits of the action described a very complete pic- 
ture is obtained of the working of the Divisional Medical Organi- 
zation, and many of the questions which continually agitate the 
minds of laymen with regard to the Army Medical Service are satis- 
factorily answered. 

The nomenclature and, in many respects, the arrangement of 
the Medical Units differ from ours, but the essentials remain the 
same, and the book is worthy of study not only by all R.A.M.C. 
officers, but by officers of other branches as well. 
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ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Von Lébells Annual Report on Armies and Military Matters. 1910 
(v. Lébell’s Jahresberichte iiber das Heer-und Kriegswesen: XXXVII. 
Jahrgang: 1910.) Edited by Major-General v. Voss. 477 pp., with 8 illus- 
trations. 8vo. Berlin, 1911. Mittler. 11s. 6d. 
A change of editorship has again taken place, Major-General v. 
Voss having succeeded Major-General v. Frobei. The information 
contained in the volume is that which was available up to December 
instead of October, as has hitherto been the case. 
There is no alteration in the arrangement of the work. 
The chief points of interest in Part II. are the articles on pp. 
257-269 dealing with the development of infantry and combined 
tactics during the last decade; the review on pp. 298-304 of the new 
French Artillery Training Manual; and, on pp. 315-326, the review 
of the new German “ Instructions for the attack and defence of 
fortresses,” and a comparison between these and the French ‘‘ In- 
structions '’ of 1909. 
Part III. contains the usual obituary of officers of the armies of 
all nations and also a concise account of the Chinese Army. 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


The Neutrality of the Scheldt. (La Neutralité sur |l’Escaut.) By 
Lieutenant-General Jonkheer den Beer Portugael. 74 pp. 8vo. The 
Hague, 1911. M. Nijhoff. 2s. 6d. 

The author of this brochure is a retired officer of the Dutch 
army and a Member of the Institute of International Law. 

The main conclusions that he draws are as follows :— 

1. That Holland alone has sovereign rights over that portion of 
the Scheldt which flows through her territory. 

2. That the economic stipulations of the Treaty of London, 
1839, do not affect these rights any more than the stipulations of 
the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, affecting the navigation of the Rhine, 
disturbed the sovereign rights of the Powers that owned the banks 
of that river. 

3. That the free navigation of the rivers prescribed by the Treaty 
of Vienna, 1815, and declared at the signing of the Treaty of Paris 
in 1856 as being a right of European peoples, applies only to com- 
merce, and does not include war vessels, which remain subject to 
the laws of the States concerned as to their admission to territorial 
waters; or, in the case of neutral states, to such dispositions that 
may have been made for the ensuring of their neutrality; or, failing 
such special provisions, to Art. 12 of the Hague Convention of i8th 
October, 1907 (the 24 hours rule). 

4. That, by the Treaty of 1839 Holland is obliged to respect 
Belgian neutrality, and to recognise that she is aware of the guaran- 
tee of the same by the five great Powers, but that her obligations 
go no further. 

5. That, according to the Treaties of 1907, affecting neutrals, 
Holland has not only the right but also the duty of preventing the 
vessels of belligerents from using the Scheldt in time of war for 
war purposes, whether it be to attack Belgium or to help her. 
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6. That the maintenance of these rights and duties in no wise 
hinders the guaranteeing Powers from coming to the assistance 
of Belgium, since her coast-line offers harbours whence succour could 
reach her by quicker and surer routes than by way of the Scheldt. 

7. That in a Franco-German war, Holland would have but small 
ground to fear a violation of her neutrality, especially from the east, 
while Belgium would be in great danger of the same, a fact that 
renders any kind of military understanding a very one-sided bargain. 

8. That the danger to France of the proposed fort at Flushing 
exists only in the imagination, her real menace being the network 
of strategical railways being prepared in Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
Germany. 

g. That, according to the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris, 
1814, and the Treaty of London, 1839, Antwerp should be a purely 
commercial port, and if Belgium wishes for a navy she must make 
her military harbour elsewhere. 

10. That, as the Congress of Vienna in 1815 resolved that the 
fortified camp of Antwerp, and the other works not necessary for 
the defence of that place, should be destroyed and rendered useless 
for a war fleet, it is unjust to demand that Holland should give to 
foreign vessels of war free access to the Scheldt in time of war for 
the purpose of using Antwerp and its fortified camp as a base of 
operations. 

In his final observations the writer discusses the possibility of 
neutralizing the Scheldt, and finds a solution in a dismantled Antwerp 
and a fort at the mouth of the Scheldt with a mixed garrison of 
the guaranteeing Powers, Holland and Belgium. He concludes 
with arguments in favour of the reduction of armaments and obli- 
gatory arbitration. 
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